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ADVERTISEMENT. 


o  0  great  is  the  accession  to  the  stock  of  our  national 
poetry,  that  no  apology  should  seem  necessary  for 
offering  to  poetic  readers  a  classical  edition  of  the 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  MINOR  POETS. 

Of  the  poets  whose  productions  thus  constitute  the 
present  volumes,  twenty-two  are  to  he  found  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  English  Poets ;  while  seventeen  more, 
which  made  no  part  of  his  scheme,  are  selected,  for 
the  first  time,  from  various  sources.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  better  poems  of  thirty-nine  authors, 
who,  if  the  old  principle  of  collection  were  now  tried, 
must  be  entirely  excluded  from  great  works,  are  here 
agreeably  presented  to  the  world.  From  all  that  was 
once  heterogeneously  amalgamated,  much,  it  icill  be 
seen,  is  now  not  unhenejicially  extracted.  Who 
would  not  aspire  to  rescue  the  '  Creation'  of  Black- 
more  from  the  chaos  of  his  verses  ;  but,  who  desires 
to  know  much  more  of  Pomfret  than  his  '  Wish?? 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  pit  sent  volume*,  which  are  supplementary  it 
k  Sharpens  edition  of  tin  British  Poets,  art  particu- 
larly  recommended  as  necessary  to  the  completion  <>J 
that  work,  to  thosi  admit  us  qf  poetry  who  may 
to  possess,  within  some  just  compass,  tin  more 
estimable  effusions  of  our  Minor  Poets. 

Const  lots  of  having  made  his  lust  efforts  to  render 
the  pit  s(  nt  volume  alike  gratifying  to  the  /"<• 
letters  and  of  the  Jim  arts,  the  Publisher  confidently 

'•/  thai  patronage  which  /<"- 
so  liberally  bestowed  in  the  periodical  con  esc  of  this 

work. 

London, 

July  l 
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EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 


EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 


TO  HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY, 

ON  HIS  RESTORATION  IN  THE  YEAR  1660. 

Virtue's  triumphant  shrine  !  who  dost  engage 
At  once  three  kingdoms  in  a  pilgrimage  j 
Which  in  ecstatic  duty  strive  to  come 
Out  of  themselves,  as  well  as  from  their  home  ; 
Whilst  England  grows  one  camp,  and  London  is 
Itself  the  nation,  not  metropolis  ; 
And  loyal  Kent  renews  her  arts  again, 
Fencing  her  ways  with  moving  groves  of  men  : 
Forgive  this  distant  homage,  which  does  meet 
Your  hless'd  approach  on  sedentary  feet ; 
And  though  my  youth,  not  patieut  yet  to  bear 
The  weight  of  arms,  denies  me  to  appear 
In  steel  before  you ;  yet,  great  sir,  approve 
My  manly  wishes, and  more  vigorous  love; 
In  whom  a  cold  respect  were  treason  to 
A  father's  ashes,  greater  than  to  you  ; 
Whose  one  ambition  'tis  for  to  be  known, 
By  daring  loyalty,  your  Wilmot's  son. 

ROCHESTER 

Wadh.  Coll. 
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TO  HER  SACKED 

MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN-MOTHER, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MARY,  PRINCESS  OF  ORANGE. 

Respite,  great  queen,  your  just  and  hasty  fears : 
There's  no  infection  lodges  in  our  tears. 
Though  our  unhappy  air  be  arm'd  with  death, 
Yet  sighs  have  an  untainted  guiltless  breath. 
Oh  !  stay  a  while,  and  teach  your  equal  skill 
To  understand,  and  to  support  our  ill. 
You  that  in  mighty  wrongs  an  age  have  spent, 
And  seem  to  have  outliv'd  ev'n  banishment ; 
Whom  traitorous  mischief  sought  its  earliest  prey, 
When  to  most  sacred  blood  it  made  its  way, 
And  did  thereby  its  black  design  impart, 
To  take  his  head,  that  wounded  first  bid  heart : 
You  that  unmov'd  great  Charles's  ruin  stood, 
When  three  great  nations  sunk  beneath  the  load  j 
Then  a  young  daughter  lost,  yet  balsam  found 
To  stanch  that  new  and  freshly-bleeding  wound  ; 
And,  after  this,  with  fix'd  and  steady  eyes, 
Beheld  your  noble  Gloucester's  obsequies ; 
And  then  sustained  the  royal  princess'  fall : 
You  only  can  lament  her  funeral. 
But  you  will  hence  remove,  and  leave  behind 
Our  sad  complaints,  lost  in  the  empty  wind ; 
Those  winds  that  bid  you  stay,  and  loudly  roar 
Destruction,  and  drive  back  to  the  firm  shore  j 
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Shipwreck  to  safety,  and  the  envy  fly 
Ofsharing  in  this  scene  of  tragedy ; 
While  sickness,  from  whose  rage  you  post  away, 
Relents,  and  only  now  contrives  your  stay  j 
The  lately  fatal  and  infectious  ill 
Courts  the  fair  princess,  and  forgets  to  kill : 
In  vain  on  fevers  curses  we  dispense, 
And  vent  our  passion's  angry  eloquence  ; 
In  vain  we  blast  the  ministers  of  Fate, 
And  the  forlorn  physicians  imprecate  : 
Say  they  to  death  new  poisons  add  and  fire, 
Murder  securely  for  reward  and  hire  ; 
Art's  basilisks,  that  kill  whome'er  they  see, 
And  truly  write  brlls  of  mortality  ; 
Who,  lest  the  bleeding  corpse  should  them  betray, 
First  drain  those  vital  speaking  streams  away. 
And  will  you,  by  your  flight,  take  part  with  these  ? 
Become  yourself  a  third  and  new  disease? 
If  they  have  caus'd  our  loss,  then  so  have  you, 
Who  take  yourself  and  the  fair  princess  too  : 
For  we,  depriv'd,  an  equal  damage  have, 
When  France  doth  ravish  hence,  as  when  the  grave  : 
But  that  your  choice  the'  uukindness  doth  improve, 
And  dereliction  adds  to  your  remove. 

ROCHESTER, 

ofWadham  College, 
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DIALOGUE. 

STREPHON. 

Pr'ythee  now,  fond  fool,  give  o'er 
Since  my  heart  is  gone  before, 
To  what  purpose  should  I  stay  ? 
Love  commands  another  wav. 


Perjur'd  swain,  I  knew  the  time 
When  dissembling  was  your  crime, 
In  pity  now  employ  that  art, 
Which  tirst  betray'd,  to  ease  my  heart. 

STREPHON. 

Women  can  with  pleasure  feign  : 
Men  dissemble  still  with  pain. 
What  advantage  will  it  prove, 


Tell  me  then  the  reason,  why 
Love  from  hearts  in  love  does  fly  ? 
Why  the  bird  will  build  a  nest, 
Where  she  ne'er  intends  to  rest  ? 

STREPHON. 

Love,  like  other  little  boys, 
Cries  for  hearts,  as  they  for  toys  : 
Which,  when  gain'd,  in  childish  play 
Wantonly  are  thrown  away. 
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DAPHNE. 

Still  on  wing,  or  on  his  knees, 
Love  does  nothing  by  degrees  ; 
Basely  flying  when  most  priz'd, 
Meanly  fawning  when  despis'd. 
Flattering  or  insulting  ever, 
Generous  and  grateful  never : 
All  his  joys  are  fleeting  dreams, 
All  his  woes  severe  extremes. 

STREPHON. 

Nymph,  unjustly  you  inveigh  j 
Love,  like  us,  must  fate  obey. 
Since  'tis  Nature's  law  to  change, 
Constancy  alone  is  strange. 
See  the  heavens  in  lightnings  break, 
Next  in  storms  of  thunder  speak  ; 
Till  a  kind  rain  from  above 
Makes  a  calm — so  'tis  in  love. 
Flames  begin  our  first  address, 
Like  meeting  thunder  we  embrace ; 
Then,  you  know,  the  showers  that  fall 
Quench  the  fire,  and  quiet  all. 

DAPHNE. 

How  should  I  the  showers  forget  ? 
'Twas  so  pleasant  to  be  wet ! 
They  kill'd  love,  I  knew  it  well, 
I  dy'd  all  the  while  they  fell. 
Say  at  least  what  nymph  it  is 
Robs  my  breast  of  so  much  bliss  ? 
If  she's  fair,  I  shall  be  eas'd, 
Through  my  ruin  you'll  be  pleas'd. 
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STREPHON. 

Daphne  never  was  so  fair, 
Strephon,  scarcely,  so  siucere. 
Gentle,  innocent,  and  free, 
Ever  pleas'd  with  only  me. 
Many  charms  my  heart  enthral, 
But  there's  one  ahove  them  all: 
With  aversion,  she  does  fly 
Tedious,  trading,  Constancy. 

DAPHNE. 

Cruel  shepherd  !  I  submit, 
Do  what  love  and  you  think  fit : 
Change  is  fate,  and  not  design, 
Say  you  would  have  still  been  mine. 

STREPHON. 

Nymph,  I  cannot :  'tis  too  true, 
Change  has  greater  charms  than  you. 
Be,  by  my  example,  wise  j 
Faith  to  pleasure  sacrifice. 


Silly  swain,  I'll  have  you  know, 
'Twas  my  practice  long  ago : 
Whilst  you  vainly  thought  me  true, 
I  was  false,  in  scorn  of  you. 
By  my  tears,  my  heart's  disguise, 
I  thy  love  and  thee  despise. 
Womankind  more  joy  discovers, 
Making  fools,  than  keeping  lovers. 
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A 

PASTORAL  DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN   ALEXIS   AND   STREPHON. 

Written  at  Bath  in  the  year  1674. 
ALEXIS. 

There  sighs  not  on  the  plain 

So  lost  a  swain  as  I ; 
Scorch'd  np  with  love,  froze  with  disdain, 

Of  killing  sweetness  I  complain. 

STREPHON. 

If 'tis  Corinna,  die. 
Since  first  nry  dazzled  eyes  were  thrown 

On  that  bewitching  face, 
Like  ruin'd  birds  robb'd  of  their  young, 
Lamenting,  frighted,  and  undone, 

I  fly  from  place  to  place. 
Fram'd  by  some  cruel  powers  above, 
So  nice  she  is,  and  fair  ; 
None  from  undoing  can  remove, 
Since  all,  who  are  not  blind,  must  love  ; 

Who  are  not  vain,  despair. 

ALEXIS. 

The  gods  no  sooner  give  a  grace, 

But,  fond  of  their  own  art, 
Severely  jealous,  ever  place, 
To  guard  the  glories  of  a  face, 

A  dragon  in  the  heart. 
2    '  c 
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Proud  and  ill-natur'd  powers  they  are, 

Who,  peevish  to  mankind, 
For  their  own  honour's  sake,  with  care 
Make  a  sweet  form  divinely  fair : 

Then  add  a  cruel  mind. 

STREPHON. 

Since  she's  insensible  of  love, 
By  honour  taught  to  hate  ; 

If  we,  forc'd  by  decrees  above, 

Must  sensible  to  beauty  prove, 
How  tyrannous  is  Fate  ! 

I  to  the  nymph  have  never  nanfd 
The  cause  of  all  my  pain. 


Such  bashfulness  may  well  be  blam'd  ; 
For,  since  to  serve  we're  not  asham'd, 
Why  should  she  blush  to  reign  ! 

STREPHON. 

But,  if  her  haughty  heart  despise 

My  humble  proffer'd  one, 
The  just  compassion  she  denies 
I  may  obtain  from  others'  eyes  ; 

Her's  are  not  fair  alone. 
Devouring  flames  require  new  food  ; 

My  heart's  consum'd  almost : 
New  fires  must  kindle  in  her  blood ; 
Or  mine  go  out,  and  that's  as  good. 

ALEXIS. 

Would'st  live  when  love  is  lost  ? 
Be  dead  before  thy  passion  dies; 
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For  if  thou  should'st  survive, 
What  anguish  would  thy  heart  surprise, 
To  see  her  flames  begin  to  rise, 

And  thine  no  more  alive? 

STREPHON. 

Rather  what  pleasure  should  I  meet 

In  my  triumphant  scorn, 
To  see  my  tyrant  at  my  feet ; 
While,  taught  by  her,  unmov'd  I  sit 

A  tyrant  in  my  turn. 

ALEXIS. 

Ungentle  shepherd  !  cease,  for  shame, 

Which  way  can  you  pretend 
To  merit  so  divine  a  flame, 
Who  to  dull  life  make  a  mean  claim, 

When  love  is  at  an  end  ? 
As  trees  are  by  their  bark  embrac'd, 

Love  to  my  soul  doth  cling  : 
When  torn  by  the  herd's  greedy  taste, 
The  injur'd  plants  feel  they're  defac'd, 

They  wither  in  the  spring. 
My  rifled  love  would  soon  retire, 

Dissolving  into  air, 
Should  I  that  nymph  cease  to  admire, 
Bless'd  in  whose  arms  I  will  expire, 

Or  at  her  feet  despair. 
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THE  DISCOVERY. 

CjEUk,  that  faithful  servant  you  disown 
Would  in  obedience  keep  his  love  his  own  ; 
But  bright  ideas,  such  as  you  inspire, 
We  can  no  more  conceal,  than  not  admire. 
My  heart  at  home  in  my  own  breast  did  dwell, 
Like  humble  hermit  in  a  peaceful  cell : 
Unknown  and  undisturb'd  it  rested  there, 
Stranger  alike  to  Hope  and  to  Despair. 
Now  Love  with  a  tumultuous  train  invades 
The  sacred  quiet  of  those  hallow'd  shades : 
His  fatal  flames  shine  out  to  every  eye, 
Like  blazing  comets  in  a  winter  sky. 
How  can  my  passion  merit  your  offence, 
That  challenges  so  little  recompense  ? 
For  I  am  one  born  only  to  admire, 
Too  humble  e'er  to  hope,  scarce  to  desire. 
A  thing,  whose  bliss  depends  upon  your  will, 
Who  would  be  proud  you'd  deign  to  use  him  ill. 
Then  give  me  leave  to  glory  in  my  chain, 
My  fruitless  sighs,  and  my  unpitied  pain. 
Let  me  but  ever  love,  and  ever  be 
The'  example  of  your  power  and  cruelty. 
Since  so  much  scorn  does  in  your  breast  reside, 
Be  more  indulgent  to  its  mother,  Pride : 
Kill  all  you  strike,  and  trample  on  their  graves  ; 
But  own  the  fates  of  your  neglected  slaves : 
When  in  the  crowd  yours  undistinguish'd  lies, 
You  give  away  the  triumph  of  your  eyes. 
Perhaps  (obtaining  this)  you'll  think  I  rind 
More  mercy  than  your  anger  has  design'd  : 
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But  Love  has  carefully  design'd  for  ine 

Tiie  last  perfection  of  misery ; 

For  to  my  state  the  hopes  of  common  peace, 

Which  every  wretch  enjoys  in  death,  must  cease. 

My  worst  of  fates  attend  me  in  my  grave, 

Since,  dying,  I  must  be  no  more  your  slave. 


THE  MISTRESS. 

A  SONG. 

An  age,  in  her  embraces  past, 

Would  seem  a  winter's  day  j 
Where  life  and  light,  with  envious  haste, 

Are  torn  and  snatch'd  away. 

But,  oh  !  how  slowly  minutes  roll, 

When  absent  from  her  eyes  ; 
That  fed  my  love,  which  is  my  soul  j 

It  languishes  and  dies. 

For  then,  no  more  a  soul,  but  shade, 

It  mournfully  does  move, 
And  haunts  my  breast,  by  absence  made 

The  living  tomb  of  love. 

You  wiser  men  despise  me  not, 

Whose  love-sick  fancy  raves 
On  shades  of  souls,  and  heaven  knows  what : 

Short  ages  live  in  graves. 

Whene'er  those  wounding  eyes,  so  full 

Of  sweetness,  you  did  see, 
Had  you  not  been  profoundly  dull, 

You  had  gone  mad  like  me. 
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Nor  censure  us,  you  who  perceive 

My  best-belov'd  and  me, 
Sigh  and  lament,  complain  and  grieve; 

You  think  we  disagree. 

Alas  !  'tis  sacred  Jealousy, 

Love  rais'd  to  an  extreme  ; 
The  only  proof,  'twixt  them  and  me, 

We  love,  and  do  not  dream. 

Fantastic  fancies  fondly  move, 

And  in  frail  joys  believe ; 
Taking  false  pleasure  for  true  love  ; 

But  pain  can  ne'er  deceive. 

Kind,  jealous  doubts,  tormenting  fears, 
And  anxious  cares,  when  past, 

Prove  our  heart's  treasure  fix'd  and  dear, 
And  make  us  bless'd  at  last. 


LOVE  AND  LIFE. 

A  SONG. 


All  my  past  life  is  mine  no  more, 

The  flying  hours  are  gone : 
Like  transitory  dreams  giv'n  o'er, 
Whose  images  are  kept  in  store 
By  memory  alone. 

The  time  that  is  to  come  is  not  j 
How  can  it  then  be  mine  ? 

The  present  moment's  all  my  lot ; 

And  that,  as  fast  as  it  is  got, 
Phillis,  is  only  thine. 
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Then  talk  not  of  inconstancy, 

False  hearts,  and  broken  vows  ; 
If  I,  by  miracle,  can  be 
This  live-long  minute  true  to  thee, 

'Tis  all  that  heaven  allows. 


A  SONG. 


While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaze, 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing, 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amaze, 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin  : 
'Tis  not  for  pity  that  I  move  ; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring, 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  love, 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you'd  forego, 

Your  slave  from  death  removing  ; 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know, 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  loving. 
But,  whether  life  or  death  betide, 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure  ; 
The  victor  lives  with  empty  pride, 

The  vanquish'd  die  with  pleasure. 


A  SONG. 


Give  me  leave  to  rail  at  you, 
I  ask  nothing  but  my  due  ; 
To  call  you  false,  and  then  to  say 
You  shall  not  keep  my  heart  a  day ; 
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But  alas  !  against  my  will 
I  must  be  your  captive  still. 
Ah !  be  kinder  then  ;  for  I 
Cannot  change,  and  would  not  die. 

Kindness  has  resistless  charms, 

All  besides  but  weakly  move,. 
Fiercest  anger  it  disarms, 

And  clips  the  wings  of  flying  love. 
Beauty  does  the  heart  invade, 

Kindness  only  can  persuade  ; 
It  gilds  the  lover's  servile  chain, 

And  makes  the  slaves  grow  pleas'd  again> 


THE  ANSWER. 

Nothing  adds  to  your  fond  tire 
More  than  scorn,  and  cold  disdain 

T,  to  cherish  your  desire, 

Kindness  us'd,  but  'twas  in  vain. 

You  insisted  on  your  slave, 
Humble  love  you  soon  refus'd  j 

Hope  not  then  a  power  to  have, 
Which  ingloriously  yon  us'd. 

Think  not,  Thyrsis,  I  will  e'er 
By  my  love  my  empire  lose  ; 

You  grow  constant  through  despair^ 
Love  return'd  you  would  abuse. 

Though  you  still  possess  my  heart, 
Scorn  and  rigour  I  must  feign  : 

Ah !  forgive  that  only  art 
Love  has  left  your  love  to  gain, 
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You  who  could  my  heart  subdue, 

To  new  conquests  ne'er  pretend  : 
Let  the'  example  make  me  true, 

And  of  a  conquer'd  foe  a  friend. 

Then,  if  e'er  I  should  complain 
Of  your  empire,  or  my  chain, 
Summon  all  the  powerful  charms, 
And  kill  the  rebel  in  your  arms. 


CONSTANCY. 


A  SONG. 

I  cannot  change,  as  others  do, 

Though  you  unjustly  scorn ; 
Since  the  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  you, 
For  you  alone  was  born. 
No,  Phyllis,  no,  your  heart  to  move 

A  surer  way  I'll  try  ; 
And,  to  revenge  my  slighted  love, 

Will  still  love  on,  will  still  love  on,  and  die. 

When,  kill'd  with  grief,  Amyntas  lies, 

And  you  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpitied  rise, 

The  tears  that  vainly  tall  : 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  smart 

Will  then  begin  your  pain  ; 
For  such  a  faithful  tender  heart 

Can  never  break,  can  never  break,  in  vain<r 
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SONG. 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me, 
When,  with  love's  resistless  art, 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  constancy's  so  weak, 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move, 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisses  : 
She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  love, 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks, 

She's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder 
But  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 


A  SONG 

IN  IMITATION  OF  SIR  JOHN  EATON  '. 

Too  late,  alas  !  I  must  confess, 

You  need  not  arts  to  move  me ; 
Such  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 

'Twere  madness  not  to  love  ye. 

1  See  Sir  John  Eaton's  Song,  in  Nichols's  Select  Collection) 
iii.  199. 
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Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise, 
And  give  my  tongue  the  glory 

To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 
Betray  a  tender  story. 


AN 

EPISTOLARY  ESSAY 

FROM  LORD  ROCHESTER  TO  LORD  MULGRAVE,  UPON 
THEIR  MUTUAL  POEMS. 

Dear  friend,  I  hear  this  town  does  so  abound 

In  saucy  censurers,  that  faults  are  found 

With  what  of  late  we,  in  poetic  rage 

Bestowing,  threw  away  on  the  dull  age. 

But  howsoe'er  envy  their  spleen  may  raise, 

(To  rob  my  brows  of  the  deserved  bays) 

Their  thanks,  at  least,  I  merit ;  since  through  me 

They  are  partakers  of  your  poetry. 

And  this  is  all  I'll  say  in  my  defence, 

To'  obtain  one  line  of  your  well-worded 

I'll  be  content  to  have  it  writ  the 

Prince  V 

I'm  none  of  those  who  think  themselves  inspir'd, 
Nor  write  with  the  vain  hope  to  be  admir'd  j 
But  from  a  rule  I  have  (upon  long  trial) 
To'  avoid  with  care  all  sort  of  self-denial. 
Which  way  soe'er  desire  and  fancy  lead, 
(Contemning  fame)  that  path  I  boldly  tread : 

1  A  poem  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  who  was  sati- 
rized for  his  production  by  the  pen6  of  Dorset,  Sprat,  and 
others. 


d  sense,  f 
'  British  f 
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And  if  exposing  what  I  take  for  wit,  ^ 

To  my  dear  self  a  pleasure  I  beget,  > 

No  matter  though  the  censuring  critic*  fret.        3 

These  whom  my  Muse  displeases  are  at  strife, 

With  equal  spleen,  against  my  course  of  life  ; 

The  least  delight  of  which  I'll  not  forego, 

For  all  the  flattering  praise  man  can  bestow. 

If  I  design'd  to  please,  the  way  were  then 

To  mend  my  manners  rather  than  my  pen  : 

The  first's  unnatural,  therefore  unfit ;  } 

And  for  the  second  I  despair  of  it,  *• 

Since  grace  is  not  so  hard  to  get  as  wit :  \ 

Perhaps  ill  verses  ought  to  be  confin'd, 

In  mere  good  breeding,  like  unsavoury  wind. 

Were  reading  fore'd,  I  should  he  apt  to  think 

Men  might  no  more  write  scurvily  than  stink. 

I'll  own  that  you  write  better  than  I  do, 

But  I  have  as  much  need  to  write  as  you. 

In  all  I  write,  should  sense,  and  wit,  and  rhyme, 

Fail  me  at  once,  yet  something  so  sublime 

Shall  stamp  my  poem,  that  the  world  may  see, 

It  could  have  been  produe'd  by  none  but  me. 

And  that's  my  end  ;  for  man  can  wish  no  more 

Than  so  to  write,  as  none  e'er  writ  before  ; 

Yet  why  am  I  no  poet  of  the  times? 

I  have  allusions,  similies,  and  rhymes, 

And  wit ;  or  else  'tis  hard  that  I  alone, 

Of  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  should  have  none. 

Unequally  the  partial  hand  of  heaven 

Has  all  but  this  one  only  blessing  given. 

The  world  appears  like  a  great  family, 

Whose  lord,  oppress'd  with  pride  and  poverty, 

(That  to  a  few  great  bounty  he  may  show) 

is  fain  to  starve  the  numerous  train  below. 
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Just  so  seems  Providence,  as  poor  and  vain, 
Keeping  more  creatures  than  it  can  maintain : 
Here  'tis  profuse,  and  there  it  meanly  saves, 
And  for  one  prince,  it  makes  ten  thousand  slaves. 
In  wit  alone  't  has  been  magnificent,  1 

Of  which  so  just  a  share  to  each  is  sent,  J- 

That  the  most  avaricious  are  content.  3 

For  none  e'er  thought  (the  due  division  such) 
His  own  too  little,  or  his  friend's  too  much- 
Yet  most  men  show,  or  find,  great  want  of  wit, 
Writing  themselves,  or  judging  what  is  writ. 
But  I,  who  am  of  sprightly  vigour  full, 
Look  on  mankind  as  envious  and  dull. 
Born  to  myself,  I  like  myself  alone, 
And  must  conclude  ray  judgment  good,  or  none  ; 
For  could  my  sense  be  naught,  how  should  I  know 
Whether  another  man's  were  good  or  no  ? 
Thus  I  resolve  of  my  own  poetry, 
That  'tis  the  best ;  and  there's  a  fame  for  me. 
If  then  I'm  happy,  what  does  it  advance, 
Whether  to  merit  due,  or  arrogance  ? 
Oh,  but  the  world  will  take  offence  hereby ! 
Why  then  the  world  shall  suffer  for't,  not  I. 
Did  e'er  the  saucy  world  and  I  agree 
To  let  it  have  its  beastly  will  on  me  ? 
Why  should  my  prostituted  sense  be  drawn, 
To  every  rule  their  musty  customs  spawn? 
But  men  may  censure  you  ;  'tis  two  to  one, 
Whene'er  they  censure,  they'll  be  in  the  wrong. 
There's  not  a  thing  on  earth,  that  I  can  name, 
So  foolish,  and  so  false,  as  common  fame. 
It  calls  the  courtier  knave,  the  plain  man  rude, 
Haughty  the  grave,  and  the  delightful  lewd, 
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Impertinent  the  brisk,  morose  the  sad, 
Mean  the  familiar,  the  reserv'd  one  mad. 
Poor  helpless  woman  is  not  favour'd  more, 
She's  a  sly  hypocrite,  or  public  whore. 
Then  who  the  devil  would  give  this — to  be  free 
From  the'  innocent  reproach  of  infamy  ? 
These  things  consider'd,  make  me  (in  despite 
Of  idle  rumour)  keep  at  home  and  write. 


A 

SATIRE  AGAINST  MANKIND. 

Were  I,  who  to  my  cost  already  am 

One  of  those  strange  prodigious  creatures  man, 

A  spirit  free,  to  choose  for  my  own  share,  } 

What  sort  of  flesh  and  blood  I  pleas'd  to  wear,  /■ 

I'd  be  a  dog,  a  monkey,  or  a  bear,  ) 

Or  any  thing,  but  that  vain  animal, 

Who  is  so  proud  of  being  rational. 

The  senses  are  too  gross,  and  he'll  contrive 

A  sixth,  to  contradict  the  other  five  ; 

And,  before  certain  instinct,  will  prefer 

Reason,  which  fifty  times  for  one  does  err. 

Reason,  an  ignis  fatuus  of  the  mind, 

Which  leaves  the  light  of  nature,  sense,  behind  : 

Pathless  and  dangerous  wandering  ways  it  takes, 

Through  error's  fenny  bogs,  and  thorny  brakes  ; 

Whilst  the  misguided  follower  climbs  with  pain 

Mountains  of  whimsies,  heap'd  in  his  own  brain : 

Stumbling  from  thought  to  thought,  falls  headlong 

down 
Into  Doubt's  boundless  sea,  where,  like  to  drown, 
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Books  bear  him  up  a  while,  and  make  him  try 
To  swim  with  bladders  of  philosophy  ; 
In  hopes  still  to  o'ertake  the  skipping  light,          } 
The  vapour  dances  in  his  dazzled  sight,  > 

Till,  spent,  it  leaves  him  to  eternal  night.  } 

Then  Old  Age  and  Experience,  hand  in  hand, 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  understand, 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long, 
That  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong. 
Huddled  in  dirt,  this  reasoning  engine  lies, 
Who  was  so  proud,  so  witty,  and  so  wise : 
Pride  drew  him  in,  as  cheats  their  bubbles  catch, 
And  made  him  venture  to  be  made  a  wretch : 
His  wisdom  did  his  happiness  destroy, 
Aiming  to  know  the  world  he  should  enjoy  : 
And  wit  was  his  vain  frivolous  pretence 
Of  pleasing  others  at  his  own  expense ; 
For  wits  are  treated  just  like  common  whores, 
First  they're  enjoy'd,  and  then  kick'd  out  of  doors  : 
The  pleasure  past,  a  threatening  doubt  remains, 
That  frights  the'  enjoyer  with  succeeding  pains. 
Women  and  men  of  wit  are  dangerous  tools, 
And  ever  fatal  to  admiring  fools. 
Pleasure  allures ;  and  when  the  fops  escape,       "1 
'Tis  not  that  they  are  lov'd,  but  fortunate ;  > 

And  therefore  what  they  fear,  at  heart  they  hate,  ) 
But  now,  methinks,  some  formal  band  and  beard 
Takes  me  to  task :  come  on,  sir,  I'm  prepar'd. 
Then,  by  your  favour,  any  thing  that's  writ, 
Against  this  gibing,  gingling  knack,  calld  Wit, 
Like  me  abundantly ;  but  you'll  take  care, 
Upon  this  point,  not  to  be  too  severe  ; 
Perhaps  my  Muse  were  fitter  for  this  part;  "} 

For,  I  profess,  I  can  be  very  smart  > 

On  wit,  which  I  abhor  with  all  my  heart.  3 
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I  long  to  lash  it  in  some  sharp  essay,  } 

But  your  grand  indiscretion  bids  me  stay,  > 

And  turns  my  tide  of  ink  another  way.  } 

What  rage  ferments  in  your  degenerate  mind, 

To  make  you  rail  at  reason  and  mankind  ? 

Bless'd,  glorious  man,  to  whom  alone  kind  Heaven 

An  everlasting  soul  hath  freely  given  ; 

Whom  his  great  Maker  took  such  care  to  make, 

That  from  himself  he  did  the  image  take  ; 

And  this  fair  frame  in  shining  reason  dress'd, 

To  dignify  his  nature  above  beast : 

Reason,  by  whose  aspiring  influence 

We  take  a  flight  beyond  material  sense, 

Dive  into  mysteries,  then  soaring  pierce 

The  flamin"  limits  of  the  universe, 

Search  heaven  and  hell,  find  out  what's  acted  there, 

And  give  the  world  true  grounds  of  hope  and  fear. 

Hold,  mighty  man,  I  cry  ;  all  this  we.  know 
From  the  pathetic  pen  of  Ingelo, 
From  Patrick's  Pilgrim,  Sibb's  Soliloquies, 
And  'tis  this  very  reason  I  despise 
This  supernatural  gift,  that  makes  a  mite 
Think  he's  the  image  of  the  Infinite ; 
Comparing  his  short  life,  void  of  all  rest, 
To  the  Eternal  and  the  Ever-bless'd : 
This  busy  puzzling  stirrer-up  of  doubt, 
That  frames  deep  mysteries,  then  finds  them  out ; 
Filling  with  frantic  crowds  of  thinking  fools, 
The  reverend  bedlams,  colleges,  and  schools; 
Borne  on  those  wings,  each  heavy  sot  can  pierce 
The  limits  of  the  boundless  universe  : 
So  charming  ointments  make  an  old  witch  fly, 
And  bear  a  crippled  carcass  through  the  sky. 
'Tis  this  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 
In  nonsense  and  impossibilities: 
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This  made  a  whimsical  philosopher r, 
Before  the  spacious  world  his  tab  prefer; 
And  we  have  many  modern  coxcombs,  who 
Retire  to  think,  'cause  they  have  nought  to  do. 
But  thoughts  were  given  for  action's  government, 
Where  action  ceases,  thought's  impertinent. 
Our  sphere  of  action  is  life's  happiness, 
And  he  that  thinks  beyond,  thinks  like  an  ass. 
Thus  whilst  against  false  reasoning  1  inveigh, 
I  own  right  reason,  which  I  would  obey ; 
That  reason,  which  distinguishes  by  sense, 
And  gives  us  rules  of  good  and  ill  from  thence ; 
That  bounds  desires  with  a  reforming  will, 
To  keep  them  more  in  vigour,  not  to  kill : 
Your  reason  hinders,  mine  helps  to  enjoy, 
Renewing  appetites  yours  would  destroy. 
My  reason  is  my  friend,  yours  is  a  cheat  i 
Hunger  calls  out,  my  reason  bids  me  eat : 
Perversely  yours  your  appetite  does  mock  : 
This  asks  for  food  ;  that  answers,  what's  a  clock  ? 
This  plain  distinction,  sir,  your  doubt  secures : 
'Tis  not  true  reason  I  despise,  but  yours. 
Tims  I  think  reason  righted  :  but  for  man, 
I'll  ne'er  recant ;  defend  him,  if  you  can. 
For  all  his  pride  and  his  philosophy,  } 

'Tis  evident  beasts  are,  in  their  degree,  V 

As  wise  at  least,  and  better  far  than  he.  3 

Those  creatures  are  the  wisest,  who  attain, 
By  surest  means,  the  ends  at  which  they  aim. 
If  therefore  Jowler  finds  and  kills  his  hare, 
Better  than  Meres  supplies  committee-chair : 
Though  one's  a  statesman,  t'other  but  a  hound, 
Jowler  injustice  will  be  wiser  found. 
1  Diogenes. 
2  1) 
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You  see  how  far  man's  wisdom  here  extends  : 
Look  next  if  human  nature  makes  amends; 
Whose  principles  are  most  generous  and  just ; 
And  to  whose  morals  you  would  sooner  trust : 
Be  judge  yourself;  I'll  bring  it  to  the  test, 
Which  is  the  basest  creature,  man  or  beasf. 
Birds  feed  on  birds,  beasts  on  each  other  prey, 
But  savage  man  alone  does  man  betray. 
Press'd  by  necessity,  they  kill  for  food ; 
Man  undoes  man,  to  do  himself  no  good  : 
With  teeth  and  claws  by  nature  arm'd,  they  hunt 
Nature's  allowance,  to  supply  their  want ; 
But  man,  with  smiles,  embraces,  friendships,  praise, 
Inhumanly  his  fellow's  life  betrays, 
With  voluntary  pains  works  liis  distress, 
Not  through  necessity,  but  wantonness. 
For  hunger  or  for  love,  they  bite  or  tear; 
Whilst  wretched  man  is  still  in  arms  for  fear  : 
For  fear  he  arms,  and  is  of  arms  afraid  ; 
From  fear  to  fear  successively  betray'd  : 
Base  fear,  the  source  whence  his  base  passions  came, 
His  boasted  honour,  and  his  dear-bought  fame : 
The  lust  of  power,  to  which  he's  such  a  slave, 
And  for  the  which  alone  he  dares  be  brave  ; 
To  which  his  various  projects  are  design'd, 
Which  makes  him  generous,  affable,  and  kind  ; 
For  which  he  takes  such  paius  to  be  thought  wise, 
And  screws  his  actions  in  a  foro'd  disguise ; 
Leads  a  most  tedious  life,  in  misery, 
Under  laborious  mean  hypocrisy. 
Look  to  the  bottom  of  his  vast  design, 
Wherein  man's  wisdom,  power,  and  glory,  join  : 
The  good  he  acts,  the  ill  he  does  endure  ; 
'Tis  all  from  fear,  to  make  himself  secure. 
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Merely  for  safety,  after  fame  they  thirst ; 
For  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  durst : 
And  honesty's  against  all  common  sense  ; 
Men  must  be  knaves ;  'tis  in  their  own  defence 
Mankind's  dishonest :  if  you  think  it  fair, 
Amongst  known  cheats,  to  play  upon  the  square, 

You'll  be  undone 

Nor  can  weak  truth  your  reputation  save  ; 
The  knaves  will  all  agree  to  call  you  knave. 
Wrong'd  shall  he  live,  insulted  o'er,  oppress'd, 
Who  dares  be  less  a  villain  than  the  rest. 
Thus  here  you  see  what  human  nature  craves, 
Most  men  are  cowards,  all  men  should  be  knaves. 
The  difference  lies,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
Not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  the  degree ; 
And  all  the  subject  matter  of  debate 
Is  only,  who's  a  knave  of  the  first  rate  ? 


POSTSCRIPT. 

All  this  with  indignation  have  I  hurPd 
At  the  pretending  part  of  the  proud  world, 
Who,  swoln  with  selfish  vanity,  devise  1 

False  freedoms,  holy  cheats,  and  formal  lies,        * 
Over  their  fellow-slaves  to  tyrannize.  } 

But  if  in  court  so  just  a  man  there  be, 
(In  court  a  just  man,  yet  unknown  to  me) 
Who  does  his  needful  flattery  direct, 
Not  to  oppress  and  ruin,  but  protect; 
Since  flattery,  which  way  soever  laid, 
Is  still  a  tax  on  that  unhappy  trade  : 
If  so  upright  a  statesman  you  can  find, 
Whose  passions  bend  to  his  unbiass'd  mind  ; 
Who  does  his  arts  and  policies  apply, 
To  raise  his  country,  not  his  family. 
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Is  there  a  mortal  who  on  God  relie*  ? 
Whose  life  his  faith  and  doctrine  justifies? 
Not  one  blown  up  with  vain,  aspiring  pride, 
Who,  for  reproof  of  sins,  does  man  deride; 
Whose  envious  heart,  with  saucy  eloquence, 
Dares  chide  at  kings,  and  rail  at  men  of  sense  ; 
Who  in  his  talking  vents  more  peevish  lies, 
More  bitter  railings,  scandals,  calumnies, 
Than  at  a  gossiping  are  thrown  about, 
When  the  good  wives  drink  free,  and  then  fall  out. 
None  of  the  sensual  tribe,  whose  talents  lie 
In  avarice,  pride,  in  sloth,  and  gluttony  ; 
Who  hunt  preferment,  but  abhor  good  lives ;       ~) 
Whose  lust  exalted  to  that  height  arrives,  > 

They  act  adultery  with  their  own  wives ;  ) 

And,  ere  a  score  of  years  completed  be,  l 

Can  from  the  lofty  stage  of  honour  see  v 

Half  a  large  parish  their  own  progeny.  } 

Nor  doating ,  who  would  be  ador'd 

For  domineering  at  the  council-board ; 

A  greater  fop,  in  business  at  fourscore, 

Fonder  of  serious  toys,  affected  more, 

Than  the  gay,  glittering  fool  at  twenty  proves, 

With  all  his  noise,  his  tawdry  clothes,  and  loves. 

But  a  meek,  humble  man,  of  modest  sense, 
Who,  preaching  peace,  does  practise  continence ; 
Whose  pious  life's  a  proof  he  does  believe 
Mysterious  truths,  which  no  man  can  conceive. 
If  upon  earth  there  dwell  such  godlike  men, 
I'll  here  recant  my  paradox  to  them, 
Adore  those  shrines  of  virtue,  homage  pay, 
And,  with  the  thinking  world,  their  laws  obey. 
If  such  there  are,  yet  grant  me  this  at  least, 
Man  differs  more  from  man,  than  man  from  beast. 
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UPON  NOTHING. 


Nothing  !  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  shade, 
That  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made, 
And  (well  flx'd)  art  alone  of  ending  not  afraid. 


not, 
When  primitive  Nothing  Something  straight  begot, 
Then  all  proceeded  from  the  great  united — What? 

Something,  the  general  attribute  of  all, 

Sever'd  from  thee,  its  sole  original, 

Into  thy  boundless  self  must  undistinguish'd  fall. 

Yet  Something  did  thy  mighty  power  command, 
And  from  thy  fruitful  emptiness's  hand 
Snateh'd  men,  beasts,  birds,  fire,  air,  and  land. 

Matter,  the  wicked'st  offspring  of  thy  race, 

By  Form  assisted,  flew  from  thy  embrace  : 

And  rebel  Light  ohscur'd  thy  reverend  dusky  face. 

With  Form  and  Matter,  Time  and  Place  did  join  ; 
Body,  thy  foe,  with  thee  did  leagues  combine, 
To  spoil  thy  peaceful  realm,  and  ruin  all  thy  line. 

But  tum-coat  Time  assists  the  foe  in  vain, 
And,  brib'd  by  thee,  assists  thy  shorMivd  reign, 
And  to  thy  hungry  womb  drives  back  thy  slaves 
again. 

Though  mysteries  are  bar'd  from  laic  eyes, 

And  the  divine  alone,  with  warrant,  pries 

Into  thy  bosom,  where  the  truth  in  private  lies ; 
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Yet  this  of  thee  the  wise  may  freely  say, 
Thou  from  the  virtuous  Nothing  tak'st  away, 
And  to  be  part  with  thee  the  wicked  wisely  pray. 

Great  Negative !  how  vainly  would  the  wise 

Inquire,  define,  distinguish,  teach,  devise  ? 

Didst  thou  not  stand  to  point  their  dull  philosophies. 

Is,  or  is  not,  the  two  great  ends  of  Fate, 
And,  true  or  false,  the  subject  of  debate, 
That  perfect  or  destroy  the  vast  designs  of  Fate  ; 

When  they  have  rack'd  the  politician's  breast, 
Within  thy  bosom  most  securely  rest,  [best. 

And,  when  redue'd  to  thee,  are  least  unsafe  and 

But  Nothing,  why  does  Something  still  permit, 

That  sacred  monarchs  should  at  council  sit, 

With  persons  highly  thought  at  best  for  nothing  fit  ? 

While  weighty  Something  modestly  abstains 
From  princes'  coffers,  and  from  statesmen's  brains, 
And  nothing  there  like  stately  Nothing  reigns. 

Nothing,  who  dwell'st  with  fools  in  grave  disguise, 
For  whom  they  reverend  shapes  and  forms  devise, 
Lawn  sleeves,  and  furs,  and  gowns,  when  they  like 
thee  look  wise. 

French  truth,  Dutch  prowess,  British  policy, 
Hibernian  learning,  Scotch  civility,  [thee. 

Spaniards'  dispatch,  Danes'  wit,  are  mainly  seen  in 

The  great  man's  gratitude  to  his  best  friend, 
Rings'  promises,  whores'  vows,  tow'rds  thee  they 

bend, 
Flow  swiftly  into  thee,  and  in  thee  ever  end. 
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AN  ALLUSION 

TO  THE 
TENTH  SATIRE  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

Well,  sir,  'tis  granted ;  I  said  Dryden's  rhymes 

Were  stolen,  unequal,  nay  dull,  many  times  : 

What  foolish  patron  is  there  found  of  his, 

So  blindly  partial  to  deny  me  this  ? 

But  that  his  plays,  embroider'd  up  and  down 

With  wit  and  learning,  justly  please  the  town, 

In  the  same  paper  I  as  freely  own. 

Yet,  having  this  allow'd,  the  heavy  mass 

That  stuffs  up  his  loose  volumes  must  not  passj 

For  by  that  rule  I  might  as  well  admit 

Crown's  tedious  scenes  for  poetry  and  wit. 

'Tis  therefore  not  enough,  when  your  false  sense 

Hits  the  false  judgment  of  an  audience 

Of  clapping  fools  assembling,  a  vast  crowd, 

Till  the  throng'd  playhouse  crack  with  the  dull  loadj 

Though  ev'n  that  talent  merits,  in  some  sort, 

That  can  divert  the  rabble  and  the  court, 

Which  blundering  Settle  never  could  obtain, 

And  puzzling  Otway  labours  at  in  vain  : 

But  within  due  proportion  circumscribe 

Whate'er  you  write,  that  with  a  flowing  tide 

The  style  may  rise,  yet  in  its  rise  forbear 

With  useless  words  to'  oppress  the  wearied  ear. 

Here  be  your  language  lofty,  there  more  light, 

Your  rhetoric  with  your  poetry  unite. 

For  elegance'  sake,  sometimes  allay  the  force 

Of  epithets ;  'twill  soften  the  discourse. 
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A  jest  in  scorn  points  out  and  hits  the  thing 
More  home,  than  the  remotest  satire's  sting. 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson  did  in  this  excel, 
And  might  herein  be  imitated  well ; 
Whom  refin'd  Etherege  copies  not  at  all, 
But  is  himself  a  sheer  original. 
Nor  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindaric  strains,    1 
Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  pains,  ? 

And  rides  a  jaded  Muse,  whipt,  with  loose  reins,  j 
When  Lee  makes  temperate  Scipio  fret  and  rave, 
And  Hannibal,  a  whining,  amorous  slave, 
I  laugh,  and  wish  the  hot-brain'd  fustian  fool 
In  Busby's  hands,  to  be  well  lash'd  at  school. 
Of  all  our  modern  wits,  none  seem  to  me  ) 

Once  to  have  touch'd  upon  true  comedy,  £■ 

But  hasty  Shadweil  and  slow  Wycherley.  j 

Shadwell's  unfmish'd  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  force  of  nature,  none  of  art ; 
With  just,  bold  strokes,  he  dashes  here  and  there,. 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care, 
Scorning  to  varnish  his  good  touches  o'er, 
To  make  the  fools  and  women  praise  them  more. 
But  Wycherley  earns  hard  whate'er  he  gains  ; 
He  wants  no  judgment,  and  he  spares  no  pains: 
He  frequently  excels,  and,  at  the  least, 
Makes  fewer  faults  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Waller,  by  Nature  for  the  bays  design'd, 
With  force  and  tire,  and  fancy  unconrin'd, 
In  panegyric  does  excel  mankind. 
He  best  can  turn,  enforce,  and  soften  things, 
To  praise  great  conquerors,  and  flatter  kings. 
For  pointed  satire  I  would  Buckhurst  choose, 
The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natur'd  Muse; 


.1 
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For  songs  aud  verses  mannerly  obscene, 

That  can  stir  Nature  up  by  springs  unseen, 

And,  without  forcing  blushes,  warm  the  queen : 

Sediey  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art, 

That  can  with  a  resistless  power  impart 

The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart, 

Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire, 

Betwixt  declining  virtue  and  desire, 

Till  the  poor  vanquished  maid  dissolves  away, 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day. 

Dryden  in  vain  tried  this  nice  way  of  wit ; 

For  he,  to  be  a  tearing  blade,  thought  fit 

To  give  the  ladies  a  dry  bawdy  bob  ; 

And  thus  he  got  the  name  of  Poet  Squab. 

Bat  to  be  just,  'twill  to  his  praise  be  found, 

His  excellences  more  than  faults  abound  : 

Nor  dare  I  from  his  sacked  temples  tear 

The  laurel,  which  he  best  deserves  to  wear. 

But  does  not  Dryden  find  ev'n  Jonson  dull? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  incorrect,  and  full 

Of  lewd  lines,  as  he  calls  them?  Shakspeare's  style 

Stiff  and  affected  ?  to  his  own  the  while 

Allowing  all  the  justice  that  Ins  pride 

So  arrogantly  had  to  these  denied  I 

And  may  not  I  have  leave  impartially 

To  search  and  censure  Dryden 's  works,  and  try 

If  those  gross  faults  his  choice  pen  doth  commit 

Proceed  from  want  of  judgment,  or  of  wit? 

Or  if  his  lumpish  fancy  does  refuse 

Spirit  and  grace  to  his  loose  slattern  Muse  ? 

Five  hundred  verses  every  morning  writ, 

Prove  him  no  more  a  poet  than  a  wit : 

Such  scribbling  authors  have  been  seen  before;  ^ 

Mustapha,  the  Island  Princess,  forty  more,  v 

Were  things  perhaps  compos'd  in  half  an  hour.   j 
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To  write  what  may  securely  stand  the  test 
Of  being  well  read  over  thrice  at  least ; 
Compare  each  phrase,  examine  every  line, 
Weigh  every  word,  and  every  thought  refine  ; 
Scorn  all  applause  the  vile  rout  ran  bestow, 
Ami  he  content  to  please  those  tew  who  know. 
Canst  thou  be  such  a  vain  mistaken  thing, 
To  wish  thy  works  might  make  a  playhouse  ring 
With  the  unthinking  laughter  and  poor  praise 
Of  fops  and  ladies,  factious  for  thy  plays? 
Then  send  a  cunning  friend  to  learn  thy  doom 
From  the  shrewd  judges  in  the  drawing-room. 
I've  no  ambition  on  that  idle  score, 
But  say  with  Betty  Morrice  heretofore, 
When    a  court  lady    call'd  her    Buckhurst's '  f 
whore —  * 

'  I  please  one  man  of  wit,  am  proud  on't  too; 
Let  all  the  coxcombs  dance  to  bed  to  you.' 
Should  I  be  troubled  when  the  Purblind  Knight,  } 
Who  squints  more  in  his  judgment  than  his  sight,  r 
Picks  silly  faults,  and  censures  what  I  write?        3 
Or  when  the  poor  fed  poets  of  the  town 
For  scraps  and  coach-room  cry  my  verses  down  ? 
I  loath  the  rabble  :  'tis  enough  for  me 
If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Shephard,  Wycherley, 
Godolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurst,  Buckingham, 
And  some  few  more,  whom  I  omit  to  name, 
Approve  my  sense :  I  count  their  censure  2,  fame 


>. 


1 


1  The  same  probably  who  is  celebrated  by  Lord  Buck- 
hurst, (or  Dorset)  in  his  Poems.  See  Gent.  Mag.  17fc>o. 
p.  21?. 

*  Censure  is  here  used  for  judgment  or  opinion. 
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TO  STR  CAR  SCROPE1. 

To  rack  and  torture  thy  unmeaning  brain, 
In  Satire's  praise,  to  a  low  untun'd  strain, 
In  thee  was  most  impertinent  and  vain. 
When  in  thy  person  we  more  clearly  see 
That  Satire's  of  divine  authority, 
For  God  made  one  on  man  when  he  made  thee ; 
To  show  there  were  some  men,  as  there  are  apes, 
Fram'd  for  mere  sport,  who  differ  but  in  shapes  : 
In  thee  are  all  these  contradictions  join'd, 
That  make  an  ass  prodigious  and  refin'd. 
A  lump  deform'd  and  shapeless  wert  thou  born, 
Begot  in  Love's  despight  and  Nature's  scorn  j 
And  art  grown  up  the  most  ungrateful  wight, 
Harsh  to  the  ear,  and  hideous  to  the  sight ; 
Yet  Love's  thy  business,  Beauty  thy  delight. 
Curse  on  that  silly  hour  that  first  inspir'd 
Thy  madness,  to  pretend  to  be  admir'd  ; 
To  paint  thy  grisly  face,  to  dance,  to  dress, 
And  all  those  awkward  follies  that  express 
Thy  loathsome  love,  and  filthy  daintiness. 
Who  needs  wilt  be  an  ugly  Beau-Garcon, 
Spit  at,  and  shun'd  by  every  girl  in  town  ; 
Where  dreadfully  Love's  scarecrow  thou  artplac'd, 
To  fright  the  tender  flock  that  long  to  taste : 
While  every  coming  maid,  when  you  appear, 
Starts  back  for  shame,  and  straight  turns  chaste  for 
fear ; 

1  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who  thought  himself  reflected  on  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  preceding  poem,  published  a  poem  '  lu 
Defence  of  Satire,'  which  occasioned  this  reply. 
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For  none  so  poor  or  prostitute  have  prov'd, 
Where  you  made  love,  to'  endure  to  be  belov'd. 
'Twere  labour  lost,  or  else  I  would  advise  ; 
But  thy  halfwit  will  ne'er  let  thee  be  wise. 
Half  witty,  and  half  mad,  and  scarce  half  brave, 
Half  honest  (which  is  very  much  a  knave); 
Made  up  of  all  these  lialves,  thou  canst  not  pass 
For  any  tiling  entirely,  but  an  ass. 


EPILOGUE. 


As  charms  are  nonsense,  nonsense  seems  a  charm, 
Which  hearers  of  all  judgment  does  disarm  ; 
For  songs  and  scenes  a  double  audience  bring, 
And  doggrel  takes,  which  smiths  in  satin  sing. 
Now  to  machines  and  a  dull  mask  you  run  :         } 
We  find  that  wit's  the  monster  you  would  shun,     *- 
And  by  my  troth  'tis  most  discreetly  done;  ) 

For  since  with  vice  and  folly  wit  is  fed, 
Through  mercy  'tis  most  of  you  are  not  dead. 
Players  turn  puppets  now  at  your  desire,  \ 

In  their  mouth's  nonsense,  in  their  tail's  a  wire  ;  f 
They  fly  through  crowds  of  clouts  and  showers  i 
offire.  J 

A  kind  of  losing  Loadum  is  their  game, 
Where  the  worst  writer  has  the  greatest  fame. 
To  get  vile  plays  like  theirs  shall  be  our  care ; 
But  of  such  awkward  actors  we  despair. 

False  taught  at  first 

Like  bowls  ill  biass'd,  still  the  more  they  run, 
They're  further  off  than  when  they  first  begun  ; 
In  comedy  their  unweigh'd  action  mark, 
There's  one  is  such  a  dear  familiar  spark, 
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He  yawns  as  if  he  were  but  half  awake, 
And  fribbling  for  free  speaking  does  mistake  ; 
False  accent,  and  neglectful  action  too  : 
They  have  both  so  nigh  good,  yet  neither  true, 
That  both  together,  like  an  ape's  mock  face, 
By  near  resembling  man,  do  man  disgrace. 
Thorough-pac'd  ill  actors  may,  perhaps,  be  cur'd; 
Half  players,  like  half-wits,  can't  be  endur'd. 
Yet  there  are  they,  who  durst  expose  the  age 
Of  the  great '  wonder  of  the  English  stage ; 
Whom  Nature  seem'd  to  form  for  your  delight, 
And  bid  him  speak,  as  she  bid  Shakspeare  write. 
Those  blades  indeed  are  cripples  in  their  art, 
Mimic  his  foot,  but  not  his  speaking  part. 
Let  them  the  Traitor  or  Volpone  try, 

Could  they 

Rage  like  Cethegus,  or  like  Cassius  die, 
They  ne'er  had  sent  to  Paris  for  such  fancies, 
As  monsters'  heads  and  merry-andrew's  dances. 
Wither'd,  perhaps,  not  perish'd,  we  appear; 
But  they  are  blighted,  and  ne'er  came  to  bear. 
The'  old  poets  dress'd  your  mistress  Wit  before ;  } 
These  draw  you  on  with  an  old  painted  whore,    f 
And  sell,  like  bawds,  patch'd  plays  for  maids  C 
twice  o'er.  } 

Yet  they  may  scorn  our  house  and  actors  too, 
Since  they  have  swell'd  so  high  to  hector  you. 
They  cry, '  Pox  o'  these  Covent-garden  men  ; 
D — n  them,  not  one  of  them  but  keeps  out  ten, 
Were  they  once  gone,we  for  those  thundering  blades 
.Should  have  an  audience  of  substantial  trades, 

1  Major  Mohan. 
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Who  love  our  muzzled  boys  and  tearing  fellows, 
My  Lord,  great  Neptune,  and  great  nephew  TEolus. 
O  how  the  merry  citizen's  in  love 

With 

Psyche,  the  goddess  of  each  field  and  grove.' 
He  cries, '  1'  faith,  me  thinks  'tis  well  enough  ;' 
But  you  roar  out  and  cry,  "Tis  all  damn'd  stuff!' 
So  to  their  house  the  graver  fops  repair ; 
While  men  of  wit  find  one  another  here. 


PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  AT  THE 
COURT  AT  WHITEHALL,  BEFORE  KING  CHARLES  II. 

By  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard. 

Wit  has  of  late  took  up  a  trick  to'  appear 
Unmannerly,  or  at  the  best,  severe  ; 
And  poets  share  the  fate  by  which  we  fall, 
When  kindly  we  attempt  to  please  you  all. 
'Tis  hard  your  scorn  should  against  such  prevail, 
Whose  ends  are  to  divert  you,  though  they  fail. 
You  men  would  think  it  an  ill-natur'd  jest, 
Should  we  laugh  at  you  when  you  do  your  best. 
Then  rail  not  here,  though  you  see  reason  for' 
If  wit  can  find  itself  no  better  sport, 
Wit  is  a  very  foolish  thing  at  court. 
Wit's  business  is  to  please,  and  not  to  fright ; 
'Tis  no  wit  to  be  always  in  the  right ; 
You'll  find  it  none,  who  dare  be  so  to-night. 
Few  so  ill-bred  will  venture  to  a  play, 
To  spy  out  faults  in  what  we  women  say. 


1 
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For  us,  no  matter  what  we  speak,  but  how : 
How  kindly  can  we  say — I  hate  you  now  ! 
And  for  the  men,  if  you'll  laugh  at  them,  do  ; 
They  mind  themselves  so  much,  they'll  ne'er  mind 

you. 
But  why  do  I  descend  to  lose  a  prayer 
On  those  small  saints  in  wit  ?  the  god  sits  there ! 

TO  THE  KING. 

To  you  (great  sir)  my  message  hither  tends, 
From  Youth  and  Beauty,  your  allies  and  friends  j 
See  my  credentials  written  in  my  face  ; 
Tliey  challenge  your  protection  in  this  place  ; 
And  hither  come  with  such  a  force  of  charms, 
As  may  give  check  ev'n  to  your  prosperous  arms. 
Millions  of  Cupids  hovering  in  the  rear, 
Like  eagles  following  fatal  troops,  appear : 
All  waiting  for  the  slaughter  which  draws  nigh, 
Of  those  bold  gazers  who  this  night  must  die. 
Nor  can  you  'scape  our  soft  captivity, 
From  which  old  age  alone  must  set  you  free. 
Then  tremble  at  the  fatal  consequence,  \ 

Since  'tis  well  known,  for  your  own  part,  great  f 
Prince,  ( 

'Gainst  us  you  still  have  made  a  weak  defence.   } 
Be  generous  and  wise,  and  take  our  part ; 
Remember  we  have  eyes,  and  you  a  heart ; 
Else  you  may  find,  too  late,  that  we  are  things 
Born  to  kill  vassals,  and  to  conquer  kings. 
But  oh,  to  what  vain  conquest  I  pretend! 
While  Love  is  our  commander,  and  your  friend. 
Our  victory  your  empire  more  assures ; 
For  Love  will  ever  make  the  triumph  yours. 
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AN 

ESSAY  ON  TRANSLATED  VERSE. 

Cape  dona  extrema  tuorum. 


Happy  that  author  *,  whose  correct  Essay 
Repairs  so  well  our  old  Horatian  way  ; 
And  happy  you,  who  (by  propitious  fate) 
On  great  Apollo's  sacred  standard  wait, 
And  with  strict  discipline  instructed  right, 
Have  learn'd  to  use  your  arms  before  you  fight 
But  since  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage, 
Conspire  to  censure  and  expose  our  age, 
Provok'd  too  far,  we  resolutely  must, 
To  the  few  virtues  that  we  have,  be  just: 
For  who  have  long'd,  or  who  have  labour'd  more  1 
To  search  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  store,        > 
Or  dig  in  Grecian  mines  for  purer  ore  ?  ) 

The  noblest  fruits  transplanted  in  our  isle 
With  early  hope  and  fragrant  blossoms  smile. 

1  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
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Familiar  Ovid  tender  thought?  inspires, 

And  Nature  seconds  all  his  soft  desires  : 

Theocritus  does  now  to  us  helong; 

And  Albiou's  rocks  repeat  his  rural  song. 

Who  has  not  heard  how  Italy  was  bless'd, 

Above  the  Medes,  above  the  wealthy  East  ? 

Or  Gallus'  song,  so  tender  and  so  true, 

As  ev'n  Lycoris  might  with  pity  view ! 

When  mourning  nymphs   attend    their   Daphnis' 

hearse, 
Who  does  not  weep  that  reads  the  moving  verse? 
But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains  1 

Sicilian  Muses  through  these  happy  plains  V 

Proclaim  Saturnian  times— our  own  Apollo  reigns!  } 
When  France  had  breath'd,  after  intestine  broils  ! 
And  peace  aud  conquest  crown'd  her  foreign  toils, 
There  (cultivated  by  a  royal  hand) 
Learning  grew  fast,  and  spread,  and  bless'd  the  land ! 
The  choicest  books  that  Rome  or  Greece  have 

known, 
Her  excellent  translators  made  her  own  j 
And  Europe  still  considerably  gains, 
Both  by  their  good  example  and  their  pains. 
From  hence  our  generous  emulation  came, 
We  undertook,  and  we  performed  the  same. 
But  now,  we  show  the  world  a  nobler  way, 
And  in  translated  verse  do  more  than  they. 
Serene  and  clear,  harmonious  Horace  flows, 
With  sweetness  not  to  be  express'd  in  prose  : 
Degrading  prose  explains  his  meaning  ill, 
And  shows  the  stutf,  but  not  the  workman's  skill : 
I  (who  have  serv'd  him  more  than  twenty  years) 
Scarce  know  my  master  as  he  there  appears. 
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Vain  are  our  neighbours'  hopes,  and  vain  their 

cares ; 
The  fault  is  more  their  language's  than  theirs  : 
Tis  courtly,  florid,  and  abounds  in  words 
Of  softer  sound  than  ours  perhaps  atfords : 
But  who  did  ever  in  French  authors  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy  ? 
The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line, 
Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages 

shine. 
I  speak  my  private,  but  impartial  sense, 
With  freedom,  and  (I  hope)  without  offence  ; 
For  I'll  recant,  when  France  can  show  me  wit 
As  strong  as  ours,  and  as  succinctly  writ. 
'Tis  true,  composing  is  the  nobler  part ; 
But  good  translation  is  no  easy  art : 
For  though  materials  have  long  since  been  found, 
Yet  both  your  fancy  and  your  hands  are  bound ; 
And  by  improving  what  was  writ  before, 
Invention  labours  less,  but  judgment  more. 

The  soil  intended  for  Pierian  seeds 
Must  be  well  purg'd  from  rank  pedantic  weeds. 
Apollo  starts,  and  all  Parnassus  shakes, 
At  the  rude  rumbling  Baralipton  makes  : 
For  none  have  been  with  admiration  read, 
But  who  (beside  their  learning)  were  well  bred. 

The  first  great  work  (a  task  perform'd  by  few) 
Is,  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true  : 
No  mask,  no  tricks,  no  favour,  no  reserve ; 
Dissect  your  mind,  examine  every  nerve. 
Whoever  vainly  on  his  strength  depends, 
Begins  like  Virgil,  but  like  Maevius  ends. 
That  wretch  (in  spite  of  his  forgotten  rhymes) 
Condemn'd  to  live  to  all  succeeding  times, 
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With  pompous  nonsense  and  a  bellowing  sound 

Sung  lofty  Ilium,  tumbling  to  the  ground  : 

And  (if  my  Muse  can  through  past  ages  see) 

That  noisy,  nauseous,  gaping  fool  was  he ; 

Exploded,  when,  with  universal  scorn, 

The  mountains  labour'd,  and  a  mouse  was  born. 

*  Learn,  learn,  (Crotona's  brawny  wrestler  cries) 

Audacious  mortals,  and  be  timely  wise  ! 

'Tis  I  that  call,  remember  Milo's  end, 

Wedg'd  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend.' 

Each  poet  with  a  different  talent  writes; 
One  praises,  one  instructs,  another  bites- 
Horace  did  ne'er  aspire  to  epic  bays, 
Nor  lofty  Maro  stoop  to  lyric  lays. 
Examine  how  your  humour  is  inelin'd, 
And  which  the  ruling  passion  of  your  mind; 
Then  seek  a  poet  who  your  way  d»es  bend, 
And  choose  an  author  as  you  choose  a  friend. 
United  by  this  sympathetic  bond, 
You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  fond : 
Your  thoughts,  your  words,  your  styles,  your  sou's 
No  longer  his  interpreter,  but  he.  [agree  ; 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  Muse  betray'd  ! 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  ! 
Your  early,  kind,  paternal  care  appears, 
By  chaste  instruction  of  her  tender  years. 
The  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest,  and  should  be  the  best. 
Let  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear, 
No  wanton  sound  offend  her  virgin  ear. 
Secure  from  foolish  pride's  affected  state, 
And  specious  flattery's  more  pernicious  bait, 
Habitual  innocence  adorns  her  thoughts ; 
But  your  neglect  must  answer  for  her  faults. 
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Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may  choose  ? 
Variety  of  such  is  to  be  found  : 
Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  expound  ; 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice ; 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet, 
As  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street, 
To  copy  bulls  aud  bears,  and  every  sign 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  to  have  a  subject  good  : 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brings  fulsome  objects  to  my  view, 
(As  many  old  have  done,  aud  many  new) 
With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  fills, 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  lofty  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise, 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praise : 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still, 
Either  for  being  like,  or  being  ill : 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd? 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods, 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores,  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend — Virgil  begins  to  frown, 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down : 
My  blushing  Muse  with  conscious  fear  retires, 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise, 
And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise  j 
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Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts, 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts  ; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass, 

With  vital  heat  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  (lame  ; 

And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing 

came  : 
But  few,  oh  few  souls,  preordain'd  by  fate, 
The  race  of  gods,  have  reach'd  that  envied  height. 
No  Rebel-Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 
By  heaping  hills  on  hills  can  hither  climb  : 
The  grizly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 
yEneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 
How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall, 
Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call ! 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men,  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast: 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ ! 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet ! 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear  : 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod, 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  God. 
Hail,  mighty  Maro !  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame, 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse  ; 
The  Muse  instruct  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the 
Muse ! 
What  I  have  instane'd  only  in  the  best, 
Is,  in  proportion,  true  of  all  the  rest. 
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Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning  to  explore  ; 
There  sweat,  there  strain  ;  tug  the  laborious  oar ; 
Search  every  comment  that  your  care  can  find  ; 
Some  here,  some  there,  may  hit  the  poet's  mind : 
Yet  be  not  blindly  guided  by  tlie  throng  : 
The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong. 
When  things  appear  unnatural  or  hard, 
Consult  your  author,  with  himself  compar'd. 
Who  knows  what  blessing  Phoebus  may  bestow, 
And  future  ages  to  your  labour  owe  ? 
Such  secrets  are  not  easily  found  out ; 
But,  once  discover'd,  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Truth  stamps  conviction  in  your  ravish'd  breast ; 
And  peace  and  joy  attend  the  glorious  guest. 

Truth  still  is  one  ;  truth  is  divinely  bright ; 
No  cloudy  doubts  obscure  her  native  light; 
While  in  your  thoughts  you  find  the  least  debate, 
You  may  confound,  but  never  can  translate. 
Your  style  will  this  through  all  disguises  show ; 
For  none  explain  more  clearly  than  they  know. 
He  only  proves  he  understands  a  text, 
Whose  exposition  leaves  it  unperplex'd. 
They  who  too  faithfully  on  names  insist, 
Rather  create  than  dissipate  the  mist; 
And  grow  unjust  by  being  over  nice, 
(For  superstitious  virtue  turns  to  vice.) 
Let  Crassus' 2  ghost  and  Labienus  tell 
How  twice  in  Parthian  plains  their  legions  fell. 
Since  Rome  hath  been  so  jealous  of  her  fame, 
That  few  know  Pacorus'  or  Monaeses'  name. 

Words  in  one  language  elegantly  us'd, 
Will  hardly  in  another  be  excus'd. 

»  Hor.  3.  Ode  vi. 
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And  some  that  Rome  admir'd  in  Caesar's  time, 
May  neither  suit  our  genius  nor  our  clime. 
The  genuine  sense,  intelligibly  told, 
Shows  a  translator  both  discreet  and  bold. 

Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad ; 
And  'tis  much  safer  to  leave  out,  than  add. 
Abstruse  and  mystic  thought  you  must  express    } 
With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness;  ^ 

For  truth  shines  brightest  through  the  plainest  I 
dress.  ) 

The'  jEnean  Muse,  when  she  appears  in  state, 
Makes  all  Jove's  thunder  on  her  verses  wait. 
Yet  writes  sometimes  as  soft  and  moving  things 
As  Venus  speaks,  or  Philomela  sings. 
Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise, 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise. 
Affected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing, 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring. 
Vowels  and  accents,  regularly  plac'd, 
On  even  syllables  (and  still  the  last) 
Though  gross  innumerable  faults  abound, 
In  spite  of  nonsense,  never  fail  of  sound. 
But  this  is  meant  of  even  verse  alone, 
As  being  most  harmonious  and  most  known  : 
For  if  you  will  unequal  numbers  try, 
Their  accents  on  odd  syllables  must  lie. 
Whatever  sister  of  the  learned  Nine 
Does  to  your  suit  a  willing  ear  incline, 
Urge  your  success,  deserve  a  lasting  name, 
She'll  crown  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flame. 
But,  if  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail, 
And  turn  your  veering  heart  with  every  gale, 
You  lose  the  fruit  of  all  your  former  care, 
For  the  sad  prospect  of  a  just  despair. 
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A  quack  (too  scandalously  mean  to  name) 
Had,  by  man-midwifery,  got  wealth  and  fame  : 
As  if  Lncina  had  forgot  her  trade, 
The  labouring  wife  invokes  his  surer  aid. 
Well-season'd  bowls  the  gossip's  spirits  raise, 
Who,  while  she  guzzles,  chats  the  doctor's  praise; 
And  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes. 
But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man  ! 
(How  very  active  in  his  own  trepan !) 
For,  greedy  of  physicians'  frequent  fees, 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees ; 
Struts  in  a  new  unlicens'd  gown,  and  then 
From  saving  women  falls  to  killing  men. 
Another  such  had  left  the  nation  thin, 
In  spite  of  all  the  children  he  brought  in. 
Kis  pills  as  thick  as  hand-granadoes  flew ;    - 
And  where  they  fell,  as  certainly  they  slew ; 
His  name  struck  every  where  as  great  a  damp, 
As  Archimedes  through  the  Roman  camp. 
With  this,  the  doctor's  pride  began  to  cool ; 
For  smarting  soundly  may  convince  a  fool. 
But  now  repentance  came  too  late  for  grace : 
And  meagre  famine  star'd  him  in  the  face  : 
Fain  would  he  to  the  wives  be  reconcil'd, 
But  found  no  husband  left  to  own  a  child. 
The  friends,  that  got  the  brats,  were  poison'd  too 
In  this  sad  case,  what  could  our  vermin  do  ? 
Worried  with  debts  and  past  all  hope  of  bail, 
The'  unpitied  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail : 
And  there,  with  basket-alms  scarce  kept  alive, 
Shows  how  mistaken  talents  ought  to  thrive. 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen  ; 
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Who  must,  like  lawyers,  cithtM  starve  or  plead, 

And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead! 

But  you,  l'nmpdian,  wealthy,  pamper'd  heir*, 

Who  to  your  country  owe  your  swords  and  cares, 

Let  no  vain  hope  your  easy  mind  seduce, 

For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse. 

'  lis  very  dangerous,  tampering  with  the  Muse, 

The  profit's  small,  and  you  have  much  to  lose  ; 

For  though  true  wit  ailorus  your  birth  or  place, 

Degenerate  lines  degrade  the'  attainted  race. 

No  poet  any  passion  CM  excite, 

But  what  they  feel  transport  them  when  they  write. 

Have  you  been  led  through  the  Cumaaii  cave, 

And  heard  the'  impatient  maid  divinely  rave  ? 

I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes  : 

And  panting,  '  Lo  !  the  (iod,  the  God,'  she  cries; 

With  words  not  her's,aiid  more  than  human  sound, 

She  makes  the'  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 

through  the  ground. 
But,  though  we  must  obey  when  heaven    com- 
mands, 
And  man  in  vain  the  sacred  call  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are  possess'd. 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass, 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glass, 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat : 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights  ; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
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Before  tbe  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp, 

Adulterate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp, 

Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines, 

Compar'd  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines  : 

These  nervous,  bold;  those,  languid  and  remiss; 

There  cold  salutes  ;  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 

Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide 

With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Soane  divide ; 

Whose  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay, 

While  he,  with  eager  force,  urg'd  his  impetuous  way. 

The  privilege  that  ancient  poets  claim, 
Now  turn'd  to  licence  by  too  just  a  name, 
Belongs  to  none  but  an  established  fame, 

Which  scorns  to  take  it 

Absurd  expressions,  crude,  abortive  thoughts, 

All  the  lewd  legion  of  exploded  faults, 

Base  fugitives  to  that  asylum  fly, 

And  sacred  laws  with  insolence  defy. 

Not  thus  our  heroes  of  the  former  days 

Deserv'd  and  gain'd  their  never-fading  bays  ; 

For  I  mistake,  or  far  the  greatest  part 

Of  what  some  call  neglect,  was  studied  art. 

When  Virgil  seems  to  trirle  in  a  line, 

'Tis  like  a  warning-piece,  which  gives  the  sign 

To  wake  your  fancy,  and  prepare  your  sight, 

To  reach  the  noble  height  of  some  unusual  flight. 

I  lose  my  patience  when,  with  saucy  pride, 

By  untun'd  ears  I  hear  his  numbers  tried. 

Reverse  of  nature !  shall  such  copies  then 

Arraign  the'  originals  of  Maro's  pen  ? 

And  the  rude  notions  of  pedantic  schools 

Blaspheme  the  sacred  founder  of  our  rules  ? 

The  delicacy  of  the  nicest  ear 
Finds  nothing  harsh  or  out  of  order  there. 
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Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense, 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense, 
A  skilful  ear  in  numbers  should  preside, 
And  all  disputes  without  appeal  decide. 
This  ancient  Rome  and  elder  Athens  found, 
Before  mistaken  stops  debauch'd  the  sound. 

When,  by  impulse  from  heaven,  Tyrlueus  sung, 
In  drooping  soldiers  a  new  courage  sprung ; 
Reviving  Sparta  now  the  fight  maintain'd, 
And  what  two  generals  lost,  a  poet  gain'd. 
By  secret  influence  of  indulgent  skies, 
Empire  and  poesy  together  rise. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  state, 
And  when  they  fail  portend  approaching  fate. 
For  that  which  Rome  to  conquest  did  inspire, 
Was  not  the  Vestal,  but  the  Muses'  fire  ; 
Heaven  joins  the  blessings :  no  declining  age 
E'er  felt  the  raptures  of  poetic  rage. 

Of  many  faults,  rhyme  is,  perhaps,  the  cause  ; 
Too  strict  to  rhyme,  we  slight  more  useful  laws  ; 
For  that,  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was  never  known, 
Till  by  barbarian  deluges  o'erflown : 
Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  last  obey, 
And  change  their  own  for  their  invaders'  way. 

I  grant  that  from  some  mossy,  idol  oak, 
In  double  rhymes  our  Thor  and  Woden  spoke  ; 
And  by  succession  of  unlearned  times, 
As  bards  began,  so  monks  rung  on  the  chimes. 
But  now  that  Phcbbus  and  the  sacred  Nine 
With  all  their  beams  on  our  bless'd  island  shine, 
Why  should  not  we  their  ancient  rites  restore, 
And  be,  what  Rome  or  Athens  were  before  ? 
'  '  Have  we  forgot  how  Raphael's  numerous  prose 
1  An  Essay  on  Blank  Verse,  out  of  Paradise  Lost,  B.  VI. 
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Led  our  exalted  souls  through  heavenly  camps, 
And  mark'd  the  ground  where  proud  apostate 

thrones 
Defied  Jehovah  ?  Here,  'twixt  host  and  host, 
(A  narrow,  but  a  dreadful  interval) 
Portentous  sight !  before  the  cloudy  van 
Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanc'd, 
Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamaut  and  gold. 
There  bellowing  engines,  with  their  fiery  tubes, 
Dispers'd  ethereal  forms,  and  down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angels  on  archangels  roll'd  : 
Recover'd,  to  the  hills  they  ran,  they  flew, 
Which  (with  their  pondrous  load,  rocks,  waters, 

woods) 
From  their  firm  seats  torn  by  the  shaggy  tops 
They  bore  like  shields  before  them  through  the  air, 
Till  more  incens'd  they  hurl'd  them  at  their  foes. 
All  was  confusion,  Heaven's  foundation  shook, 
Threatening  no  less  than  universal  wreck, 
For  Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung, 
And  overpress'd  whole  legions  weak  with  sin  : 
Yet  they  blasphem'd  and  struggled  as  they  lay, 
Till  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd, 
And  (arm'd  with  vengeance)  God's  victorious  Son 
(Eifulgence  of  paternal  Deity) 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders  in  his  hand, 
Drove  the'  old  original  rebels  headlong  down, 
And  sent  them  flaming  to  the  vast  abyss.' 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  glorious  day, 
And  sing  loud  paeans  through  the  crowded  way, 
When  in  triumphant  state  the  British  Muse, 
True  to  herself,  shall  barbarous  aid  refuse, 
And  in  the  Roman  majesty  appear, 
Which  none  know  better,  and  none  come  so  near. 
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A    PARAPHRASE 

ON  PSALM  CXLVIII. 

O  azure  vaults !  O  crystal  sky ! 

The  world's  transparent  canopy, 
Break  your  long  silence,  and  let  mortals  know 
With  what  contempt  you  look  on  tilings  below. 

Wing'd  squadrons  of  the  God  of  war, 

Who  conquer  whosoe'er  you  are, 
Let  echoing  anthems  make  his  praises  known 
On  earth  his  footstool,  as  in  heaven  his  throne. 

Great  eye  of  all,  whose  glorious  ray 
Rules  the  bright  empire  of  the  day, 
O  praise  his  name,  without  whose  purer  light 
Thou  hadst  been  hid  in  an  abyss  of  night. 

Ye  moon  and  planets,  who  dispense, 
By  God's  command,  your  influence; 
Resign  to  him,  as  your  Creator  due, 
That  veneration  which  men  pay  to  you. 

Fairest,  as  well  as  first,  of  things, 
From  whom  all  joy,  all  beauty  springs; 
O  praise  the'  almighty  Ruler  of  the  globe, 
Who  useth  thee  for  his  empyrean  robe. 

Praise  him,  ye  loud  harmonious  spheres, 
Whose  sacred  stamp  all  nature  bears, 
Who  drd  all  forms  from  the  rude  chaos  draw, 
And  whose  command  is  the'  universal  law  : 
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Ye  watery  mountains  of  the  sky, 

And  you  so  far  above  our  eye, 
Vast  ever-moving  orbs,  exalt  his  name, 
Who  gave  its  being  to  your  glorious  frame. 

Ye  dragons,  whose  contagious  breath 

Peoples  the  dark  retreats  of  death, 
Change  your  fierce  hissing  into  joyful  song, 
And  praise  your  Maker  with  your  forked  tongue. 

Praise  him,  ye  monsters  of  the  deep, 
That  in  the  sea's  vast  bosoms  sleep  ; 
At  whose  command  the  foaming  billows  roar, 
Yet  know  their  limits,  tremble  and  adore. 

Ye  mists  and  vapours,  hail,  and  snow, 
And  you  who  through  the  concave  blow, 

Swift  executers  of  his  holy  word, 

Whirlwinds  and  tempests,  praise  the'  Almighty  Lord. 

Mountains,  who  to  your  Maker's  view 
Seem  less  than  mole-hills  do  to  you, 
Remember  how,  when  first  Jehovah  spoke, 
All  Heaven  was  fire,  and  Sinai  hid  in  smoke. 

Praise  him,  sweet  offspring  of  the  ground, 
With  heavenly  nectar  yearly  crown'd  ; 

And,  ye  tall  cedars,  celebrate  his  praise, 

That  in  his  temple  sacred  altars  raise. 

Idle  musicians  of  the  spring, 

Whose  only  care's  to  love  and  sing, 
Fly  through  the  world,  and  let  your  trembling  throat 
Praise  your  Creator  with  the  sweetest  note. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Praise  him  each  savage  furious  beast, 

That  on  his  stores  do  daily  feast : 
And  you  tame  slaves  of  the  laborious  plough, 
Your  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow. 

Majestic  monarclis,  mortal  gods, 
Whose  power  bath  lure  no  periods, 

May  all  attempts  against  your  crowns  be  vain  ! 

But  still  remember  by  whose  power  you  reign. 

Let  the  wide  world  his  praises  sing, 
Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  spring, 
Ami  from  the  Danube's  frosty  banks,  to  those 
Where  from  an  unknown  head  great  Nilus  Hows. 

You  that  dispose  of  all  our  lives, 
Praise  him  from  whom  your  power  derives; 
Be  true  and  just  like  him,  and  fear  his  word, 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  jour  sword. 

Praise  him,  old  monuments  of  time ; 

O  praise  him  in  your  youthful  prime  ; 
Praise  him,  fair  idols  of  our  greedy  sense ; 
Exalt  his  name,  sweet  age  of  innocence. 

Jehovah's  name  shall  only  last, 

When  heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  is  past : 

Nothing,  great  God,  is  to  be  found  in  thee, 

But  unconceivable  eternity. 

Exalt,  O  Jacob's  sacred  race, 
The  God  of  gods,  the  God  of  grace; 
Who  will  above  the  stars  your  empire  raise, 
And  with  his  glory  recompense  your  praise. 
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A   PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  TO 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK, 

AT  EDINBURGH. 

Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe, 
The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe  ; 
But  when  true  virtues  with  unclouded  light, 
All  great,  all  royal,  shine  divinely  bright,   ■ 
Our  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  our  voice  is  weak  ; 
Let  England,  Flanders,  let  all  Europe  speak, 
Let  Fiance  acknowledge  that  her  shaken  throne 
Was  once  supported,  Sir,  by  you  alone  ; 
Banish'd  from  thence  for  an  usurper's  sake, 
Yet  trusted  then  with  her  last  desperate  stake : 
When  wealthy  neighbours  strove  with  us  for  power, 
Let  the  sea  tell,  how  in  their  fatal  hour, 
Swift  as  an  eagle,  our  victorious  prince, 
Great  Britain's  genius,  flew  to  her  defence  ; 
His  name  struck  fear,  his  conduct  won  the  day, 
He  came,  he  saw,  he  seiz'd  the  struggling  prey, 
And  while  the  heavens  were  fire  and  the'  ocean 

blood, 
Confirm'd  our  empire  o'er  the  conquer'd  flood. 

O  happy  islands,  if  you  knew  your  bliss ! 
Strong  by  the  sea's  protection,  safe  by  his  ! 
Express  your  gratitude  the  only  way, 
And  humbly  own  a  debt  too  vast  to  pay  : 
Let  Fame  aloud  to  future  ages  tell, 
None  e'er  commanded,  none  obey'd  so  well; 
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While  this  high  courage,  this  undaunted  mind, 
So  loyal,  so  submissively  resign'd, 
Proclaim  that  such  a  hero  never  springs 
But  from  the  uncorrupted  blood  of  kings. 


SONG. 

ON  A  \OUNG    LADY  WHO  SUNG  FINELY,  AND  WAS 
AFRAID  OF  A  COLD. 

Winter,  thy  cruelty  extend, 
Till  fatal  tempests  swell  the  sea, 
In  vain  let  sinking  pilots  pray ; 

Beneath  thy  yoke  let  Nature  bend, 
Let  piercing  frost,  and  lasting  snow, 
Through  woods  and  fields  destruction  sow ! 

Yet  we  unmov'd  will  sit  and  smile, 
While  you  these  lesser  ills  create, 
These  we  can  bear ;  but,  gentle  Fate, 

And  thou,  bless'd  Genius  of  our  isle, 
From  Winter's  rage  defend  her  voice, 
At  which  the  listening  gods  rejoice. 

May  that  celestial  sound  each  day 
With  ecstasy  transport  our  souls, 
Whilst  all  our  passions  it  controls, 

And  kindly  drives  our  cares  away ; 
Let  no  ungentle  cold  destroy 
All  taste  we  have  of  heavenly  joy  ! 
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ODE  UPON  SOLITUDE. 

Hail,  sacred  Solitude !  from  this  calm  bay 
I  view  the  world's  tempestuous  sea, 

And  with  wise  pride  despise 

All  those  senseless  vanities : 
With  pity  mov'd  for  others,  cast  away 
On  rocks  of  hopes  and  fears,  I  see  them  toss'd 
On  rocks  of  folly,  and  of  vice,  I  see  them  lost. 
Some  the  prevailing  malice  of  the  great, 

Unhappy  men,  or  adverse  fate, 
Sunk  deep  into  the  gulfs  of  an  afflicted  state. 
But  more,  far  more,  a  numberless  prodigious  train, 
Whilst  Virtue  courts  them,  but,  alas !  in  vain, 

Fly  from  her  kind  embracing  arms, 
Deaf  to  her  fondest  call,  blind  to  her  greatest 

charms, 
And,  sunk  in  pleasures  and  in  brutish  ease,  [please. 
They  in  their  shipwreck'd  state  themselves  obdurate 

Hail,  sacred  Solitude  !  soul  of  my  soul, 

It  is  by  thee  I  truly  live, 
Thou  dost  a  better  life  and  nobler  vigour  give  ; 
Dost  each  unruly  appetite  control : 
Thy  constant  quiet  rills  my  peaceful  breast 
With  unmix'd  joy,  uninterrupted  rest. 

Presuming  love  does  ne'er  invade 

This  private  solitary  shade : 
And,  with  fantastic  wounds  by  beauty  made, 
The  joy  has  no  allay  of  jealousy,  hope,  and  fear, 
The  solid  comforts  of  this  happy  sphere  : 

Yet  I  exalted  Love  admire, 

Friendship,  abhorring  sordid  gain, 
And  purified  from  Lust's  dishonest  stain  : 
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Nor  is  it  for  my  solitude  unlit, 

For  I  am  with  my  friend  alone, 
As  if  we  were  but  one  ; 
'Tis  the  polluted  love  that  multiplies, 
Bat  friendship  does  two  souls  in  one  comprise. 

Here  in  a  full  and  constant  tide  dolh  flow 
All  blessings  man  can  hope  to  know  ? 
Here  in  a  deep  recess  of  thought  we  find 
Pleasures  which  entertain,  and  which  exalt  the  mind 
Pleasures  which  do  from  friendship  and  from  know- 
ledge rise, 
Which  make  us  happy,  as  they  make  us  wise  : 
Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass: 
Till  wiih  a  gentle  force  victorious  death 

My  solitude  invade, 
And,  stopping  for  a  while  my  breath, 
With  ease  convey  me  to  a  better  shade. 


THE  DREAM. 


To  the  pale  tyrant,  who  to  horrid  graves 
Condemns  so  many  thousand  helpless  slaves, 
Ungrateful  we  do  gentle  sleep  compare, 
Who,  though  his  victories  as  numerous  are, 
Yet  from  his  slaves  no  tribute  does  he  take, 
But  woeful  cares  that  load  men  while  they  wake. 
When  his  soft  charms  had  eas'd  my  weary  sight 
Of  all  the  baleful  troubles  of  the  light, 
Dorinda  came,  divested  of  the  scorn 
Which  the  unequal'd  maid  so  long  had  worn  ; 
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How  oft,  in  vain,  had  Love's  arch  god  essay'd 
To  tame  the  stubborn  heart  of  that  bright  maid! 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  pride  that  swells  her  mind, 
The  humble  God  of  Sleep  can  make  her  kind. 
A  rising  blush  increas'd  the  native  store 
Of  charms,  that  but  too  fatal  were  before. 
Once  more  present  the  vision  to  my  view, 
The  sweet  illusion,  gentle  Fate,  renew  ! 
How  kind,  how  lovely  she,  how  ravish'd  I ! 
Show  me,  bless'd  God  of  Sleep,  and  let  me  die. 


THE 

GHOST  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

TO  THE  NEW  ONE, 
APPOINTED  TO  MEET  AT  OXFORD. 

Fkom  deepest  dungeons  of  eternal  night, 

The  seats  of  horror,  sorrow,  pains,  and  spite, 

I  have  been  sent  to  tell  you,  tender  youth, 

A  seasonable  and  important  truth. 

I  feel  (but,  oh !  too  late)  that  no  disease 

Is  like  a  surfeit  of  luxurious  ease : 

And  of  all  others  the  most  tempting  things 

Are  too  much  wealth,  and  too  indulgent  kings. 

None  ever  was  superlatively  ill, 

But  by  degrees,  with  industry  and  skill : 

And  some,  whose  meaning  hath  at  first  been  fair, 

Grow  knaves  by  use,  and  rebels  by  despair. 

My  time  is  past,  and  yours  will  soon  begin, 

Keep  the  first  blossoms  from  the  blast  of  sin ; 

And  by  the  fate  of  my  tumultuous  ways. 

Preserve  yourselves,  and  bring  serener  days. 
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The  busy,  subtle  serpents  of  the  law 

Did  first  my  mind  from  true  obedience  draw  : 

While  I  did  limits  to  the  king  prescribe, 

And  took  for  oracles  that  canting  tribe, 

I  chang'd  true  freedom  for  the  name  of  free, 

And  grew  seditious  for  variety  : 

All  that  oppos'd  me  were  to  be  accus'd, 

And  by  the  laws  illegally  abus'd  : 

The  robe  was  summon'd,  Maynard  in  the  head, 

In  legal  murder  none  so  deeply  read; 

I  brought  him  to  the  bar,  where  once  he  stood, 

Stain'd  with  the  (yet  unexpiated)  blood 

Of  the  brave  Stratford,  when  three  kingdoms  rung 

With  his  accumulative  hackney  tongue  ; 

Prisoners  and  witnesses  were  waiting  by, 

These  had  been  taught  to  swear,  and  those  to  lie, 

And  to  expect  their  arbitrary  fates, 

Some  for  ill  faces,  some  for  good  estates. 

To  fright  the  people,  and  alarm  the  town, 

Bedloe  and  Gates  employ'd  the  reverend  gown. 

But  while  the  triple  mitre  bore  the  blame, 

The  king's  three  crowns  were  their  rebellious  aim ; 

I  seem'd  (and  did  but  seem)  to  fear  the  guards, 

And  took  for  mine  the  Bethels  and  the  Wards : 

Anti-monarchic  heretics  of  state, 

Immortal  atheists,  rich  and  reprobate  : 

But  above  all  I  got  a  little  guide, 

Who  every  ford  of  villany  had  tried : 

None  knew  so  well  the  old  pernicious  way 

To  ruin  subjects,  and  make  kings  obey ; 

And  my  small  Jehu,  at  a  furious  rate, 

Was  driving  Eighty  back  to  Forty-eight. 

This  the  king  knew,  and  was  resolv'd  to  bear, 

But  I  mistook  his  patience  for  his  fear. 
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All  that  this  happy  island  could  afford 

Was  sacrific'd  to  my  voluptuous  board, 

In  his  whole  paradise,  one  only  tree 

He  had  excepted  by  a  strict  decree  ; 

A  sacred  tree,  which  royal  fruit  did  bear, 

Yet  it  in  pieces  I  conspir'd  to  tear; 

Beware,  my  child !  divinity  is  there. 

This  so  undid  all  I  had  done  before, 

I  could  attempt,  and  he  endure  no  more  j 

My  unprepar'd,  and  unrepenting  breath, 

Was  snatch'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death  j 

And  I,  with  all  my  sins  about  me,  hurl'd 

To  the'  utter  darkness  of  the  lower  world  : 

A  dreadful  place  !  which  you  too  soon  will  see, 

If  you  believe  seducers  more  than  me. 


ON  THE 

DEATH  OF  A  LADY'S  DOG. 

Thou,  happy  creature,  art  secure 

From  all  the  torments  we  endure : 

Despair,  ambition,  jealousy, 

Lost  friends,  nor  love,  disquiet  thee ; 

A  sullen  prudence  drew  thee  hence 

From  noise,  fraud,  and  impertinence. 

Though  life  essay'd  the  surest  wile, 

Gilding  itself  with  Laura's  smile ; 

How  didst  thou  scorn  life's  meaner  charms, 

Thou  who  could'st  break  from  Laura's  arms  I 

Poor  cynic  !  still  methinks  I  hear 

Thy  awful  murmurs  in  my  ear ; 

As  when  on  Laura's  lap  you  lay, 

Chiding  the  worthless  crowd  away. 

How  fondly  human  passions  turn ! 

What  we  then  envied,  now  we  mourn ! 
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EPILOGUE 

TO 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT, 

When  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Dublin. 

You've  seen  to-night  the  glory  of  the  East, 
The  man,  who  all  the  then  known  world  possess'd, 
That  kings  in  chains  did  son  of  Amnion  call, 
And  kingdoms  thought  divine,  by  treason  fall. 
Him  Fortune  only  favour'd  for  her  sport ; 
And  when  his  conduct  wanted  her  support, 
His  empire,  courage,  and  his  boasted  line, 
Were  all  prov'd  mortal  by  a  slave's  design. 
Great  Charles,  whose  birth  has  promis'd  milder  sway, 
Whose  awful  nod  all  nations  must  obey, 
Secur'd  by  higher  powers,  exalted  stands 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands  : 
Those  miracles  that  guard  his  crowns,  declare 
That  Heaven  has  form'd  a  monarch  worth  their  care; 
Born  to  advance  the  loyal,  and  depose 
His  own,  his  brother's,  and  his  father's  foes. 
Faction,  that  once  made  diadems  her  prey,  ) 

And  stop'd  our  prince  in  his  triumphant  way,      V 
Fled  like  a  mist  before  this  radiant  day.  J 

So  when  in  heaven  the  mighty  rebels  rose, 
Proud,  and  resolv'd  that  empire  to  depose, 
Angels  fought  first,  but  unsuccessful  prov'd  ; 
God  kept  the  conquest  for  his  best  belov'd : 
At  sight  of  such  omnipotence  they  fly, 
Like  leaves  before  autumnal  winds,  and  die. 
All  who  before  him  did  ascend  the  throne, 
Labour'd  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on. 
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He  boldly  drives  them  forward  without  pain : 
They  hear  his  voice,  and  straight  obey  the  rein. 
Such  terror  speaks  him  destin'd  to  command ; 
We  worship  Jove  with  thunder  in  his  hand : 
But  when  his  mercy  without  power  appears, 
We  slight  his  altars,  and  neglect  our  pray'rs. 
How  weak  in  arms  did  civil  discord  show ! 
Like  Saul,  she  struck  with  fury  at  her  foe, 
When  an  immortal  hand  did  ward  the  blow. 
Her  offspring,  made  the  royal  hero's  scorn, 
Like  sons  of  earth,  all  fell  as  soon  as  born  : 
Yet  let  us  boast,  for  sure  it  is  our  pride,        [dyed, 
When  with  their  blood  our  neighbour  lands  were 
Ireland's  untainted  loyalty  remain'd, 
Her  people  guiltless,  and  her  fields  unstaind. 


ON 

THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

The  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay, 
As  David  and  the  sybils  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 

When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  kind, 

Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find ! 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise, 

Behold  the  pale  offender  rise, 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 
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Then  shall,  with  universal  dread, 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read, 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne  : 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known  ; 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

0  then  !  what  interest  shall  I  make, 
To  save  my  last  important  stake, 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake? 

Thou  mighty,  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy's  unexhausted  spring, 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring ! 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost ; 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  lost, 
In  storms  of  guilty  terror  tost. 

Thou  who  for  me  didst  feel  such  pain, 
Whose  precious  blood  the  cross  did  stain, 
Let  not  those  agonies  be  vain ! 

Thou  whom  avenging  powers  obey, 
Cancel  my  debt  (too  great  to  pay) 
Before  the  sad  accounting  day. 

Surrounded  with  amazing  fears, 
Whose  load  my  soul  with  anguish  bears, 

1  sigh,  I  weep  :  accept  my  tears. 

Thou  who  wert  mov'd  with  Mary's  grief, 
And,  by  absolving  of  the  thief, 
Hast  given  me  hope,  now  give  relief. 
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Reject  not  my  unworthy  prayer ; 
Preserve  me  from  that  dangerous  snare 
Which  death  and  gaping  hell  prepare. 

Give  my  exalted  soul  a  place 
Among  thy  chosen  right-hand  race, 
The  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  grace. 

From  that  insatiable  abyss, 

Where  flames  devour  and  serpents  hiss, 

Promote  me  to  thy  seat  of  bliss. 

Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend, 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend; 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end  ! 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breath, 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death  : 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind, 
Let  guilty  man  compassion  find ! 


ROSS'S  GHOST. 


Shame  of  my  life,  disturber  of  my  tomb, 
Base  as  thy  mother's  prostituted  womb ; 
Huffing  to  cowards,  fawning  to  the  brave,  } 

To  knaves  a  fool,  to  credulous  fools  a  knave,      > 
The  king's  betrayer,  and  the  people's  slave.         J 
Like  Samuel,  at  thy  necromantic  call, 
I  rise,  to  tell  thee,  God  has  left  thee,  Saul. 
I  strove  in  vain  the'  infected  blood  to  cure  : 
Streams  will  run  muddy,  where  the  spring's  impure. 
In  all  your  meritorious  life,  we  see 
Old  Taafe's  invincible  sobriety. 
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Places  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Spy, 
You  (like  Tom  Howard)  did  at  once  supply. 
From  Sydney's  blood  your  loyalty  did  spring  : 
You  show  us  all  your  parents,  but  the  king ; 
From  whose  too  tender  and  too  bounteous  arms 
(Unhappy  he  who  such  a  viper  warms  j 
As  dutiful  a  subject,  as  a  son  !) 
To  your  true  parent,  the  whole  town,  you  ran* 
Read,  if  you  can,  how  the'  old  apostate  fell : 
Outdo  his  pride,  and  merit  more  than  hell. 
Both  he  and  you  were  glorious  and  bright, 
The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  light : 
But  when,  like  him,  you  offer'd  at  the  crown, 
Like  him,  your  angry  father  kick'd  you  down. 
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Be  gone,  ye  slaves,  ye  idle  vermin  go  ; 

Fly  from  the  scourges,  and  your  master  know. 

Let  free  impartial  men  from  Dryden  learn 

Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern, 

And  weighty  truths,  solid  convincing  sense, 

Explain'd  by  unaffected  eloquence. 

What  can  you  (Reverend  Levi)  here  take  ill  ? 

Men  still  had  faults,  and  men  will  have  them  still : 

He  that  hath  none,  and  lives  as  angels  do, 

Must  be  an  angel ;  but  what's  that  to  you  ? 

While  mighty  Lewis  finds  the  Pope  too  great, 
And  dreads  the  yoke  of  his  imposing  seat, 
Our  sects  a  more  tyrannic  power  assume, 
And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rods  of  Rome  j 
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That  church  detain'd  the  legacy  divine; 
Fanatics  cast  the  pearls  of  heaven  to  swine : 
What  then  have  thinking,  honest  men,  to  do, 
But  choose  a  mean  between  the'  usurping  two  ? 

Nor   can  the'   Egyptian  patriarch   blame  thy 
Muse, 
Which  for  his  firmness  does  his  heat  excuse : 
Whatever  councils  have  approv'd  his  creed, 
The  preface  sure  was  his  own  act  and  deed. 
Our  church  will  have  that  preface  read,  you'll  say. } 
'Tis  true :  but  so  she  will  the'  Apocrypha  :  > 

And  such  as  can  believe  them,  freely  may.  j 

But  did  that  God  (so  little  understood), 
Whose  darling  attribute  is  being  good, 
From  the  dark  womb  of  the  rude  chaos  bring 
Such  various  creatures,  and  make  man  their  king; 
Yet  leave  his  favourite  man,  his  chiefest  care, 
More  wretched  than  the  vilest  insects  are  ? 

O  !  how  much  happier  and  more  safe  are  they, 
If  helpless  millions  must  be  doom'd  a  prey 
To  yelling  furies,  and  for  ever  burn 
In  that  sad  place  from  whence  is  no  return, 
For  unbelief  in  one  they  never  knew, 
Or  for  not  doing  what  they  could  not  do  ! 
The  very  fiends  know  for  what  crime  they  fell, 
And  so  do  all  their  followers  that  rebel : 
If  then  a  blind,  well-meaning  Indian  stray, 
Shall  the  great  gulf  be  show'd  him  for  the  way? 

For  better  ends  our  kind  Redeemer  died, 
Or  the  fail'n  angels'  rooms  will  be  but  ill  supplied. 

That  Christ,  who  at  the  great  deciding  day 
(For  he  declares  what  he  resolves  to  say) 
Will  damn  the  goats  for  their  ill-natured  faults, 
And  save  the  sheep  for  actions,  not  for  thoughts, 
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Hath  too  much  mercy  to  send  men  to  hell, 
For  humble  charity,  and  hoping  well. 

To  what  stupidity  are  zealots  grown, 
Whose  inhumanity,  profusely  shown 
In  damning  crowds  of  souls,  may  damn  their  ow 
I'll  err  at  least  on  the  securer  side, 
A  convert  free  from  malice  and  from  pride. 
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THE 

POET'S  COMPLAINT  OF  HIS  MUSE; 

OR, 
A  SATIRE  AGAINST  LIBELS. 

Si  quid  habent  veri  vatum  praesagia,  vivam, 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

THOMAS  E.4RL  OF  OSSORY, 

BARON  OF  MOOR  PARK,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST 
NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER,  &C. 

MY  LORD, 

Though  never  any  man  had  more  need  of  excuse 
for  a  presumption  of  this  nature  than  I  have  now  • 
yet,  when  I  have  laid  out  every  way  to  find  one, 
your  Lordship's  goodness  must  be  my  best  refuge ; 
and  therefore  I  humbly  cast  this  at  your  feet  for 
protection,  and  myself  for  pardon. 

My  Lord,  I  have  great  need  of  protection  ;  for 
to  the  best  of  my  heart  I  haye  here  published  iu 
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some  measure  the  truth,  and  I  would  have  it 
thought  honestly  too  (a  practice  never  more  out 
of  countenance  than  now)  ;  yet  truth  and  honour 
are  things  which  your  Lordship  must  needs  he 
kind  to,  because  they  are  relations  to  your  nature, 
and  never  left  you. 

Twould  be  a  second  presumption  in  me  to  pre- 
tend in  this  a  panegyric  on  your  Lordship  ;  for  it 
would  require  more  art  to  do  your  virtue  justice, 
than  to  flatter  any  other  man. 

If  I  have  ventured  at  a  hint  of  the  present  suf- 
ferings of  that  great  prince  mentioned  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  this  paper,  with  favour  from  your  Lord- 
ship I  hope  to  add  a  second  part,  and  do  all  those 
great  and  good  men  justice,  that  have  in  his  cala- 
mities stuck  fast  to  so  gallant  a  friend  and  so  good 
a  master.  To  write  and  finish  which  great  subject 
faithfully,  and  to  be  honoured  with  your  Lord- 
ships patronage  in  what  I  may  do,  and  your  appro- 
bation, or  at  least  pardon,  in  what  I  have  done, 
will  be  the  greatest  pride  of, 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  humble  admirer  and  servant, 

THOMAS  01  WAY. 
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ODE. 


To  a  high  hill,  where  never  yet  stood  tree, 

Where  only  heath,  coarse  tern,  and  furzes  grow, 
Where  (nipt  by  piercing  air) 
The  flocks  in  tatter'd  fleeces  hardly  gaze, 

Led  by  uncouth  thoughts  and  care, 
Which  did  too  much  his  pensive  mind  amaze, 
A  wandering  bard,  whose  Muse  was  crazy "} 
grown,  [town,  / 

Cloy'd  with  the  nauseous  follies  of  the  buzzing  >> 
Came,  look'd  about  him,  sigh'd,  and  laid  him  k 
down.  3 

5Twas  far  from  any  path,  but  where  the  earth 
Was  bare,  and  naked  all  as  at  her  birth, 
When  by  the  Word  it  first  was  made, 
Ere  God  had  said, 
*  Let  grass,  and  herbs,  and  every  green  thing  grow, 
With  fruitful  trees  after  their  kind  ;'  and  it  was  so. 
The  whistling  winds  blew  fiercely  round  his  head, 

Cold  was  his  lodging,  hard  his  bed ; 
Aloft  his  eyes  on  the  wide  heavens  he  cast, 
Where  we  are  told,  Peace  only's  found  at  last : 
And  as  he  did  its  hopeless  distance  see, 
Sigh'd  deep,  and  cried, '.  How  far  is  Peace  from  me!' 

Nor  ended  there  his  moan : 
The  distance  of  his  future  joy 
Had  been  enough  to  give  him  pain  alone  ; 

But  who  can  undergo 
Despair  ofease  to  come,with  weight  of  present  woe  ? 
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Down  his  afflicted  face  ^ 

The  trickling  tears  had  stream'd  so  fast  apace,    (. 
As  left  a  path  worn  by  their  briny  race.  ) 

Swoln  was  his  breast  with  sighs,  his  well- 
Proportion'd  limbs  as  useless  fell, 
Whilst  the  poor  trunk  (unable  to  sustain 
Itself)  lay  rack'd,and  shaking  with  its  pain. 
I  heard  his  groans  as  I  was  walking  by, 
And  (urg'd  by  pity)  went  aside,  to  see 

What  the  sad  cause  could  be       [high. 
Had  press'd  his  state  so  low,  and  rais'd  his  plaints  so 
On  me  he  fix'd  his  eyes.    I  crav'd, 
t  Why  so  forlorn  ?'  he  vainly  rav'd. 
Peace  to  his  mind  I  did  commend : 
But,  oh  !  my  words  were  hardly  at  an  end, 
When  I  perceiv'd  it  was  my  friend, 
My  much-lov'd  friend !  so  down  I  sat, 
And  begg'd  that  I  might  share  his  fate: 
I  laid  my  cheek  to  his,  when  with  a  gale 
Of  sighs  he  eas'd  his  breast,  and  thus  began  his  tale  : 

'lama  wretch  of  honest  race : 
My  parents  not  obscure,  nor  high  in  titles  were  : 
They  left  me  heir  to  no  disgrace. 
My  father  was  (a  thing  now  rare) 
Loyal  and  brave,  my  mother  chaste  and  fair : 
The  pledge  of  marriage-vows  was  only  I ; 
Alone  I  liv'd  their  much-lov'd,  fondled  boy  : 
They  gave  me  generous  education  •,  high 
They  strove  to  raise  my  mind  ;  and  with  it  grew 

their  joy. 
The  sages  that  instructed  me  in  arts 

And  knowledge,  oft  would  praise  my  parts, 
And  cheer  my  parents'  longing  hearts. 
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When  I  was  call'd  to  a  dispute, 
My  fellow-pupils  oft  stood  mute : 
Yet  never  Envy  did  disjoin 
Their  hearts  from  me,  nor  Pride  distemper  mine. 
Thus  my  first  years  in  happiness  I  past,  } 

Nor  any  bitter  cup  did  taste :  q 

But,  oh !  a  deadly  potion  came  at  last.  J 

As  I  lay  loosely  on  my  bed,  \ 

A  thousand  pleasant  thoughts  triumphing  in  my  ( 
head,  C 

\nd  as  my  sense  on  the  rich  banquet  fed,        ) 
A.  voice  (it  seem'd  no  more,  so  busy  I 
Vas  with  myself,  I  saw  not  who  was  nigh) 
Pierc'd  through  my  ears ;  "  Arise,  thy  good  Se- 

nander's  dead !" 
It  slook  my  brain,  and  from  their  feast  my  frighted 
senses  fled. 

*  From  thence  sad  discontent,  uneasy  fears, 
Aid  anxious  doubts  of  what  I  had  to  do, 

Grew  with  succeeding  years. 
Tie  world  was  wide,  but  whither  should  I  go  ? 
I,  whose  blooming  hopes  all  wither'd  were, 
Who'd  little  fortune,  and  a  deal  of  care  ? 
Td  Britain's  great  metropolis  I  stray'd, 

Where  Fortune's  general  game  is  play'd  j 
Fhere  honesty  and  wit  are  often  prais'd, 
Eut  fools  and  knaves  are  fortunate  and  rais'd  ; 
My  forward  spirit  prompted  me  to  find 

A  converse  equal  to  my  mind  : 
But  by  raw  judgment  easily  misled, 

(As  giddy  callow  boys 

Are  very  fond  of  toys) 
I  miss'd  the  brave  and  wise,  audin  their. stead 
On  every  sort  of  vanity  I  fed. 
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Gay  coxcombs,  cowards,  knaves,  and  prating 

fools, 
Bullies  of  o'ergrown  bulks  and  little  souls, 
Gamesters,  half-wits,  and  spendthrifts  (such  as 

think 
Mischievous  midnight  frolics,  bred  by  drink, 

Are  gallantry  and  wit, 
Because  to  their  lewd  understandings  fit) 
Were  those  wherewith  two  years  at  least  I  spen:, 
To  all  their  fulsome  follies  most  incorrigibly  ben' ; 
Till  at  the  last,  myself  more  to  abuse, 
I  grew  in  love  with  a  deceitful  Muse. 

'  No  fair  deceiver  ever  us'd  such  charms, 
To'  ensnare  a  tender  youth,  and  win  his  heart  • 
Or,  when  she  had  him  in  her  arms, 
Secur'd  his  love  with  greater  art. 
1  fancied,  or  I  dream'd  (as  poets  always  do) 

No  beauty  with  my  Muses  might  compare.     ^ 
Lofty  she  seem'd,  and  on  her  front  sat  a  mi-  ( 
jestic  air,  f 

Awful,  yet  kind  ;  severe,  yet  fair,  ) 

Upon  her  head  a  crown  she  bore, 
Of  laurel,  which  she  told  me  should  be  mine: 
And  round  her  ivory  neck  she  wore 
A  rope  of  largest  pearl.  Each  part  of  her  did  shine 
With  jewels  and  with  gold,  1 

Numberless  to  be  told  ;  > 

Which  in  imagination  as  I  did  behold,  } 

And  lov'd  and  wonder'd  more  and  more, 
Said  she,  "  These  riches  all,  my  darling,  shall  be 
thine, 
Riches  which  never  poet  had  before.'' 
She  promis'd  me  to  raise  my  fortune  and  my  name, 
By  royal  favour,  and  by  endless  fame ; 
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But  never  told 
How  hard  they  were  to  get,  how  difficult  to  hold. 

Thus  by  the  arts  of  this  most  sly 

Deluder  was  I  caught, 
To  her  bewitching  bondage  brought. 

Eternal  constancy  we  swore, 
A  thousand  times  our  vows  were  doubled  o'er : 
And  as  we  did  in  our  enhancements  lie,  } 

I  thought  no  pleasure  e'er  was  wrought  so  high,  > 
No  pair  so  happy  as  my  Muse  and  I.  } 

*  Ne'er  was  young  lover  half  so  fond 
When  first  his  pucelage  he  lost, 
Or  could  of  half  my  pleasure  boast. 
We  never  met  but  we  enjoy'd, 
Still  transported,  never  cloy'd, 
Chambers,  closets,  fields,  and  groves, 
Bore  witness  of  our  daily  loves  ; 
And  on  the  bark  of  every  tree 

You  might  the  marks  of  our  endearments  see. 
Distichs,  posies,  and  the  pointed  bits    1 

Of  satire  (written  when  a  poet  meets  > 

His  Muse's  caterwauling  fits)  ) 

You  might  on  every  rind  behold  and  swear 

I  and  my  Clio  had  been  at  it  there. 

Nay,  by  my  Muse  too,  I  was  bless'd 
With  offsprings  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
Such  as  have  pleas'd  the  noblest  minds, 

And  been  approv'd  by  judgments  of  the  best. 
But  in  this  most  transporting  height, 
Whence  I  look'd  down,  and  laugh'd  at  fate, 

All  of  a  sudden  I  was  alter'd  grown  ;  j 

I  round  me  look'd,  and  found  myself  alone  ;  f 

My  faithless  Muse,  my  faithless  Muse,  was  ( 
gone !  * 
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I  tried  if  I  a  verse  could  frame : 
Oft  I  in  vain  invok'd  my  Clio's  name. 

The  more  I  strove,  the  more  I  fail'd, 
I  cbaf 'd,  I  bit  my  pen,  curs'd  my  dull  skull, 
and  rail'd, 
Resolv'd  to  force  my  untoward  thought,  and  at 
the  last  prevail'd. 

A  line  came  forth,  but  such  a  one, 
No  travelling  matron  in  her  child-birth  pains, 
Full  of  the  joyful  hopes  to  bear  a  son, 
Was  more  astonish'd  at  the'  unlook'd-for  shape 
Of  some  deform'd  baboon,  or  ape, 
Than  I  was  at  the  hideous  issue  of  my  brains. 
I  tore  my  paper,  stab'd  my  pen, 
And  swore  I  'd  never  write  again  -y 
Resolv'd  to  be  a  doating  fool  no  more. 
But  when  my  reckoning  I  began  to  make, 
I  found  too  long  I  'd  slept,  and  was  too 
awake  j 
I  found  my  ungrateful  Muse,  for  whose  false 
I  did  myself  undo, 
Had  robb'd  me  of  my  dearest  store, 
My  precious  time,  my  friends,  and  reputation  too  ; 
And  left  me  helpless,  friendless,  very  proud,  and 
poor. 


3  late  f 
[sake  ?" 

i  false) 


Reason,  which  in  base  bonds  my  folly  had  in- 
thrall'd, 

I  straight  to  council  call'd  ; 
Like  some  old  faithful  friend,  whom  long  ago 
I  had  cashier'd,  to  please  my  flattering  fair. 
To  me  with  readiness  he  did  repair, 
Express'd  much  tender  cheerfulness,  to  find 
Experience  had  restor'd  him  to  my  mind; 
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And  loyally  did  to  me  show, 
How  much  himself  he  did  abuse, 
Who  credited  a  flattering,  false,  destructive,  trea- 
cherous Muse. 

I  ask'd  the  causes  why.    He  said, 
"  'Twas  never  known  a  Muse  e'er  staid 
When  Fortune  fled ;  for  Fortune  is  a  bawd 
To  all  the  Nine  that  on  Parnassus  dwell, 
Where  those  so  fam'd  delightful  fountains  swell 
Of  poetry,  which  there  does  ever  flow  ; 

And  where  wit's  lusty,  shining  god, 
Keeps  his  choice  seraglio. 
So  whilst  our  fortune  smiles,  our  thoughts  aspire, 
Pleasure  and  fame's  our  business  and  desire 
Then,  too,  if  we  find 
A  promptness  in  the  mind, 
The  Muse  is  always  ready,  always  kind. 
But  if  the'  old  harlot,  Fortune,  once  denies 
Her  favour,  all  our  pleasure  and  rich  fancy  dies. 
And  then  the'  young,  slippery  jilt,  the  Muse  too 
from  us  flies." 


} 


*  To  the  whole  tale  I  gave  attention  due  ; 
And  as  right  search  into  myself  I  made, 
I  found  all  he  had  said 
Was  very  honest,  very  true. 
O  how  I  hug'd  my  welcome  friend  ! 
And  much  my  Muse  I  could  not  discommend  : 
For  I  ne'er  liv'd  in  Fortune's  grace 
She  always  turn'd  her  back,  and  fled  from  me 

apace, 
And  never  once  vouchsaf 'd  to  let  me  see  her  face 
Then,  to  confirm  me  more, 


i : 


ze :  f 
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He  drew  the  veil  of  dotage  from  my  eyes : 
"  See  here,  my  son,  (said  he)  the  valued  prize 
Thy  fulsome  Muse  behold,   be  happy,  aud 
wise." 
1  look'd,  and  saw  the  rampant,  tawdry  quean, 

With  a  more  horrid  train 
Than  ever  yet  to  satire  lent  a  tale, 

Or  haunted  Chloris  in  the  Mall. 
The  first  was  he  '  who  stunk  of  that  rank  verse 
In  which  he  wrote  his  Sodom  Farce  ; 
A  wretch  whom  old  diseases  did  so  bite, 
That  he  writ  bawdry  sure  in  spite, 
To  ruin  and  disgrace  it  quite  : 
Philosophers  of  old  did  so  express 
Their  art,  and  show'd  it  in  their  nastiness. 

Next  him  appear'd  that  blundering  sot2, 
Who  a  late  Session  of  the  Poets  wrote. 
Nature  has  mark'd  him  for  a  heavy  fool ; 

By  \s  flat  broad  face  you'll  know  the  owl. 
The  other  birds  have  hooted  him  from  light; 
Much  buffeting  has  made  him  love  the  night, 
And  only  in  the  dark  he  strays ;  ^ 

Still  wretch  enough  to  live ;  with  worse  fools  / 
spends  his  days,  n- 

And  for  old  shoes  and  scraps   repeats  dull  I 
plays.  ) 

The  next  there  follow'd,   to  make  up  the 
throng, 
Lord  Lampoon  and  Monsieur  Song, 

1  Fishbonrne. 

2  The  Earl  of  Rochester,  or  Sir  John  Suckling,  seems 
here  designated;  most  probably  the  former,  as  be  maligiR't* 
poor  Otway. 
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Who  sought  her  love,  and  promis'd  for't 
To  make  her  famous  at  the  court. 
The  city- poet 3  too  was  there, 
In  a  black  satin  cap  and  his  own  hair, 

And  begg'd  that  he  might  have  the  honour 
To  beget  a  pageant  on  her, 
For  the  city's  next  lord-mayor. 
Her  favours  she  to  none  denied : 
They  took  her  all  by  turns  aside. 
Till  at  the  last  up  in  the  rear  there  came      % 
The  Poets'  scandal,  and  the  Muses'  shame,  f 
A  beast  of  monstrous  guise,  and  Libel  was  f 
his  name.  ) 

But  let  me  pause,  for  'twill  ask  time  to  tell 
How  he  was  born,  how  bred  and  where,  and 
where  he  now  does  dwell.' 

He  paus'd,  and  thus  renew'd  his  tale  : 
'  Down  in  an  obscure  vale,  [rise. 

Midst  fogs  and  fens,  where  mists  and  vapours 
Where  never  sun  was  seen  by  eyes, 
Under  a  desert  wood,  [bred, 

Which  no  man  own'd,  but  all  wild  beasts  were 
And  kept  their  horrid  dens,  by  prey  far  forag'd  fed, 
An  ill-pil'd  cottage  slood, 
Built  of  men's  bones  slaughter'd  in  civil  war  j 
By  magic  art  brought  thither  from  afar, 

There  liv'd  a  widow'd  witch, 
That  us'd  to  mumble  curses  eve  and  morn, 

Like  one  whom  wants  and  care  had  worn  j 
Meagre  her  looks,  and  sunk  her  eyes, 
Yet  mischiefs  studied,  discords  did  devise. 

3  This  must  have  been  Tatham,  or  Jordan. 
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She  appeared  bumble,  but  it  was  her  pride  : 
Slow  in  her  speech,  in  semblance  sanctified. 
Still  when  she  spoke  she  meant  another  way; 

And  when  she  curs'd,  she  seem'd  to  pray. 

Her  hellish  charms  had  all  a  holy  di<  -,  1 

And  bore  the  name  of  godliness,  ^ 

All  her  familiars  seem'd  the  sons  of  Peace.       ) 

Honest  habits  they  all  wore, 
In  outward  show  most  lamb-like  and  divine  : 
But  inward  of  all  vices  they  had  store, 
Greedy  as  wolves,  and  sensual  too  as  swine. 
Like  her,  the  sacred  scriptures  they  had  all  by 

heart, 
Most  easily  could  quote,  and  turn  to  any  part, 
Backward  repeat  it  all,  as  witches  their  prayers  do, 
And,  for  their  turn,  interpret  backward  too. 
Idolatry  with  her  was  held  impure, 
Because,  besides  herself,  no  idol  she  'd  endure. 
Though  not  to  paint,  she  d  arts  to  change  the 
face, 
And  alter  it  in  heavenly  fashion. 
Lewd  whining  she  dcfin'd  a  mark  of  grace, 
And  making  uidy  faces  was  mortification. 

Her  late  dead  pander  was  of  well-known  fame, 
Old  Presbyter  Rebellion  was  his  name  : 
She  a  sworn  foe  to  king,  his  peace,  and  laws, 
So  will  be  ever,  and  was  called  (bless  us!)  the  good 
old  cause. 

1  A  time  there  was  (a  sad  one  too) 
When  all  things  wore  the  face  of  woe, 
When  many  horrors  ra^'d  in  this  our  land, 
And  a  destroying  angel  was  sent  down 
To  scourge  the  pride  of  this  rebellious  town. 
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He  came,  and  o'er  all  Britain  stretch'd  his  con- 
quering hand  : 
Till  in  the'  untrodden  streets,  unwholesome  grass 
Grew  of  great  stalk,  its  colour  gross, 
And  melancholic  poisonous  green  ;  [seen, 
Like  those  coarse  sickly  weeds  on  an  old  dunghill 
Where  some  murrain-murder'd  hog, 
Poison'd  cat,  or  strangled  dog, 
rottenness  had  long  unburied  laid, 
And  the  cold  soil  productive  made. 
Birds  of  ill  omen  hover'd  in  the  air, 
And  by  their  cries  bade  us  for  graves  prepare ; 
And,  as  our  destiny  they  seem'd  to'  unfold, 
Drop'd  dead  of  the  same  fate  they  had  foretold. 
That  dire  commission  ended,  down  there  came 
Another  angel  with  a  sword  of  flame  : 

Desolation  soon  he  made, 
And  our  new  Sodom  low  in  ashes  laid. 
Distractions  and  distrusts  then  did  amongst  us  rise, 
When,  in  her  pious  old  disguise, 
This  witch,  with  all  her  mischief-making  train, 
Began  to  show  herself  again. 
The  sons  of  Old  Rebellion  straight  shesummon'd  all ; 
Straight  they  were  ready  at  her  call : 
Once  more  the'  old  bait  before  their  eyes  she 
cast, 
That  and  her  love  they  long'd  to  taste  ; 
And  to  her  lust  she  drew  them  all  at  last. 
So  Reuben  (we  may  read  of  heretofore) 
Was  led  astray, and  had  pollutions  with  his  father's 
whore. 

*  The  better  to  conceal  her  lewd  intent 
In  safety  from  observing  eyes, 


'! 
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The'  old  strumpet  did  herself  disguise 
In  comely  weeds,  and  to  the  city  went, 
Affected  truth,  much  modesty  and  grace, 
And  (like  a  worn-out  suburb  trull)  pass'd  there  for 
a  new  face. 

Thither  all  her  lovers  flock'd, 
And  there  for  her  support  she  found 
A  wight,  of  whom  Fame's  trumpet  much  does 

sound, 
With  all  ingredients  for  his  business  stock'd, 
Not  unlike  him  whose  story  has  a  place 
In  the'  annals  of  Sir  Hudibras. 
Of  all  her  business  he  took  care,  J 

And  every  knave  or  soul  that  to  her  did  repair,   C 
Had  by  him  admittance  there.  ) 

By  his  contrivance  to  her  did  resort 
All  who  had  been  disgusted  at  the  court. 

Those  whose  ambition  had  been  cross'd, 
Or  by  ill  manners  had  preferments  lost, 
Were  those  on  whom  she  practis'd  most  her 
charms, 
Lay  nearest  to  her  heart,  and  oftenest  in  her  arms. 
Interest  in  every  faction,  every  sect,  she  sought ; 
And  to  her  lure,flattering  their  hopes,  she  brought 
All  those  who  use  religion  for  a  fashion  : 
All  such  as  practise  forms,  and  take  great  pains 

To  make  their  godliness  their  gains, 
And  thrive  by  the  distractions  of  a  nation, 
She  by  her  art  insnar'd,  and  fetter'd  in  her  chains. 
Through  her  the  Atheist  hop'd  to  purchase  tole- 
ration, 
The  rebel  power,  the  beggar'd  spendthrift  lauds, 
Out  of  the  king'»  or  bishop's  hands. 
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Nay,  to  her  side  at  last  she  drew  in  all  the  rude, 
Ungovernable,  headlong  multitude  : 
Promis'd  strange  liberties,  and  sure  redress 
Of  never-felt,  unheard-of  grievances, 
Pamper'd  their  follies,  and  indulg'd  their  hopes, 

With  May-day  routs,  November  squibs,  and  burn- 
ing pasteboard  popes. 

i  With  her  in  common  lust  did  mingle  all  the  crew, 
Till  at  the  last  she  pregnant  grew  ; 
And  from  her  womb,  in  little  time,  brought  forth 
This  monstrous  and  detested  birth. 
Of  children  born  with  teeth  we've  heard, 
And  some  like  comets  with  a  beard ; 
Which  seem'd  to  be  forerunners  of  dire  change : 

But  never  hitherto  was  seen, 
Born  from  a  Wapping  drab,  or  Shoreditch  quean, 
A  form  like  this,  so  hideous  and  so  strange. 
To  help  whose  mother  in  her  pains,  there  came 
Many  a  well-known  dame 
The  bawd  Hypocrisy  was  there, 
And  madam  Impudence  the  fair : 
Dame  Scandal  with  her  squinting  eyes, 
That  loves  to  set  good  neighbours  at  debate, 
And  raise  commotions  in  a  jealous  state, 
Was  there,  and  Malice,  queen  of  far-spread  lies, 
With  all  their  train  of  frauds  and  forgeries; 
But  midwife  Mutiny,  that  busy  drab, 

That's  always  talking,  always  loud, 
Was  she  that  first  took  up  the  babe, 
And  of  the  office  most  was  proud. 
Behold  its  head  of  horrid  form  appears 
To  spite  the  pillory,  it  had  no  ears. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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When  straight  the  bawd  cried  out, '  'twas  surely 
To  the  bless'd  family  of  Prynne.'  [kin 

But  Scandal  offer  d  to  depose  her  word, 
Or  oath,  the  father  was  a  lord. 
The  nose  was  ogly,  long,  and  big,  "J 

Broad,  and  snouty,  like  a  pig ;  [dig ;  J- 

Which  show'd  he  would  in  dunghills  love  to  > 
Lov'd  to  cast  stinking  satires  up  in  ill-pil'd  rhymes, 
And  live  by  the  corruptions  of  unhappy  times. 

•  They  promis'd  all  by  turns  to  take  him, 
And  a  hopeful  youth  to  make  him. 
To  nurse  he  straight  was  sent 
To  a  sister-witch,  though  of  another  sort, 
One  who  profess'd  no  good,  nor  any  meant : 
All  day  she  practis'd  charms,  by  night  she  hardly 

slept, 
Yet  in  the  outcasts  of  a  northern  factious  town, 
A  little  smoky  mansion  of  her  own, 
Where  her  familiars  to  her  did  resort, 

A  cell  she  kept. 
Hell  she  ador'd,  and  Satan  was  her  god ; 
And  many  an  ugly  loathsome  toad 
Crawl'd  round  her  walls,  and  croak'd. 
Under  her  roof  all  dismal,  black,  and  smok'd, 
Harbour'd  beetles,  and  unwholesome  bats, 
Sprawling  nests  of  little  cats  ; 
All  which  were  imps  she  cherishd  with  her  blood, 
To  make  her  spells  succeed  and  good. 
Still  at  her  shrivel'd  breasts  they  hung,  whene'er 
mankind  she  curs'd,  [nurs'd. 

And  with  these  foster-brethren  was  our  monster 
In  little  time  the  hell-bred  brat 
Grew  plump  and  fat, 
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Without  bis  leading-strings  could  walk, 
And  (as  the  sorceress  taught  him)  talk. 
At  seven  years  old  he  went  to  school, 
Where  first  he  grew  a  foe  to  rule. 
Never  would  he  learn  as  taught, 
But  still  new  ways  affected,  and  new  methods 
Not  that  he  wanted  parts  [sought, 

To'  improve  in  letters,  and  proceed  in  arts ; 
But,  as  negligent  as  sly, 
Of  all  perverseness  brutishly  was  full, 
(By  nature  idle)  lov'd  to  shift  and  lie, 

And  was  obstinately  dull. 
Till,  spite  of  Nature,  through  great  pains,  the  sot 
(And  the'  influence  of  the'  ill  genius  of  ouf  land) 
At  last  in  part  began  to  understand. 
Some  insight  in  the  Latin  tongue  he  got ; 
Could  smatter  pretty  well,  and  write  too  a  plain 
hand. 
For  which  his  guardians  all  think  fit, 
In  compliment  to  his  most  hopeful  wit, 
He  should  be  sent  to  learn  the  laws, 
And  out  of  the  good  old  to  raise  a  darnn'd  new 
cause. 

'  In  which  the  better  to  improve  his  mind, 

As  by  Nature  he  was  bent  [find, 

To  search  in  hidden  paths,  and  things  long  buried 
A  wretch's  converse  much  he  did  frequent : 
One  who  this  world,  as  that  did  him,  disown'd, 
And  in  an  unfrequented  corner,  where 
Nothing  was  pleasant,  hardly  healthful  found, 

He  led  his  hated  life. 
Needy,  and  ev'n  of  necessaries  bare, 
No  servant  had  he,  children,  friend,  or  wife: 
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But  of  a  little  remnant,  got  by  fraud, 
(For  all  ill  turns  lie  lov'd,  all  good  detested,  and 
believ'd  no  God) 
Thrice  in  a  week  he  chang'd  a  hoarded  groat, 
With  which  of  beggars  scraps  he  bought. 
Then  from  a  neighbouring  fountain  water  got, 
Not  to  be  clean,  but  slake  his  thirst. 
He  never  bless'd  himself,  and  all  things  else  he 
curs'd. 
The  cell  in  which  he  (though  but  seldom)  slept. 

Lay  like  a  den,  uncleans'd,  unswept 
And  there  those  jewels  which  he  lov'd  he 
Old  worn-out  statutes,  and  records 
Of  common  privileges,  and  the  rights  of  lords. 
But  bound  up  by  themselves  with  care  were  laid 
All  the'  acts,  resolves,  and  orders  made 
By  the  old  long  Kunip-parliament, 
Through  all  the  changes  of  its  government : 
From  which  with  readiness  he  could  debate 
Concerning  matters  of  the  state,  [eight. 

All  down  from  goodly  forty-one  to  horrid  forty- 


!  he 

)  slept,  ) 
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*  His  friendship  much  our  monster  sought 
By  instinct,  and  by  inclination  too  : 
So  without  much  ado 
They  were  together  brought. 
To  him  obedience  Libel  swore,  and  by  him  was 
he  taught. 
He  learn'd  of  him  all  goodness  to  detest ; 

To  be  asham'd  of  no  disgrace  ; 
In  all  things  but  obedience  to  be  beast; 
To  hide  a  coward's  heart,  and  show  a  hardy  face. 
He  taught  him  to  call  government  a  clog, 
But  to  bear  beatings  like  a  dog : 
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To'  have  no  religion,  honesty,  or  sense, 

But  to  profess  them  all  for  a  pretence. 

Fraught  with  these  morals,  he  began 
To  complete  him  more  for  man  : 
Distinguish'd  to  him  in  an  hour 

'Twixt  legislative  and  judicial  power  ; 
How  to  frame  a  commonwealth, 
And  democracy,  by  stealth  ; 
To  palliate  it  at  first,  and  cry,  1 

'Twas  but  a  well-mix'd  monarchy,  V 

And  treason  salus  populi ;  3 

Into  rebellion  to  divide  the  nation, 

By  fair  committees  of  association: 

How  by  a  lawful  means  to  bring 
In  arms  against  himself  the  king, 
With  a  distinguishing  old  trick, 

'Twixt  persons  natural  and  politic  ; 

How  to  make  faithful  servants  traitors, 

Thorough-pac'd  rebels  legislators, 
And  at  last  troopers  adjutators. 

Thus  well  inform'd,  and  furnish'd  with  enough 
Of  such  like  wordy,  canting  stuff, 
Our  blade  set  forth,  and  quickly  grew 
A  leader  in  a  factious  crew. 

Where'er  he  came,  'twas  he  first  silence  broke, 

And  swell'd  with  every  word  he  spoke, 
By  which  becoming  saucy  grace, 
He  gain'd  authority  and  place : 
By  many  for  preferments  was  thought  fit, 
For  talking  treason  without  fear  or  wit; 

For  opening  failings  in  the  state  ; 
For  loving  noisy  and  unsound  debate, 

And  wearing  of  a  mystical  green  ribband  in  his 
hat. 
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'  Thus,  like  Alcidcs  in  his  lion's  skin, 

He  very  dreadful  grew. 
But,  like  that  Hercules  when  Love  crept  in, 

And  the*  hero  to  his  distaff  dn  m  , 
His  foes  that  found  him  saw  he  was  but  man  I 
So  when  my  faithless  Clio  by  her  snaic 
Had  brought  him  to  her  arms,  and  I  BOrpris'd  him 
there, 
At  once  to  hate  and  scorn  him  I  began ; 
To  see  how  foolishly  she  'd  di  ess'd, 
And  for  diversion  trick'd  the  beast. 
He  \\;;s  poetry  all  o'er, 
On  ev'ry  side,  behind,  before  ; 
About  him  nothing  could  I  see 
But  party-colour'd  poetry. 
Painter's  advices,  litanies, 
Ballads,  and  all  the  spurious  excess 

Of  ills  that  malice  could  devise, 
Or  ever  swarm'd  from  a  licentious  press, 
Hung  round  about  him  like  a  spell ! 
And  in  his  own  hand  too  was  writ, 
That  worthy  piece  of  modern  wit, 
The  country's  late  appeal. 
But  from  such  ills  when  will  our  wretched  state 
Be  freed  ?  and  who  shall  crush  this  serpent's  head? 
'Tis  said  we  may  in  ancient  legends  read 
Of  a  huge  dragon  sent  by  fate 
To  lay  a  sinful  kingdom  waste  :  ^ 

So  through  it  all  he  rang'd,  devouring  as  he  past,  > 
And  each  day  with  a  virgin  broke  his  fast:  ) 
Till  wretched  matrons  curs'd  their  womb, 
So  hardly  was  their  loss  endur'd  : 
The  lovers  all  despair'd,  and  sought  their  tomb 
In  the  same  monster's  jaws,  and  of  their  pains  were 
cur'd. 
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Till,  like  our  monster  too,  and  with  the  same 
Curs'd  ends,  to  the  metropolis  he  came  : 
His  cruelties  renevv'd  again, 
And  every  day  a  maid  was  slain. 
The  curse  through  every  family  had  pass'd, 

When  to  the  sacrifice  at  last 
The'  unhappy  monarch's  only  child  must  bow  : 
A  royal  daughter  needs  must  suffer  then,  a  royal 
brother  now. 

1  On  him  this  dragon  Libel  needs  will  prey  : 
On  him  has  cast 
His  sordid  venom,  and  profan'd 
With  spurious  verse  his  spotless  fame, 
Which  shall  for  ever  stand 
Unblemish'd,  and  to  ages  last, 
When  all  his  foes  lie  buried  in  their  shame. 
Else  tell  me  why  (some  prophet  that  is  wise) 
Heaven  took  such  care 
To  make  him  every  thing  that's  rare, 
Dear  to  the  heart,  desirous  to  the  eyes. 
Why  do  all  good  men  bless  him  as  he  goes? 
Why  at  his  presence  shrink  his  foes? 
Why  do  the  brave  all  strive  his  honour  to  defend  ? 
Why  through  the  world  is  he  distinguish'd  most 

By  titles,  which  but  few  can  boast, 
A  most  just  master,  and  a  faithful  friend? 
One  who  never  yet  did  wrong 
To  high  or  low,  to  old  or  young? 
Of  him  what  orphan  can  complain? 
Of  him  what  widow  make  her  moan? 
But  such  as  wish  him  here  again, 
And  miss  his  goodness  now  he's  gone. 
If  this  be  (as  I  am  sure  'tis)  true ; 
Then  pr'ythee,  prophet,  tell  me  too, 
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Why  livi  g  be  in  the  world's  eatot  n, 
Not  one  man's  foe?  Mid  then  why  arc  not  all  men 
friends  with  liimr 

'  Whene'er  his  lift  was  set  at  stake 
For  liis  ungrateful  country's  sake. 
What  dangers  or  what  labours  did  he  eter  slum } 
Or  wli  it  wonders  has  not  float  I 
Watchful  all  night,  and  Busy  all  the  day, 
(Spreading  lh->  fleel  in  sight  of  Holland's  shore) 
Triumphantly  ye  saw  his  Bags  ami  stream*  i 
Then  did  the  English  lion  roar, 
Whilst  the  Belgian  coucbant  lay. 
Big  with  the  thoughts  ofconquesl  and  renown, 

Of  Britain's  honour,  and  his  own, 

To  them  he  like  a  threatening  cornel  shio'd, 

Rough  as  the  sea,  and  furious  as  the  wind  , 

But  constant  as  the  staj  i  that  never  move, 

Or  as  women  would  have  love. 

The  trembling  genins  of  their  .state 

Look'd  out, and  straight  shrunk  back  hi 

To  see  our  daring  banners  spread  : 

Whilst  in  their  harbours  they  j 

Like  batten'd  monsters  weltering  lay  ;      ( 
The  winds,  when  our's  they'd kias'd, scorn'd  with  t 

their  flags  to  play  ;  ; 

But  drooping  like  their  captains'  hearts, 
Each  pendant,  every  streamer  bung  : 
The  seamen  seem'd  to'  have  lost  their  arts : 
Their  ships  at  anchor  now,  of  which  we  had  heard 

them  boast, 
With  ill  ruri'd  sails  and  rattlings  loose,  by  every 
billow  tost, 
Lay  like  neglected  harps,  iintuu'd,  unstrung; 
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Till  at  the  last,  provok'd  with  shame, 
Forth  from  their  dens  the  haited  foxes  came  ; 
Foxes  in  council,  and  in  fight  too  grave  ; 
Seldom  true,  and  now  not  brave  : 
They  bluster'd  out  the  day  with  show  of  fight, 
And  ran  away  in  the  good-natur'd  night. 


•  A  bloody  battle  next  was  fought, 
And  then  in  triumph  home  a  welcome  fleet  he 
brought, 
Wit!)  spoils  of  victory  and  glory  fraught. 
To  him  then  every  heart  was  opeu,  down 
From  the  great  man  to  the  clown  : 
In  him  rejoic'd,  to  him  inclin'd  ; 
And  as  his  health  round  the  glad  board  did  pass, 
Each  honest  fellow  cried,  "  Fill  full  my  glass  ;" 
And  show'd  the  fulness  of  his  mind. 
No  discontented  vermin  of  ill  times 

Durst  then  affront  him  but  in  show  ; 
Nor  Libel  dash  him  with  his  dirty  rhymes ; 
Nor  may  he  live  in  peace  that  does  it  now. 
And  whose  heart  would  not  wish  so  too, 
That  had  but  seen 
When  his  tumultuous  misled  foes 

Against  him  rose. 
With  what  heroic  grace 
He  chose  the  weight  of  wrong  to  undergo  ! 
No  tempest  on  his  brow,  unalter'd  in  his  face, 
True  witness  of  the  innocence  within. 
But,  when  the  messengers  did  mandates  bring 
For  his  retreat  to  foreign  land, 
Since  sent  from  the  relenting  hand 
Of  the  most  loving  brother,  kindest  king ; 


\ 
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If  ill  his  heart  regret  did  rise, 

It  never  scap'd  bui  tOngM  <>r  eyes; 

With steadj  virtue  'twas  all. iy*d, 
And  like  a  might]  conqueror  he  obcv'd. 

4  It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  day, 

Sad  a->  the  business,  sullen  too 

As  proud  nun,  when  in  vain  they  woo, 

Or  soldiers  cheated  of  their  pay. 

The  Court,  when-  pleasures  tis'<|  to  0OWj 
Became  the  scene  of  mourning  and  of  woe  ; 
Desolate  was  everj  room, 

Where  men  for  news  and  business  us*d  to  come  : 
With  folded  anus  and  downcast  eyes  men  walk'd 
In  Comers,  and  with  caution  talk'd. 
All  things  prepar'd,  the  hour  drew  near 
When  lie  must  part  :  his  last  short  time  WM  spent 
In  leaving  blessings  on  bis  children  dear  : 
To  them  with  eager  haste  and  love  he  went; 
The  eldest  first  emhrae'd, 
As  new-born  day  in  beauty  bright, 
But  sad  in  mind  as  deepest  night  :       [past, 
What  tenderest  hearts  could  say,  betwixt  them 
Till  grief  too  close  upon  them  crept ; 
So  sighing  he  withdrew,  she  turn'd  away  and  wept 
Much  of  the  father  in  his  breast  did  rise, 
When  on  the  next  he  lix'd  his  eyes, 
A  lender  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms, 

Full  of  kind  play,  and  pretty  charms. 
And  as  to  give  the  farewell-kiss  he  near  it  drew, 
About  his  manly  neck  two  little  arms  it  threw; 
Smil'd  in  his  eyes,  as  if  it  beg'd  his  stay, 
And  look'd  kind  tuings  it  could  not  say. 
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4  But  the  great  pomp  of  grief  was  yet  to  come. 
The'  appointed  time  was  almost  past, 
The'  impatient  tides  knock'd  at  the  shore,  and  bid 
him  haste 
To  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
The  summons  he  resolv'd  to'  obey, 
Disdaining  of  his  sufferings  to  complain, 

Though  every  step  seem'd  trod  with  pain ; 
So  forth  he  came,  attended  on  his  way 
By  a  sad  lamenting  throng, 
That  bless'd  him,  and  about  him  hung. 
A  weight  his  generous  heart  could  hardly  bear  ; 

But  for  the  comfort  that  was  near, 
His  beauteous  Mate,  the  fountain  of  his  joys, 

That  fed  his  soul  with  love ; 
The  cordial  that  can  mortal  pains  remove, 
To  which  all  worldly  blessings  else  are  toys. 
I  saw  them  ready  for  departure  stand  ;  } 

Just  when  approach'd  the  Monarch  of  our  land,  /■ 
And  took  the  charming  Mourner  by  the  hand  :  J 
To'  express  all  noblest  offices  he  strove, 
Of  royal  goodness,  and  a  brother's  love. 
Then  down  to  the  shore  side, 
Where  to  convey  them  did  two  royal  barges  ride, 
With  solemn  pace  they  pass'd, 
And  there  so  tenderly  embrac'd, 
All  griev'd  by  sympathy  to  see  them  part, 
And  their  kind  pains  touch'd  each  by-stander's heart. 
Then  hand  in  hand  the  pity'd  pair 
Turn'd  round  to  face  their  fate  ; 
She  ev'n  amidst  afflictions  fair, 
He,  though  oppress'd,  still  great. 
Into  the'  expecting  boat  with  haste  they  went, 
Where,  as  the  troubled  Fair-one  to  the  shore  some 
wishes  sent 


l".»i  ih.it  dear  pledge  she'd  left  behind, 
And  as  her  passion  grew  too  might}  for  bei  nand, 
sin-  of  some  tears  hei  eyes  begtnTd, 

w  lnrli,  as  upon  Iki  cheek  tin  \  lav , 
The  happj  hero  Ki-nM  awaj , 

And,  as  she  wept,  hlr.-h'd  with  di-dain,  ami  smil  il. 

Straight  forth   they  launch  into  the  high  iwolo 

Thau 

The  well  struck  <>ar>  lave  op  the  yielding  streams. 
All  liv'il  their  longing  eyes,  ami  wishing  stood, 
Till  they  were  got  into  the  wider  flood . 
Till  lessen'd  <mt  of  sight,  and  seen  do  more, 
Then  sigh'd,  and  turn'd  into  the  hated  shore. 


i  in  i m  n.i  \  mi  \  r. 

1  did  hut  look  and  love  u  while, 
'  rwas  hut  foi  one  half  hoar ; 

Then  t<»  reaan  I  had  no  will, 
And  now  I  have  no  power. 

To  Sigh,  and  Wish,  i^  til  m\  I 

ba,  which  do  beat  impta  t. 

Enough  to  melt  the  enMetl  Ice, 

\  et  cannot  wans  your  bent  t. 

O!   would  your  pit\  give  m J  heart 
( Ine  corner  ot'vuir  1  > i .  . i - r , 
rwoold  learn  ofyoors  the  winning  art, 
And  quickly  steal  the  lest. 
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THE  COMPLAINT: 

A  SONG. 

To  a  Scotch  Tune. 

I  love,  I  doat,  I  rave  with  pain, 

No  quiet's  in  my  mind, 
Though  ne'er  could  be  a  happier  swain, 

Were  Sylvia  less  unkind. 
For  when,  as  long  her  chains  I've  worn, 

I  ask  relief  from  smart, 
She  only  gives  me  looks  of  scorn  ; 

Alas !  'twill  break  my  heart ! 

My  rivals,  rich  in  worldly  store, 

May  offer  heaps  of  gold. 
But  surely  I  a  heaven  adore, 

Too  precious  to  be  sold  ; 
Can  Sylvia  such  a  coxcomb  prize, 

For  wealth,  and  not  desert ; 
And  my  poor  sighs  and  tears  despise  ? 

Alas  !  'twill  break  my  heart ! 

When,  like  some  panting,  hovering  dove, 

I  for  my  bliss  contend, 
And  plead  the  cause  of  eager  love, 

She  coldly  calls  me,  friend. 
Ah,  Sylvia !  thus  in  vain  you  strive 

To  act  a  healer's  part, 
'Twill  keep  but  lingering  pain  alive> 

Alas !  and  break  my  heart. 


tOf  iii">i  \«<  OTWAT* 

When,  on  my  lonely,  pensive  bed 
I  l;i\  me  down  to  rest, 

I  hope  tO  calm  in)  raging  lic.nl, 

Ami  cool  my  burning  1m i  .i-t 
Her  cruelty  all  east  denies  : 

With  some  sad  ill'  in  I  itaii , 
All  (IiouimI  in  tean  I  find  nrj 

Ami,  breaking,  feel  my  heart 

Then  riling,  through  the  path  I  rove, 
That  hail.-  me  where  "lie  dwells, 

u  bere  to  tin-  tens*  lew  iravei  mj  I 
lt>  mournful  itorj  tells : 

With  aigflfl  I  dew  and  ki*s  the  door, 

Till  dioi  oing  bids  rlepei  t  , 
Then  vent  ten  thousand  si^hs  ud  mon 

Alas  !  'twill  break  my  heart ! 

lint,  Sylvia,  when  this  conquest's  won, 

And  I  am  dead  ami  cold. 
Renounce  the  cruel  deed  you've  done, 

Nor  glory  when  'ti>>  told  . 
For  every  lovely  generous  mud 

Will  take  my  injnr'd  part, 
And  curse  thee,  Sylvia,  I'm  afraid, 

For  breaking  my  poor  heart. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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I  JOHN    I'lIM! 

,M 1 1 ~ t  grant  Ml  I 

liiw  thoughts  bo  t'  I'l-  r,  .ind  »  ipress  d  *g  in  li . 

With  all  thoat  modems,  —en  oi  iteadj  - 

!        ii.  <i  foi  leai  inn-',  aud  for < loquence. 

In  5(.ni.  ..I  these,  n  fancj  id  oold  adi 

I  (i  atwaj -  take  in>  morning  i  xei i 

l  Hi  rare  no  niitiui  •  ■-  I  content. 

Than  those  in  pl«  Bsing   useful  itndiei  ipesrtt 

I  (1  have  .i  cleai  .ind  » ompeti  at  i 
Thai  I  might  1 1  ^  *  g<  nteely,  bat  not  great  i 
,\>-  mocfa  as  I  could  moderati  I3  ipend ; 
A  little  more,  lomethnei  to*  oblige  .1  rriend« 
Nor  1  on!  1  the  a  1  •  of  1  •<\>  1 rj  repine 
Too  mocfa  at  fortune,  they  should  taste  of  mhie; 
\i  .1  all  that  1  1.1'  eti  of  tree  pity  \\(  re, 
Should  I"  reliei  d  aritfa  what  my  \\  inti  <  mid  ipntf  | 
P01  n  it  onr  Makei  iu>  too  largi  Ij  ^ i \ <  n, 
Should  be  retorn'd  in  gratrtndt  to  H<  i\<  n  , 
\  1  pleot)  ihoold  my  table  spri  ad  . 

With  healthy,  not  luxurious  dishes  ipn  ad  ; 
1         ;h  to  *ai  *tj  ing  moi  •■, 

To  feed  the  itranger,  and  1 1 1  *  -  mi.  hbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indulgi  1  vice,  and  pampering  food 

*_  it  it-  -  es  the  lil 1. 

But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  iti 
An;l  the  bright  lamp  of  Me  continue  long, 
I'd  freely  take  ;  and,  .1-  I  did  poasi 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  W 

Id  base  a  littl"  vault,  but  alsrays  itor*d 
With  the  best  wines  •■•••Hi  vintage  could  afford, 
W  in'  wbeta  the  \\it.  iroprovt  1  its  native  forci  ■ 
And  gives  a  pleasant  flavour  to  discourse; 
By  ni.il  ing  all  our  spirits  debonair, 
Throws  oft'  the  Ires,  the  sediment  of  care. 
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But  as  the  greatest  blessing  Heaven  lends 

May  be  debauch'd,  and  serve  ignoble  ends : 

So,  but  too  oft,  the  grapes  refreshing  juice 

Does  many  mischievous  effects  produce. 

My  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know, 

As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow; 

Nor  would  I  use  what  was  so  kindly  given, 

To  the  disiionour  of  indulgent  heaven. 

If  any  neighbour  came,  he  should  be  free,  ) 

Us'd  with  respect,  and  not  uneasy  be,  ? 

In  my  retreat,  or  to  himself  or  me.  ' 

What  freedom,  prudence,  and  right  reason  give, 

All  men  may,  with  impunity,  receive  : 

But  the  least  swerving  from  their  rule's  too  much 

For  what's  fordidden  us,  'tis  death  to  touch. 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable  yet, 
And  all  my  joys  rerin'd,  sincere,  and  great; 
I'd  choose  two  friends,  whose  company  would  be 
A  great  advance  to  my  felicity  : 
Weil-born,  of  humours  suited  to  my  own, 
Decreet,  and  men  as  well  as  books  have  known  : 
Brave,  generous,  witty,  and  exactly  free 
From  loose  behaviour,  or  formality  : 
Airy  and  prudent ;  merry,  but  not  light ; 
Quick  in  discerning,  and  in  judging  right : 
Secret  they  should  be,  faithful  to  their  trust ; 
In  reasoning  cool,  strong,  temperate,  and  just ; 
Obliging,  open,  without  huffing,  brave  ; 
Brisk  in  gay  talking,  and  in  sober,  grave ; 
Close  in  dispute,  but  not  tenacious  ;  tried 
By  solid  reason,  and  let  that  decide  ; 
Not  prone  to  lust,  revenge,  or  envious  hate  ; 
Nor  busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  sta,te ; 


.i.-iin   rmi: 

;  ~  in  f.ian<i.  i .  .u-.i  warn 

Not    (|ll.UT< |so|l;-    ,    l.llt    vt,)U|    , 

I  <  .     Illl" 

As  dyiiiL'  martyr*,  to  Ibfii   Maker  too. 

In  th<  I  coaM  not  mitt 

\  |    .  mam  nt,  »mc<  re,  snlistaiiii.il  bli.*<.        j  i 

\\  ould  bnuntioiis  n.  aven 
(  For  who  would  s(,  nun  h  sati.-tactiou  lose 
A-  irittj  n\n'[»l.s.  in  cetrveraatiea,  . 

N  "inc  obtigiag  modest  tan   to  lis, 

Pot  then  I  that  nvestHMl  in  a  female  mind, 

\V'lii<  li  in  ■  in. ii  |  hope  to  timl ! 

'Mi  it.  by  ,i  M  i  i.t.  hut  .1  pOV  '  ilii!  ) 

\\  iiids  i:j.  tin   tjfVnf  ot    hi.-,  and  docs  impart         > 
1  it  di  \ital  heat  to  tin    transjioitrd  In-art.  ) 

I'd  have  In  i  RMN  all  In  I   PlttJUl  M 
I'.a-\   in  ronipanv  ,  in  puv.it.    | 
(  o\   to  a  top,  to  tin    d<-s(  rvinir  In  <    . 
Still  constant  to  In  rft  It.  and  imt  to  im; 
A  lOOl  s||t    should  have  toi   u'ltat  actions  lit  , 
l'nidnio    ami  wndoni  to  din  ct  I.-  t   \mI  j 

(  oarage  to  look  hold  dMget  m  the  lace  , 

i .  Imt  ohIn   to  lw  promt    oi    I 
Quick  to  advi-e,  h\  an  l  im  rgSDCi    pfaaVll, 

To  i:i\<  l'o'  d  coiiiuii,  oi  to  nice  th.   a< 

I'd  have  Ike1  <  Kprtttioo  of  her  thought*  be  -uch, 

Bbe  nnulii  not  s,  ,  in  r»  -»i\  d,  mm  talk  too  mm  | 

That  shows  ■  unlit  of  judgment  and  ot  •<  m< 

More  than  cnoiiidi  is  hut  impertinence. 

Her  conduct  i  cellar,  Ini   inirth  N  lin'd  ; 

Civil  to  Btraogei  s  '<>  her  heigbooars  kind  i 
Av!  rse  to  vanity,  n  reage,  and  pHie; 

Iu  all  the  methods  ot  deceit  untried 
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So  faithful  to  her  friend,  and  good  to  all, 
No  censure  might  upon  her  actions  fall : 
Then  would  ev'n  envy  be  compcll'd  to  say, 
She  goes  the  least  of  womankiud  astray. 

To  this  fair  creature  I'd  sometimes  retire ; 
Her  conversation  would  new  joys  inspire  ; 
Give  life  an  edge  so  keen,  no  surly  care 
Would  venture  to  assault  my  soul,  or  dare, 
Near  my  retreat,  to  hide  one  secret  snare. 
But  so  divine,  so  noble  a  repast 
I'd  seldom,  and  with  moderation,  taste  : 
For  highest  cordials  all  their  virtue  lose, 
By  a  too  frequent  and  too  bold  a  use; 
And  what  would  cheer  the  spirits  in  distress, 
Ruins  our  health,  when  taken  to  excess. 

I'd  be  conccrn'd  in  no  litigious  jar  j 
Belov'd  by  all,  not  vainly  popular. 
Whate'er  assistance  I  had  power  to  bring, 
To'  oblige  my  country,  or  to  serve  my  king, 
Whene'er  they  call,  I'd  readily  afford, 
My  tongue,  my  pen,  my  counsel,  or  my  sword. 
Law-suits  I'd  shun,  with  as  much  studious  care, 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are  ; 
And  rather  put  up  injuries,  than  be 
A  plague  to  him,  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 
I  value  quiet  at  a  price  too  great, 
To  give  for  my  revenge  so  dear  a  rate : 
For  what  do  we  by  all  our  bustle  gain, 
But  counterfeit  delight  for  real  pain  ? 

If  Heaven  a  date  of  many  years  would  give, 
Thus  I'd  in  pleasure,  ease,  and  plenty  live. 
And  as  1  near  approach'd  the  verge  of  life, 
Some  kind  relation  (for  I'd  have  no  wife) 
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Should  t.ikr  upon  nun  II)  euro, 

\\  i.i  -t  i  did  foi  ■>  bettei  •'  ill  pi  •  | 
Tin  n  I  (1  not  !><•  with  is)  trouble  i   i  i. 

Noi  b  I    n. J  <!..%  1 1)    • ;    I  \  'I 

Jim  I'N  a  silent  .iii.l  a  it  tcerul  death, 
\\  ithoul  .i  mjIi.  i  .  •  <l  breath. 

\i.<l  mIii  ii  t  otamitted  t..  the  du»t,  I'd  I 

. .  drop'd  into  mj  grave  , 
Mi  ii  would  id \  exit  -<>  proj 

Ml  in  :i  would  wish  to  live  end  die  laki 
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\  \  i  ■  i   -. 

Though  gloom)   tboughti  dntnrb'd  i 

bn  eat 
All  the  long  night,  and  droi    avra)  my  rest; 
Just  ai  tin'  dawning  da)  beg  in  t<> 

\  p   tt  ,ui  -1'iiuii.  i  eloe'd  in\  wak 
Bui  active  fane)  t..  »tnu       1 1 
An<i  broogbl  sarpi  eta  to  db)  i 

Mi  thoogbl  I  vs.ilk'il  in  a  delightful  gr< 
The  sofl  retreat  ol  gods,  when  godi  make  imr. 

>  aOtl  "ii-  ..!  ■•(  I  ;n\   i  ii.irin  ii  -mil  .uu.i/  ,|, 

\ ml  I  mi  i  ,icii  with  equal  wonder  gaa'd  . 
Nor  knew  which  most  delighted  :  .ill  wai  line: 
The  noble  product  <>t'  some  Powei  Divine* 
Hut  as  1  travi  r»'d  the  obliging  shade, 
Which  inyi  tie,  jeteanuae,  and  rotea,  BaudV  . 
I  -  iu  ;i  person  whose  (( !( -n.il  Ace 
At  first  dtcluril  her  goddeai  <'t  the  pi  >• 
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But  I  discover'd,  when  approaching  near, 

An  aspect  fall  of  beauty,  but  severe. 

Bold  and  majestic :  every  awful  look 

Into  my  soul  a  secret  horror  struck. 

Advancing  further  on,  she  made  a  stand, 

And  beckon'd  me  ;  I,  kneeling,  kiss'd  her  hand  : 

Then  thus  begam — '  Bright  Deity  !  (for  so 

You  are,  no  mortals  such  perfections  know) 

I  may  intrude  ;  but  how  I  was  convey'd 

To  this  strange  place,  or  by  what  powerful  aid, 

I'm  wholly  ignorant ;  nor  know  I  more,    • 

Or  where  I  am,  or  whom  I  do  adore. 

Instruct  me  then,  that  I  no  longer  may 

In  darkness  serve  the  goddess  I  obey.' 

c  Youth !  (she  replied)  this  place  belongs  to  one, 
By  whom  you'll  be,  and  thousands  arc  undone. 
These  pleasant  walks,  and  all  these  shady  bowers, 
Are  in  the  government  of  dangerous  powers. 
Love's  the  capricious  master  of  this  coast ; 
This  fatal  labyrinth,  where  fools  are  lost. 
I  dwell  not  here  amidst  these  gaudy  things, 
Whose  short  enjoyment  no  true  pleasure  brings ; 
But  have  an  empire  of  a  nobler  kind  : 
My  regal  seat's  in  the  celestial  mind  ; 
Where,  with  a  godlike  and  a  peaceful  hand, 
I  rule,  and  make  those  happy  I  command. 
For,  while  I  govern,  all  within's  at  rest ; 
No  stormy  passion  revels  in  my  breast : 
But  when  my  power  is  despicable  grown* 
And  rebel-appetites  usurp  the  throne, 
The  soul  no  longer  quiet  thoughts  enjoys  j 
But  all  is  tumult,  and  eternal  noise.  [spis'd  ; 

Know,  youth  !  I'm  Reasdn,  which  you've  oft  de- 
t  p.!H  that  He^setti  whiell  Ntt  ttever  pria'd  i 
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And  though  :ny  argument  *w 

(For  K-  M  mipci  tnnuee  in  love  ' 

1  el   11!  i:    •  for  all  mankind 

\rc  to  m\  aw aidiandiip  b\  Heaven  ;cs.Mgud) 

Into  tin    gj  up  of  an\   in. ii  i  u  ii, 

That  I  cm  wain  them  <>t',  and  thev  may  slum. 

Fly,  youth,  the**  mill t \  «!..nh  -  ,   uiie.it  in  trai'  . 

Fie  \  our  ini-takf-  eoiiveited  t"  I  VMM  ; 

For  ignOffWNM  no  lOQgl  i  ran  atone, 

V\  ben  "nee  the  ( nui  and  tlie  fault  is  known. 

Von  thought  pertapoj  ;^  pddj  youth  im  ■ 

Imprudently  to  value  all  that  -\w. 

In  these  retirementi  froj  1>  I 

Tme  joy,  and  strong  sul)>tantial  liappun^  : 
But  here  a>\\  lolly  koepi  her  ooort,  arid 
In  crowd*,  her  tribnur)  fopi  tMfltl  | 

II  ho,  blindly  laudi  of  tin  n   goMk  n  ■  !.. 

Coiimiuu'  then  all  in  her  falMMMHM 

Pert  Love  with  her,  by  joint  comrewwoo,  rule* 

In  tin-  capOjCioOJ  i<  aim  (-1    idle  t. 

Who,  0)  laNe  in  . u  I-.  ami  popular  den-J^ 

Tin-  i  ,  I,  uuthinkiog  root  tol  i  b 

' Til  end  into  thfl  Mtai- 

By  the  pernickNH  contact  of  the  lair ; 

Hut  safety  t;»  return  from  thnj  nh 

K<  quires  the  wit,  the  pradonN  of  a  god 1 

ThOOgh  \iiii.  who  h.»ve  not  tasted  that  deligh', 
Which  only  at  a  di-faiu:e  rhami'  vnur  >i^ht, 
May,  with  a  little  toil,  i.  tin  \e  your  heait: 
Which  lost  is  Hlbjecl  to  eternal  -u\.i\\. 
Bright  DeliaS  b'-.uity,  I  must  needs  conteas, 
I     truly  great  ;  nor  would  I  make  it  less  : 
That  were  to  VfroJBf  h»-r,  where  she  merits  mo:>t  | 
Hut  dragon*  guard  the  fruit,  aud  rot'.. 
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And  who  would  run,  that's  moderately  wise, 
A  certain  danger,  for  a  doubtful  prize  ? 
If  you  miscarry,  you  are  lost  so  far 
(For  there's  no  erring  twice  in  love  and  war) 
You'll  ne'er  recover,  but  must  always  wear 
Those  chains  you'll  find  it  difficult  to  bear. 
Delia  has  charms,  I  own;  such  charms  would  move 
Old  age  and  frozen  impotence  to  love  : 
But  do  not  venture,  where  such  danger  lies  ; 
Avoid  the  sight  of  those  victorious  eyes, 
Whose  poisonous  rays  do  to  the  soul  impart 
Delicious  ruin,  and  a  pleasing  smart. 
You  draw,  insensibly,  destruction  near  ; 
And  love  the  danger  which  you  ought  to  fear. 
If  the  light  pains  you  labour  under  now 
Destroy  your  ease,  and  make  your  spirits  bow  ; 
You'll  rind  them  much  more  grievous  to  be  borne, 
When  heavier  made  by  an  imperious  scorn  : 
Nor  can  you  hope  she  will  your  passion  hear 
With  softer  notions,  or  a  kinder  ear, 
Than  those  of  other  swains  ;  who  always  found, 
She  rather  widen'd  than  clos'd  up  the  wound. 
But  grant,  she  should  indulge  your  flame,  and  give 
Whate'er  you'd  ask,  nay,  all  you  can  receive  ; 
The  short-liv'd  pleasure  would  so  quickly  cloy, 
Bring  such  a  weak,  and  such  a  feeble  joy, 
You'd  have  but  small  encouragement  to  boast 
The  tinsel  rapture  worth  the  pains  it  cost. 
Consider,  Strephou,  soberly  of  things, 
What  strange  inquietudes  Love  always  being 
The  foolish  fears,  vain  hopes,  and  jealousies, 
Which  still  attend  upon  this  fond  disease  : 
How  you  must  cringe  and  bow,  submit  and  whiae 
Call  every  feature,  every  look,  divine : 
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Command  each  lenteace  w  if ti  in  humble  smile  ; 
Though  nomeme,  iwemr  il  i-  ■  beaveurj  style: 

Si  i  I  ilely  rail  at  ill  she  d  i--.*  j  »  j  »  i  <  >  \ 

Ami  a>  ignobly  flatter  all  the  I » > n  ■ 

R  noonoe  your  rary  lenee,  and  iifc  nt  ait, 

While  ihe  pati  off  impertinence  for  w<t: 

Like  Retting-dog,  now  vrhip'd  for  springing  | 

YoO  IMSl  he  made  by  di:  ■  COTD  DtlOU  tame. 

Mnt  if  you  <•  an  codnre  tin1  nuaeoui  rale 

Of  woman,  do;    love  on,  and  In-  a  toe!. 

Yon  know  ill.'  danger,  your  own  methods  bj 
TJio  good  or  evU'i  m  yonr  power  to  cfao 
lint  who'd  accept  a  short  and  dnbioin  buai 
( )n  tin-  declining  of  a  precipice  ; 

Where,  ii    In*  slips,  not  lair  iKi  H 

The  falling  wretch  from  an  ontirjM  '^  grew 

1  'l'lion  great directi  isol  oormmds!  (mid  1) 
\\  t  -  tfely  on  your  dictati  -  an]  1 1 

And  that  winch  \oii  base  now  m>  kindly  pi 

Is  true,  and,  without  contradiction,  beat: 
lint  with  a  iteady  a  m-  w  <  t"  control 
The  heal  and  vigour  of  i  youthful  tool, 

M  bile  gay  temptations  borer  in  oar  >i^lif , 
And  daily  bring  mw  object!  of  delight, 
Which  on  u>  with  Mirprhing  beaut]  smile, 

ficult  ;    I » 1 1 1  is  I  noble  toil. 
The  be^t  may  slip,  and  the  mo>t  caution's  tall; 
He's  more  than  mortal  that  ne'er  end  at  all. 
Ami  though  fair  Delia  has  ni\  -< >ul  poawetfd, 
I'll  chase  her  bright  idea  from  m\  bfCll  : 
At  bast,  I'll  make  nuc  essay.      If  I  fail, 
And  Delia's  charms  o'er  Reason  do  prevail, 
I  may  be,  sure,  from  rit'id  cciimim's  free, 
Love  was  mv  foe  ;  and  Love's  a  deity.' 
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Then  she  rejoin'd  :  *  May  you  successful  prove, 
In  your  attempt  to  curb  impetuous  Love  : 
Then  will  proud  passion  own  her  rightful  lord, 
You  to  yourself,  I  to  my  throne  restor'd  : 
But  to  confirm  your  courage,  and  inspire 
Your  resolution  with  a  bolder  fire, 
Follow  me,  youth  !  I'll  show  you  that  shall  move 
Your  soul  to  curse  the  tyranny  of  Love.' 

Then  she  convey'd  me  to  a  dismal  shade, 
Which  melancholy  yew  and  cypress  made ; 
Where  I  beheld  an  antiquated  pile 
Of  rugged  building  in  a  narrow  isle ; 
The  water  round  it  gave  a  nauseous  smell, 
Like  vapours  steaming  from  a  sulphurous  cell. 
The  ruin'd  wall,  compos'd  of  stinking  mud, 
O'ergrown  with  hemlock,  on  supporters  stood  ; 
As  did  the  roof,  ungrateful  to  the  view : 
'Twas  both  an  hospital  and  bedlam  too. 
Before  the  entrance  mouldering  bones  were  spread, 
Some  skeletons  entire,  some  lately  dead  ; 
A  little  rubbish,  loosely  scatter'd  o'er 
Their  bodies  uninter'd,  lay  round  the  door. 
No  funeral  rites  to  any  here  were  paid, 
But,  dead,  like  dogs  into  the  dust  convey'd. 
From  hence,  by  Reason's  conduct,  I  was  brought 
Through  various  turnings  to  a  spacious  vault, 
Where  I  beheld,  and  'twas  a  mournful  sight, 
Vast  crowds  of  wretches  all  debar'd  from  light, 
Bat  what  a  few  dim  lamps,  expiring,  had  ; 
Which  made  the  prospect  more  amazing  sad, 
Some  wept,  some  rav'd,  some  musically  mad  : 
Some  swearing  loud,  and  others  laughing  :  some 
Were  always  talking ;  others,  always  dumb. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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lit  ii  one, a daggei  in  his  breast,  expires, 
Atnl  i|nriK  in <a  with  his  Mood  his  amorow  fa  I 
There  l  i  •.  -  tsa  ond  ,  and,  not  far  reams  <t, 
A  third  lies  poison'd,  who  false  Celia  lor'd. 
Ml  >-i>it-  of  madness,  ererj  kind  of  death, 
Bj  which  unhappy  mortals  I«>m'  tbeii  breath, 
Were  lien  i  epos  «l  before  my  wandei  ing  i 

id  <  Sects  of  female  treacheries  i 
Others  I  taw,  who  were  not  *|m t «*  limit 
<  >t  sense,  though  rerj  wall  remains  were  left, 
Cursing  tin  fatal  folly  of  ibeiryontb, 
Por  trusting  to  perjnrioos  woman's  troth. 

These  on  the  left I  poo  the  tight  ■  riew 

Of  equal  horror,  equal  misery  tm>. 
Amazing  !  all  empluy'd  my  troubled  thought, 
And,  with  new  wonder,  oew  aversion  brought. 
There  I  beheld  ;i  wretched,  DomerojM  throng 

Of  pale,  lean  mortals  ;  some  lay  stietch  d  |] 

On  beds  <>i'  straw,  disconsolate  and  poor  ; 
Others  extendi  d  naked  on  the  Bom  . 
Exil'd  from  hnman  pity,  here  they  he, 

And  know  no  <-nd  of  misery  till  tins  die. 

lint  death,  which  conies  in  gay  and  prospCfOW  d.i\s 

Too  soon,  in  time  of  misery  delays. 

These  dreadful  .spectacles  had  SO  much  pow'r, 
1  \ow'd,  and  solemnly,  to  love  no  more: 
For  sure  that  flame  is  kindled  from  below, 
Which  breeds  such  sad  variety  of  woe. 

Then  we  descended,  by  some  tew  decree?, 
From  this  stupendous  scene  of  miseries  ; 
Bold  Reason  brought  me  to  another  cave, 
Dark  as  the  inmost  chambers  of  the  grave. 
*  Here^  youtlu,  (she  cried)  in  the  acutest  pain, 
Those  villains  lie,  who  have  their  fathers  slain, 
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Stab'd  their  own  brothers,  nay,  their  friends,  to 
Ambitious,  proud,  revengeful  mistresses ;     [please 
Who,  after  all  their  services,  prefer'd 
Some  rugged  fellow  of  the  brawny  herd 
Before  those  wretches  ;  who,  despairing,  dwell 
In  agonies  no  human  tongue  can  tell. 
Darkness  prevents  the  too  amazing  sight ; 
And  you  may  bless  the  happy  want  of  light.' 
But  my  tormented  ears  were  fill'd  with  sighs, 
Expiring  groans,  and  lamentable  cries, 
So  very  sad,  I  could  endure  no  more  ; 
Methought  I  felt  the  miseries  they  bore. 

Then  to  my  guide,  said  I,  '  For  pity  now 
Conduct  me  back;  here  I  confirm  my  vow. 
Which,  if  I  dare  infringe,  be  this  my  fate, 
To  die  thus  wretched,  and  repent  too  late. 
The  charms  of  beauty  I'll  no  more  pursue  : 
Delia,  farewell,  farewell  for  ever  too  !' 

Then  we  return'd  to  the  delightful  grove, 
Where  Reason  still  dissuaded  me  from  Love. 
'  You  see,  (she  cried)  what  misery  attends 
On  Love,  and  where  too  frequently  it  ends; 
And  let  not  that  unwieldy  passion  sway 
Your  soul,  which  none  but  whining  fools  obey. 
The  masculine,  brave  spirit,  scorns  to  own 
The  proud  usurper  of  my  sacred  throne  ; 
Nor  with  idolatrous  devotion  pays 
To  die  false  god,  or  sacrifice  or  praise. 
The  Syren's  music  charms  the  sailor's  ear; 
But  he  is  ruin'd  if  he  stops  to  hear  : 
And,  if  you  listen,  Love's  harmonious  voice 
As  much  delights,  as  certainly  destroys. 
Ambrosia  mix'd  with  aconite  may  have 
A  pleasant  taste,  but  sends  you  to  the  grave: 
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For  though  the  latent  poison  may  he  still 

Awhile,  it  very  seldom  fails  to  kill. 

But  who'd  partake  the  food  of  gods,  to  die 

Within  a  day,  or  live  in  misery  ? 

Who'd  eat  with  emperors,  if  o'er  his  head 

A  poniard  hung  hut  by  a  single  thread  '? 

Love's  banquets  are  extravagantly  sweet, 

And  either  kill,  or  surfeit,  all  that  eat; 

Who,  when  the  sated  appetite  is  tir'd, 

E'en  loath  the  thoughts  of  what  they  once  admir'd. 

You've  promis'd,  Strephon,  to  forsake  the  charms 

Of  Delia,  though  she  courts  you  to  her  arms : 

And  sure  I  may  your  resolution  trust; 

You'll  never  want  temptation,  but  be  just. 

Vows  of  this  nature,  youth,  must  not  be  broke ; 

You're  always  bound,  though  'tis  a  gentle  yoke. 

Would  men  be  wise,  and  my  advice  pursue, 

Love's  conquests  would  be  small,  his  triumphs  few  : 

For  nothing  can  oppose  his  tyranny, 

With  such  a  prospect  of  success  as  I. 

Me  he  detests,  and  from  my  presence  flies, 

Who  know  his  arts,  and  stratagems  despise, 

By  which  he  cancels  mighty  Wisdom's  rules, 

To  make  himself  the  deity  of  fools  : 

Him  dully  they  adore,  him  blindly  serve,    [starve ; 

Some,  while  they're  sots;  and  others,  while  they 

For  those  who  under  his  wild  conduct  go, 

Either  come  coxcombs,  or  he  makes  them  so  ; 

His  charms  deprive,  by  their  strange  influence, 

The  brave  of  courage,  and  the  wise  of  sense  : 

lu  vain  philosophy  would  set  the  mind 

At  liberty,  if  once  by  him  confin'd  : 

1  The  feast  of  Damocles. 
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The  scholar's  learning,  and  the  poet's  wit, 
A  while  may  struggle,  but  at  last  submit : 
Well-weigh'd  results  and  wise  conclusions  seem 
But  empty  chat,  impertinence  to  him  : 
His  opiates  seize  so  strongly  on  the  brain, 
They  make  all  prudent  application  vain. 
If,  therefore,  you  resolve  to  live  at  ease, 
To  taste  the  sweetness  of  internal  peace  j 
Would  not  for  safety  to  a  battle  fly, 
Or  choose  a  shipwreck,  if  afraid  to  die  ; 
Far  from  these  pleasurable  shades  remove, 
And  leave  the  fond,  inglorious  toil  of  Love.' 

This  said,  she  vanish'd,  and  methought  I  found 
Myself  transported  to  a  rising  ground, 
From  whence  I  did  a  pleasant  vale  survey  ; 
Large  was  the  prospect,  beautiful,  and  gay, 
There  I  beheld  the'  apartments  of  delight, 
Whose  curious  forms  oblig'd  the  wondering  sight : 
Some  in  full  view  upon  the  champaign  plac'd, 
With  lofty  walls  and  cooling  streams  embrac'd : 
Others,  in  shady  groves,  retir'd  from  noise, 
The  seat  of  private  and  exalted  joys. 
At  a  great  distance  I  perceiv'd  there  stood 
A  stately  building  in  a  spacious  wood, 
Whose  gilded  turrets  rais'd  their  beauteous  heads 
High  in  the  air,  to  view  the  neighbouring  meads, 
Where  vulgar  lovers  spend  their  happy  days, 
In  rustic  dancing,  and  delightful  plays. 
But  while  I  gaz'd  with  admiration  round, 
I  heard  from  far  celestial  music  sound ; 
So  soft,  so  moving,  so  harmonious,  all 
The  artful  charming  notes  did  rise  and  fall ; 
My  soul,  transported  with  the  graceful  airs, 
Shook  oft*  the  pressures  of  its  former  fears: 
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I  felt  afresh  the  little  god  begin 

To  stir  himself,  and  gentle  move  within. 
Then  I  repented  I  had  row*d  do  more 
To  love,  or  Delia's  beauteona  eyes  adore* 

Why  am  I  now  condemn'd  to  banishment, 
And  made  an  exile,  by  my  own  consent  ' 
( 1  Sighing  cried)  why  should  I  live  in  pain 

Those  th  (ting  hours  which  ne'er  return  again? 

0  Di  ii;i!  what  can  wretched  Strephon  do? 

Inhuman  to  himself,  and  false  to  you  ! 

'Tis  true,  I've  pronriVd  Reason  to  remove 
From  these  retreats,  and  quit  bright  Delia's  love  : 
But  is  not  Reason  partially  unkind? 
Are  all  her  votaries,  like  me,  eonfin'dj 

Must  none,  that  under  her  dominion  live, 

To  Love  and  Beauty  veneration  give? 

Why  then  did  Nature  youthful  Delia  grace 
With  a  majestic  mien,  and  charming  face? 
Why  ditl  she  give  her  that  surprising  air  , 
Make  her  so  gay,  so  witty,  and  so  fair ; 
Mistress  of  all  that  can  affection  move, 
If  Reason  will  not  suffer  us  to  love? 
lint,  since  it  must  be  so,  I'll  haste  away  ; 
lis  fatal  to  return,  and  death  to  stay. 
From  you,  bless'd  shades !  (if  I  may  call  you  so 
Inculpable)  with  mighty  pain  I  go  : 
Compell'd  from  hence,  I  leave  my  quiet  here  ; 

1  may  find  safety,  but  I  buy  it  dear.' 

Then  turning  round,  I  saw  a  beauteous  boy, 
.Such  as  of  old  were  messengers  of  joy  : 
'  Who  art  thou,  or  from  whence?  if  sent  (said  I) 
To  me,  my  haste  requires  a  quick  reply.' 

k  I  come  (he  cried)  from  yon  celestial  grove, 
Where  stands  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Love ; 
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With  whose  important  favour  you  are  grac'd, 

And  justly  in  his  high  protection  plac'd  : 

Be  grateful,  Strephon,  and  obey  that  god, 

Whose  sceptre  ne'er  is  chang'd  into  a  rod  ; 

That  god,  to  whom  the  haughty  and  the  proud, 

The  bold,  the  bravest,  nay,  the  best  have  bow'dj 

That  god,  whom  all  the  lesser  gods  adore, 

First  in  existence,  and  the  first  in  power. 

From  him  I  come,  on  embassy  divine, 

To  tell  thee,  Delia,  Delia  may  be  tiiine  ; 

To  whom  all  beauties  rightful  tribute  pay  ; 

Delia,  the  young,  the  lovely,  and  the  gay. 

If  you  dare  push  your  fortune,  if  you  dare 

But  be  resolv'd,  and  press  the  yielding  fair, 

Success  and  glory  will  your  labours  crown  ; 

For  fate  does  rarely  on  the  valiant  frown. 

But  were  you  sure  to  be  unkindly  us'd, 

Boldly  receiv'd,  and  scornfully  refus'd, 

He  greater  glory  and  more  fame  obtains, 

Who  loses  Delia,  than  who  Phillis  gains. 

But  to  prevent  all  fears  that  may  arise, 

(Though  fears  ne'er  move  the  daring  and  the  wise) 

In  the  dark  volumes  of  eternal  doom, 

Where  all  things  past,  and  present,  and  to  come, 

Are  writ,  I  saw  these  words — "  It  is  decreed, 

That  Strephon's  love  to  Delia  shall  succeed." 

What  would  you  more?  while  youth  and  vigour  last, 

Love,  and  be  happy  ;  they  decline  too  fast. 

In  youth  alone  you're  capable  to  prove 

The  mighty  transports  of  a  generous  love  : 

Youth's  the  best  time  for  action  mortals  have  ; 

That  past,  they  touch  the  confines  of  the  grave. 

Now,  if  you  hope  to  lie  in  Delia's  arms, 

To  die  in  raptures,  or  dissolve  in  charms, 
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Quick  to  the  blissful,  happy  mansion  fly, 
Where  all  is  one  continued  ecstasy. 
Delia  impatiently  expects  you  there  : 
And  sure  you  will  not  disappoint  the  fair. 
None  hut  the  impotent  or  old  would  stay, 
When  Love  invites,  and  Beauty  call<  away.' 

'  Oh  !  you  convey,  (said  I)  dear  charming  boy, 
Into  my  soul  a  strange  disorder'd  joy. 
I  would,  but  dare  not,  your  advice  pursue  j 
I've  promis'd  Reason,  and  I  must  be  true  ; 
Reason's  the  rightful  empress  of  the  soul, 
Docs  all  exorbitant  desires  control, 
Checks  every  wild  excursion  oi'  the  mind, 
By  her  wise  dictates  happily  coufiu'd  ; 
And  he  that  will  not  her  command*  obey, 
Leaves  a  safe  convoy  in  a  dangerous  MB. 
True,  I  love  Delia  to  a  vast  excess, 
But  I  must  try  to  make  my  passion  less : 
Try,  if  I  can  ;  if  possible,  I  will ; 
For  I  have  vow'd,  and  nm>t  that  vow  fulfil. 
Oh  !  had  I  not,  with  what  a  rigorous  (light 
Could  I  pursue  the  quarries  of  delight ! 
How  could  I  press  fair  Delia  in  these  arms, 
Till  I  dissolv'd  in  love,  and  she  in  charms ! 
But  now  no  more  must  I  her  beauties  view  , 
Yet  tremble  at  the  thoughts  to  leave  her  too. 
What  would  I  give,  [  might  my  flame  allow  ! 
But  'tis  forbid  by  Reason,  and  a  vow: 
Two  mighty  obstacles  :  though  Love  of  old 
Has  broke  through  greater,  stronger  powers  con- 
Should  I  offend,  by  high  example  taught,     [trol'd. 
'Twould  not  be  an  inexpiable  faolt : 
The  crimes  of  malice  have  found  grace  above  ; 
And  sure  kind  Heaven  will  spare  the  crimes  ot'  Love. 
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Couldst  tli 011,  my  angel,  but  instruct  me  how 
I  might  be  happy,  and  not  break  my  vow  ; 
Or,  by  some  subtle  art,  dissolve  the  chain  j 
You'd  soon  revive  ray  dying  hopes  again. 
Reason  and  Love,  I  know,  could  ne'er  agree ; 
Both  would  command,  and  both  superior  be. 
Reason's  supported  by  the  sinewy  force 
Of  solid  argument,  and  wise  discourse: 
But  Love  pretends  to  use  no  other  arms, 
Than  soft  impressions,  and  persuasive  charms. 
One  must  be  disobey'd ;  and  shall  I  prove 
A  rebel  to  my  Reason,  or  to  Love  ? 
But  then,  suppose  I  should  my  flame  pursue, 
Delia  may  be  unkind,  and  faithless  too, 
Reject  my  passion  with  a  proud  disdain, 
And  scorn  the  love  of  such  an  humble  swain : 
Then  should  I  labour  under  mighty  grief, 
Beyond  all  hopes  or  prospect  of  relief. 
So  that,  methinks,  'tis  safer  to  obey 
Right  Reason,  though  she  bears  a  rugged  sway, 
Than  Love's  soft  rule,  whose  subjects  undergo, 
Early  or  late,  too  sad  a  share  of  woe. 
Can  I  so  soon  forget  that  wretched  crew, 
Reason  just  now  expos'd  before  my  view? 
If  Delia  should  be  cruel,  I  must  be 
A  sad  partaker  of  their  misery. 
But  your  encouragements  so  strongly  move, 
I'm  almost  tempted  to  pursue  my  love: 
For  sure  no  treacherous  designs  should  dwell 
In  one  that  argues  and  persuades  so  well  : 
For  what  could  Love  by  my  destruction  gain? 
Love's  an  immortal  god,  and  I  a  swain  ; 
And  sure  I  may  without  suspicion  trust 
A  god,  for  gods  can  never  be  unjust.' 
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'  Right  you  conclude,  (reply'd  the  smiling  boy) 
Love  ruins  none  ;  'tis  men  themselves  destroy  : 
And  those  vile  wretches  whom  you  lately  saw, 
Transgress'd  his  rules,  as  well  as  Reason's  law. 
They're  not  Love's  subjects,  but  the  slaves  of  Lust ; 
Nor  is  their  punishment  so  great  as  just: 
For  Love  and  Lust  essentially  divide, 
Like  day  and  night,  Humility  and  Pride  ; 
One  darkness  hides,  t'  other  does  always  shine  ; 
This  of  internal  make,  and  that  divine. 
Reason  no  generous  passion  does  oppose : 
'Tis  Lust  (not  Love)  and  Reason  that  are  toes. 
She  bids  you  scorn  a  base  inglorious  flame, 
Black  as  the  gloomy  shade  from  whence  it  came  : 
lu  this  her  precepts  should  obedience  find ; 
But  yours  is  not  of  that  ignoble  kind. 
You  err  in  thinking  she  would  disapprove 
The  brave  pursuit  of  honourable  love  ; 
And  therefore  judge  what's  harmless  an  offence, 
Invert  her  meaning,  and  mistake  her  sense. 
She  could  not  such  insipid  counsel  give, 
As  not  to  love  at  all ;  'tis  not  to  live ; 
But,  where  bright  viitue  and  true  beauty  lies, 
And  that  in  Delia,  charming  Delia's  eyes. 
Could  you  contented  see  the'  angelic  maid 
In  old  Alexis'  dull  embraces  laid? 
Or  rough-hewn  Tityrus  possess  those  charms, 
Which  are  in  heaven,  the  heaven  of  Delia's  arms? 
Consider,  youth,  what  transport  you  forego, 
The  most  entire  felicity  below  ; 
Which  is  by  Fate  alone  reserv'd  for  you  : 
Monarchs  have  been  denied  ;  for  monarch*  sue. 
I  own  'tis  difficult  to  gain  the  prize  ; 
Or  'twould  be  cheap  and  low  in  noble  eyes ; 
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But  there  is  one  soft  minute,  when  the  mind 
Is  left  unguarded,  waiting  to  be  kind  ; 
Which  the  wise  lover  understanding  right, 
Steals  in  like  day  upon  the  wings  of  light. 
You  urge  your  vow  ;  but  can  those  vows  prevail, 
Whose  first  foundation  and  whose  reason  fail  ? 
You  vow'd  to  leave  fair  Delia  ;  but  you  thought 
Your  passion  was  a  crime,  your  flame  a  fault. 
But  since  your  judgment  err'd,  it  has  no  force 
To  bind  at  all,  but  is  dissolv'd  of  course ; 
And  therefore  hesitate  no  longer  here, 
But  banish  all  the  dull  remains  of  fear. 
Dare  you  be  happy,  youth  ? — but  dare,  and  be  : 
I'll  be  your  convoy  to  the  charming  she. 
What !  still  irresolute  ?  debating  still  ? 
View  her,  and  then  forsake  her  if  you  will.' 

*  I'll  go,  (said  I)  once  more  I'll  venture  all : 
'Tis  brave  to  perish  by  a  noble  fall. 
Beauty  no  mortal  can  resist ;  and  Jove 
Laid  by  his  grandeur,  to  indulge  his  love. 
Reason,  if  I  do  err,  my  crime  forgive  : 
Angels  alone  without  offending  live. 
I  go  astray  but  as  the  wise  have  done, 
And  act  a  folly  which  they  did  not  shun.' 

Then  we,  descending  to  a  spacious  plain, 
Were  soon  saluted  by  a  numerous  train 
Of  happy  lovers,  who  consum'd  their  hours, 
With  constant  jollity,  in  shady  bowers. 
There  I  beheld  the  bless'd  variety 
Of  joy,  from  all  corroding  troubles  free  : 
Each  follow'd  his  own  fancy  to  delight ; 
Though  all  went  different  ways,  yet  all  went  right. 
None  err'd,  or  miss'd  the  happiness  he  sought ; 
Love  to  one  centre  every  turning  brought. 
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We  pass'd  through  numerous  pletsaol  iKItls  nd 

glades, 
By  murmuring  fountains,  add  by  peaceful  sua 
Till  we  approachM  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
Where  mighty  Love's  immortal  temple  il 
Round  the  celestial  fane,  io  goodly  rows 
And  beauteous  order,  amorous  him  tie  gi 
Beneath  whose  shade  expecting  lovers  waft 
For  the  kind  minute  of  indulgent  Pate  : 
Each  had  his  guardian  Cnpid,  whose  chief  care, 
By  secret  motions,  was  to  warm  the  (air, 
To  kindle  eager  longings  for  the  Joy, 
To  move  the  slow,  and  io  incline  the  coy. 

The  glorious  fabric  eh  irm'd  my  a  ondering 
Of  vast  extent,  and  of  prodigious  height : 
Tht  cast  was  marble,  hut  the  poHsh'd  stone 
\\  itfa  inch  an  admirable  lustre  shone, 
As  if  some  architect  divine  had  strove 
To'  outdo  the  palace  of  imperial  J 
The  ponderous  pates  of  mass)  gold  were  made, 
With  diamonds  of  a  mighty  siae  inlaid; 
Here  stood  the  winced  gnards,  in  order  plac'd, 
\\  1th  shining  dart-  and  golden  quivers  graced  : 
As  we  approached,  they  clap'd  their  joyful  wings, 

Andcry'd  aloud,'  Tune,  tune  voiuuai  bling  Btl 
The  grateful  youth  is  come,  t».  sacrifice 
At  Delia's  altar  to  bright  Delia's  eyes  : 
With  harmony  divine  hi-  soul  Inspire, 
That  he  may  boldly  touch  the  sacred  fire  ; 
And  ye  that  wait  upon  the  Mushing  fair, 
Celestial  incense  and  perfumes  prepare  ; 
While  our  great  <;od  her  panting  bosom  warms, 
Refines  her  beauties,  and  improves  her  charms.' 
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Entering  the  spacious  dome,  my  ravish'd  eyes 
A  wondrous  scene  of  glory  did  surprise  : 
The  riches,  symmetry,  and  brightness,  all 
Did  equally  for  admiration  call! 
But  the  description  is  a  labour  fit 
For  none  beneath  a  laureat  angel's  wit. 

Amidst  the  temple  was  an  altar  made 
Of  solid  gold,  where  adoration's  paid; 
Here  I  perform'd  the  usual  rites  with  fear, 
Not  daring  boldly  to  approach  too  near ; 
Till  from  the  god  a  smiling  Cupid  came, 
And  bid  me  touch  the  consecrated  flame  ; 
Which  done,  my  guide  my  eager  steps  convey'd 
To  the  apartment  of  the  beauteous  maid. 
Before  the  entrance  was  her  altar  rais'd, 
On  pedestals  of  polish'd  marble  plac'd  : 
By  it  her  guardian  Cupid  always  stands, 
Who  troops  of  missionary  Loves  commands  : 
To  him  with  soft  addresses  all  repair  : 
Each  for  his  captive  humbly  begs  the  fair : 
Though  still  in  vain  they'  importun'd ;  for  he 
Would  give  encouragement  to  none  but  me. 
'  There  stands  the  youth  (he  cried)  must  take  a  bliss; 
The  lovely  Delia  can  be  none  but  his  : 
Fate  has  selected  him ;  and  mighty  Love 
Confirms  below  what  that  decrees  above. 
Then  press  no  more;  there's  not  another  swain 
On  earth,  but  Strephon,  can  bright  Delia  gain. 
Kneel,  youth,  and  with  a  grateful  mind  renew 
Your  vows  ;  swear  you'll  eternally  be  true. 
But  if  you  dare  be  false,  dare  perjur'd  prove,      ") 
You'll  find,  in  sure  revenge,  affronted  Love         > 
As  hot,  as  fierce,  as  terrible,  as  Jove.'  } 
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1  Hear  me,  ye  Lr<><N,  < >.»i«l  I) now  hear  me  swear, 
By  all  that'll  sacred,  and  bj  ell  thafs  fair] 
It'  I  prove  false  to  Delia,  lei  me  fall 
The  common  obloqny,  condemn'd  by  all! 
Let  me  the  atmoel  ofym  t  vengeance  try; 
Forc'd  to  live  wretched,  and  oopitied  di<  ' 

Then  he  expos'd  the  lovelj  Bleeping  maid, 
Upon  a  conch  <»t'  new-blown  rote*  I  lid. 
The  blushing  colour  in  her  cheeki  expn  ie*d 
What  tender  thoughts  inspirM  her  heaving  bi 
Sometimes  ■  sigh  balf-amotber'd  stole  awaj  ; 
Then  she  \\  onld '  Strepbon,chai  ming  Strephon/  sty : 
Sometime!  she,  smiling,  cried, '  You  love  tji  true  \ 
Hut  will  vmi  always,  and  be  faithful  too?' 
Ten  thousand  graces  play'd  about  her  face; 

Ten  thousand  chains  attending  evi t\  graCC  ! 

Each  admirable  feature  did  imparl 
A  secret  rapture  to  my  throbbing  heart 
The  nymph  '  imprison'd  in  the  brasses  tower, 
When  Jove  d<  scendcd  in  a  golden  shower, 

Less  beautiful  appeal  d,  and  yet  her  I  ; 

Brought  down  that  god  from  the  neglected  ski  - 
So  moving,  ^<>  transporting  was  the  sight, 
So  much  a  goddess  Delia  seem'd,  so  bright, 
My  ravish'd  soul,  with  secret  wonder  fraught, 

Lay  all  disMiU'd  in  ecstasy  of  thought. 
Long  time  I  gas'd  ;  but  as  I  trembling  dreu 

Nearer,  to  make  a  more  obliging  view, 
It  thundcr'd  loud,  and  the  ungrateful  noise 

Wak'd  me,  and  put  an  end  to  all  my  j«>>  i. 


1  Danae. 
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FORTUNATE  COMPLAINT. 

As  Strephon,  in  a  wither'd  cypress  shade, 

For  anxious  thought  and  sighing  lovers  made, 

Revolving  lay  upon  his  wretched  state, 

And  the  hard  usage  of  too  partial  Fate, 

Thus  the  sad   youth  complain'd;    'Once  happy 

swain, 
Now  the  most  abject  shepherd  of  the  plain  ! 
Where's  that  harmonious  concert  of  delights, 
Those  peaceful  days  and  pleasurable  nights, 
That  generous  mirth  and  noble  jollity, 
Which  gaily  made  the  dancing  minutes  flee? 
Dispers'd  and  banish'd  from  my  troubled  breast ; 
Nor  leave  me  one  short  interval  of  rest. 

'  Why  do  I  prosecute  a  hopeless  flame, 
And  play  in  torment  such  a  losing  game  ? 
All  things  conspire  to  make  my  ruin  sure? 
When  wounds  are  mortal,  they  admit  no  cure. 
But  Heaven  sometimes  does  a  miraculous  thing, 
When  our  last  hope  is  just  upon  the  wing  ; 
And  in  a  moment  drives  those  clouds  away, 
Whose  sullen  darkness  hid  a  glorious  day. 

'  Why  was  I  born,  or  why  do  I  survive  j 
To  be  made  wretched  only,  kept  alive  ? 
Fate  is  too  cruel  in  the  harsh  decree, 
That  I  must  live,  yet  live  in  misery. 
Are  all  its  pleasing  happy  moments  gone  ? 
Must  Strephon  be  unfortunate  alone? 
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On  other  swains  it  lavishly  bestows; 
On  them  each  nymph  neglected  favour  throws 
They  meet  compliance  still  in  ever)  Bice, 
And  lodge  their  passions  in  a  Kind  embrace; 
Obtaining  from  the  soft  incurious  maid 
True  love  for  counterfeit,  and  gold  for  lead. 
Success  on  Ma?vius  always  does  attend  ; 
Inconstant  fortune  is  his  constant  friend  : 
He  levels  blindly,  yet  the  marie  does  hit  ; 
And  owes  the  victory  to  chance,  not  nil. 
But  let  him  conquer  ere  one  blow  be  struck  : 
I'd  not  be  Msevius,  to  have  Msevius'  luck. 
Proud  of  my  fate,  I  would  not  change  my  chains 
For  all  the  trophies  purring  Msevius  gains  : 
But  rather  still  live  Delia's  slave,  than  be 
Like  Msevius  silly,  and  like  Maevius  free. 
But  he  is  happy,  loves  the  common  road  ; 
And,  pack-horse  like,  jogs  on  beneath  his  load. 
If  Phyllis  peevish  or  unkind  does  prove, 
It  ne'er  disturbs  his  grave  mechanic  love. 
A  little  joy  his  languid  flame  contents, 
And  makes  him  easy  under  all  events. 
But  when  a  passion's  noble  and  sublime, 
And  higher  still  would  every  moment  climb  j 
If 'tis  accepted  with  a  just  return, 
The  fire's  immortal,  will  for  ever  burn, 
And  with  such  raptures  fills  the  lover's  breast, 
That  saints  in  paradise  are  scarce  more  bless'd. 

'  But  I  lament  my  miseries  in  vain  ; 
For  Delia  hears  me,  pitiless,  complain. 
Suppose  she  pities,  and  believes  me  true, 
What  satisfaction  can  from  thence  accrue, 
Unless  her  pity  makes  her  love  me  too  ? 
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Perhaps  she  loves  ('tis  but  perhaps,  I  fear, 

For  that's  a  blessing  can't  be  bought  too  dear) 

If  she  has  scruples  that  oppose  her  will, 

I  must,  alas !  be  miserable  still. 

Though,  if  she  loves,  those  scruples  soon  will  tiy 

Before  the  reasoning  of  the  Deity  : 

For,  where  Love  enters,  he  will  rule  alone, 

And  suffer  no  copartner  in  his  throne  ; 

And  those  false  arguments  that  would  repel 

His  high  injunctions,  teach  us  to  rebel. 

What  method  can  poor  Strephon  then  propound, 
To  cure  the  bleeding  of  his  fatal  wound, 
If  she,  who  guided  the  vexatious  dart, 
Resolves  to  cherish  and  increase  the  smart  ? 
Go,  youth,  from  these  unhappy  plains  remove, 
Leave  the  pursuit  of  unsuccessful  love  : 
Go,  and  to  foreign  swains  thy  griefs  relate  ; 
Tell  them  the  cruelty  of  frowning  Fate  ; 
Tell  them  the  noble  charms  of  Delia's  mind  ; 
Tell  them  how  fair,  but  tell  them  how  unkind. 
And  when  few  years  thou  hast  in  sorrow  spent 
(For  sure  they  cannot  be  of  large  extent), 
In  prayers  for  her  thou  lov'st,  resign  thy  breath, 
And  bless  the  minute  gives  thee  ease  and  death.' 

Here  paus'd  the  swain — when  Delia  driving  by 
Her  bleating  flock  to  some  fresh  pasture  nigh, 
By  Love  directed,  did  her  steps  convey 
Where  Strephon,  wrap'd  in  silent  sorrow,  lay : 
As  soon  as  he  perceiv'd  the  beauteous  maid, 
He  rose  to  meet  her,  and  thus,  trembling,  said  : 

'When  humble  suppliants  would  the  gods  ap- 
pease, 
And  in  severe  afflictions  beg  for  ease, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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With  constant  importunity  they  sue, 
And  their  petitions  e\erv  day  renew  ; 
Grow  still  more  earnest  m  they  are  denied, 
Nor  one  well-weighd  expedient  leave  untried, 
Till  Heaven  those  blessings  they  enjoy 'd  before 
Not  only  does  return,  hut  gives  them  more. 

'  O,  do  not  hlame  me,  Delia  !  it*  I  press 
So  much,  and  with  impatience,  for  redress. 
My  pondrous  griefs  no  ease  my  soul  allow  ; 
For  they  are  next  to'  intolerable  now: 
How  shall  I  then  support  them,  when  they  grow 
To  an  excess,  to  a  distracting  woe? 
Since  you're  endow'd  with  a  celestial  mind, 
Relieve  like  Heaven,  and  like  the  gods  he  kind. 
Did  you  perceive  the  torments  I  endure, 
Which  you  first  caus'd,  and  you  alone  can  cine, 
They  would  your  virgin  soul  to  pity  move, 
And  pity  may  at  last  be  chaim'd  to  love. 
Some  swains,  I  own,  impose  upon  the  fair, 
And  lead  the'  incautious  maid  into  a  snare  ; 
But  let  them  suffer  for  their  perjury, 
And  do  not  punish  others'  crimes  with  me. 
If  there's  so  many  of  our  sex  untrue, 
Yours  should  more  kindly  use  the  faithful  few  ; 
Though  innocence  too  oft  incurs  the  fate 
Of  guilt,  and  clears  itself  sometimes  too  late. 
Your  nature  is  to  tenderness  inclin'd  : 
And  why  to  me,  to  me  alone  unkind? 
A  common  love,  by  other  persons  shown, 
Meets  with  a  full  return  ;  but  mine  has  none : 
Nay,  scarce  believ'd  though  from  deceit  as  free 
As  angels'  flames  can  for  archangels  be. 
A  passion  feign'd,  at  no  repulse  is  griev'd, 
And  values  little  if 'tis  not  receive! : 
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Bot  love  sincere  resents  the  smallest  scorn, 
And  the  unkindness  does  in  secret  mourn. 

*  Sometimes  I  please  myself,  and  think  you  are 
Too  good  to  make  me  wretched  by  despair  : 
That  tenderness,  which  in  your  soul  is  plac'd, 
Will  move  you  to  compassion  sure  at  last. 
But  when  I  come  to  take  a  second  view 
Of  my  own  merits,  I  despond  of  you: 
For  what  can  Delia,  beauteous  Delia,  see, 
To  raise  in  her  the  least  esteem  for  me  ? 
I've  nought  that  can  encourage  my  address  -r 
My  fortune's  little,  and  my  worth  is  less : 
But  if  a  love  of  the  sublimest  kind 
Can  make  impression  on  a  generous  mind, 
If  all  has  real  value  that's  divine, 
There  cannot  be  a  nobler  flame  than  mine. 

'  Perhaps  you  pity  me  ;  I  know  you  must  j 
And  my  affections  can  no  more  distrust : 
But  what,  alas  !  will  helpless  pity  do? 
You  pity,  but  you  may  despise  me  too. 
Still  I  am  wretched,  if  no  more  you  give  : 
The  starving  orphan  can't  on  pity  live  : 
He  must  receive  the  food  for  which  he  cries, 
Or  he  consumes,  and,  though  much  pitied,  dies. 

■  My  tormeuts  still  do  with  my  passion  grow  : 
The  more  I  love,  the  more  I  undergo. 
But  suffer  me  no  longer  to  remain 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  so  vast  a  pain. 
My  wound  requires  some  speedy  remedy  : 
Delays  are  fatal,  when  despair  is  nigh. 
Much  I've  endur'd,  much  more  than  I  can  tell ; 
Too  much,  indeed,  for  one  that  loves  so  well. 
When  will  the  end  of  all  my  sorrows  be? 
Can  you  not  love  ?  I'm  sure  you  pity  me. 
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But  if  I  must  new  miseries  sustain, 
And  be  condemn'd  to  more  and  stronger  pain, 
I'll  not  accuse  you,  since  my  fate  is  such  ; 
I  please  too  little,  and  I  love  too  much.' 

'  Strephon,  no  more :  (the  blushing  Delia  said) 
Excuse  the  conduct  of  a  timorous  maid  ; 
Now  I'm  convinc'd  your  love's  sublime  and  true, 
Such  as  I  always  wish'd  to  find  in  you. 
Each  kind  expression,  every  tender  thought, 
A  mighty  transport  in  my  bosom  wrought: 
And  though  in  secret  I  your  (lame  approv'd, 
I  sigh'd  and  griev'd,  but  durst  not  own  I  lov'd. 
Though  now — O  Strephon  !  be  so  kind  to  guess 
What  shame  will  not  allow  me  to  confess.' 

The  youth,  encompass'd  with  a  joy  so  bright, 
Had  hardly  strength  to  bear  the  vast  delight. 
By  too  sublime  an  ecstasy  possess'd, 
He  trembled,  gaz'd,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast ; 
Ador'd  the  nymph  that  did  his  pain  remove, 
Vow'd  endless  truth  and  everlasting  love. 


STREPHON 'S  LOVE  FOR  DELIA 

JUSTIFIED. 

In  an  Epistle  to  Celadon. 

All  men  have  follies,  which  they  blindly  trace 
Through  the  dark  turnings  of  a  dubious  maze  : 
But  happy  those,  who,  by  a  prudent  care, 
Retreat  betimes  from  the  fallacious  snare. 

The  eldest  sons  of  Wisdom  were  not  free 
From  the  same  failure  you  condemn  in  me  : 
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They  lov'd,  and,  by  that  glorious  passion  led, 
Forgot  what  Plato  and  themselves  had  said. 
Love  triumph'd  o'er  those  dull,  pedantic  rules, 
They  had  collected  from  the  wrangling  schools  ; 
And  made  them  to  his  noble  sway  submit, 
In  spite  of  all  their  learning,  art,  and  wit. 
Their  grave,  starch'd  morals,  then  unuseful  prov'd  : 
These  dusty  characters  he  soon  remov'd ; 
For,  when  his  shining  squadrons  came  in  view, 
Their  boasted  reason  murmur'd,  and  withdrew ; 
Unable  to  oppose  their  mighty  force 
With  phlegmatic  resolves,  and  dry  discourse. 

If,  as  the  wisest  of  the  wise  have  err'd, 
I  go  astray,  and  am  eondemn'd  unheard  j 
My  faults  you  too  severely  reprehend, 
More  like  a  rigid  censor  than  a  friend. 
Love  is  the  monarch  passion  of  the  mind, 
Knows  no  superior,  by  no  laws  confin'd, 
But  triumphs  still,  impatient  of  control, 
O'er  all  the  proud  endowments  of  the  soul. 

You  own'd  my  Delia,  friend,  divinely  fair, 
When  in  the  bud  her  native  beauties  were  ; 
Your  praise  did  then  her  early  charms  confess, 
Yet  you'd  persuade  me  to  adore  her  less. 
You  but  the  non-age  of  her  beauty  saw, 
But  might  from  thence  sublime  ideas  draw, 
And  what  she  is,  by  what  she  was,  conclude ; 
For  now  she  governs  those  she  then  subdued. 

Her  aspect  noble  and  mature  is  grown, 
And  every  charm  in  its  full  vigour  known. 
There  we  may  wondering  view,  distinctly  writ, 
The  lines  of  goodness,  and  the  marks  of  wit : 
Each  feature,  emulous  of  pleasing  most, 
Does  justly  some  peculiar  sweetness  boast  f 
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And  her  composure's  or  'so  fine  a  frame, 
Pride  cannot  hope  to  mend,  nor  Envy  blame. 

When  the  immortal  Beauties  of  the  ikies 
Contended  naked  for.  the  ^'<»!di  n  prise. 
The  apple  had  not  tall 'n  to  Venus'  there. 
Had  1  been  Paris,  and  my  Delia  there  ; 
In  whom  alone  we  all  their  graees  6nd,  ^ 

The  moving  gaietj  of  Venes,join'd 

With  Juno-  aspect,  and  Miner.. i\  niind.  j 

View  l)oth  those  nymphs  whom  other  swains 
adore, 
You'll  value  charming  Delia  still  the  more. 
Dorinda's  mien's  majestic,  but  her  mind 

Is  to  revenge  and  peevishness  incline!  ! 
Myrtilla's  feir;  and  yet  Mvitilla's  proud  : 
Chloe  has  wit  ;  but  noisy,  \ain,  and  loud  : 
Melania  doats  npon  the  silliest  tiling  , 
And  yet  Melania  like  an  angel  sin 
But  in  in)  Delia  all  endowments  meet, 
All  that  is  just,  agreeable,  or  sweet; 
All  that  can  praise  and  admiration  move, 
Ail  that  the  wisest  and  the  bravest  love. 

In  all  discourse  she's  apposite  and  gay, 
And  ne'er  wants  something  pertinent  to  say ; 
Tor,  if  the  subject's  of  a  serious  kind, 
Her  thoughts  are  manly,  and  her  sense  rerin'd; 
But  if  divertive,  her  expression's  lit, 
Good  language,  join'd  with  inoffensive  wit ; 
So  cautious  always,  that  she  ne'er  affords 
An  idle  thought  the  charity  of  words. 
The  vices  common  to  her  sex  can  find 
No  room,  ev'n  in  the  suburbs  of  her  mind  ; 
Concluding  wisely  she's  in  danger  still, 
From  the  mere  neighbourhood  of  industrious  ill. 
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Therefore  at  distance  keeps  the  subtle  foe, 

Whose  near  approach  would  formidable  grow ; 

While  the  unwary  virgin  is  undone, 

And  meets  the  misery  which  she  ought  to  shun. 

Her  wit  is  penetrating,  clear,  and  gay ; 

But  let  true  judgment  and  right  reason  sway  ; 

Modestly  bold,  and  quick  to  apprehend  ; 

Prompt  in  replies,  but  cautious  to  offend. 

Her  darts  are  keen,  but  level'd  with  such  care, 

They  ne'er  tall  short,  and  seldom  fly  too  far  : 

For  when  she  rallies,  'tis  with  so  much  art, 

We  blush  with  pleasure,  and  with  rapture  smart. 

O,  Celadon  !  you  would  my  tiame  approve, 
Did  you  but  hear  her  talk,  and  talk  of  love. 
That  tender  passion  to  her  fancy  brings 
The  prettiest  notions,  and  the  softest  tilings ; 
Which  are  by  her  so  movingly  express'd, 
They  fill  with  ecstasy  my  throbbing  breast. 
'Tis  then  the  charms  of  eloquence  impart 
Their  native  glories,  unimprov'd  by  art : 
By  what  she  says  I  measure  things  above, 
And  guess  the  language  of  seraphie  love. 

To  the  cool  bosom  of  a  peaceful  shade, 
By  some  wild  beech  or  lofty  poplar  made, 
When  evening  comes,  we  secretly  repair 
To  breathe  in  private,  and  unbend  our  care  : 
And  while  our  flocks  in  fruitful  pastures  feed. 
Some  well-design'd,  instructive  poem  read  ; 
Where  useful  morals,  with  soft  numbers  join'd, 
At  once  delight  and  cultivate  the  mind: 
Which  are  by  her  to  more  perfection  brought, 
By  wise  remarks  upon  the  poet's  thought ; 
.So  well  she  knows  the  stamp  of  eloquence, 
The  empty  sound  of  words  from  solid  sense. 
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The  florid  fustian  of  a  rhyming  spark, 

Whose  random  arrow  ne'er  comes  near  the  mark, 

Can't  on  her  judgment  be  import),  and  pass 

For  standard  gold,  when  'tis  but  gilded  Draft. 

Oft  in  the  walks  of  an  adjatt  nt  grove, 

"Where  tirst  we  mutually  engag'd  to  love, 

She  smiling  ask'd  me,  '  Whether  I'd  prefer 

An  bumble  cottage  on  the  plains  with  her, 

Before  the  pompous  building  of  the  great; 

And  find  content  in  that  inferior  stater' 

Said  I,  '  The  question  you  propose  to  me, 

Perhaps  a  matter  of  debate  might  be, 

Were  the  degrees  of  my  affection  less 

Than  horning  martyrs  to  the  cods  express. 

Jn  you  I've  all  I  can  desire  below. 

That  earth  can  give  me,  or  the  gods  bestow  ; 

And,  bless'd  with  yon,  I  know  not  where  to  Hud 

A  second  choice,  yon  t.ikr-  up  all  my  mind. 

I'd  not  forsake  that  dear,  delightful  plain. 

Where  charming  Delia,  Love  and  Delia  reign, 

For  all  the  splendour  that  a  court  can  cive, 

Where  gandy  fools  and  busy  statesmen  live. 

Though  youthful  Paris,  when  his  birth  was  known, 

(Too  fatally  related  to  a  throne) 

Forsook  Oenone,  and  Iris  rural  sports, 

For  dangerous  greatness  and  tumultuous  courts; 

Yet  Fate  should  offer  still  its  power  in  vain  ; 

For  what  is  power  to  such  an  humble  swain  ? 

I  would  not  leave  my  Delin,  leave  my  fair, 

Though  half  the  globe  should  be  assign'd  my  share.' 

And  would  you  have  me,  friend,  (reflect  again) 
Become  the  basest  and  the  worst  of  men? 
O,  do  not  urge  me  ;  Celadon,  forbear  ; 
I  cannot  leave  her,  she's  too  charmiug  fair ! 
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Should  I  your  counsel  in  this  case  pursue, 
You  might  suspect  me  for  a  villain  too : 
For  sure  that  perjur'd  wretch  can  never  prove 
Just  to  his  friend,  who's  faithless  to  his  love. 


A  PASTORAL  ESSAY 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

Anno  1C94. 

As  gentle  Strephon  to  his  fold  convey'd 

A  wandering  lamb,  which  from  the  flocks  had 

stray'd, 
Beneath  a  mournful  cypress  shade  he  found 
Cosmelia  weeping  on  the  dewy  ground. 
Amaz'd,  with  eager  haste  he  ran  to  know 
The  fatal  cause  of  her  intemperate  woe; 
And,  clasping  her  to  his  impatient  breast, 
In  these  soft  words  his  tender  care  express'd  : 

STREPHON. 

Why  mourns  my  dear  Cosmelia?  Why  appears 
My  life,  my  soul,  dissolv'd  in  briny  tears? 
Has  some  tierce  tiger  thy  lov'd  heifer  slain, 
While  I  was  wandering  on  the  neighbouring  plain  ? 
Or,  has  some  greedy  wolf  devour' d  thy  sheep? 
What  sad  misfortune  makes  Cosmelia  weep  ? 
Speak,  that  1  may  prevent  thy  griefs  increase, 
Partake  thy  sorrows,  or  restore  thy  peace. 

COSMELIA. 

Do  you  not  hear  from  far  that  mournful  bell  ? 
Tis  for -I  cannot  the  sad  tidings  tell. 


JOSH   MM  BR. 

Oh,  whither  arc  mv  feinting  spirits  (Mr 
'Tis  for  Celestia — Strephon,  Oh— She's  d 
The  brightest  nymph,  the  princess  of  the  pi. mi, 

By  an  untimely  dart  untimely  >lain. 

HON. 

Dead  I  Tin  imposaiMr '  She  cannot  die : 

oo  divine,  too  much  ■  <l  itj  : 
I        i  dee  rumour  some  ill  iwaina  hav<  i\ 
\\  iu»  wish,  perha]  I  Celestia  d 

.  :  I  l  v. 

All !  no  ;  the  troth  in  every  face 

For  i  verj  face  yon 

Trembling  and  |>>!<-.  I  i  -.-i  through  all  ti. 

From  flock  to  flock,  and  .ivi-.i!  of  every  swain  ; 

Bui  i 

<  Iry'd  '  Ohj  ( 


Something  waa  meant  b)  thai  ill-boding  croak 
Of  the  prophetic  raven  from  the  o 
Which  straight  by  lightning  was  in  shivers  broke 
But  we  onr  mfccni<  ffeel,  before  \\> 

Seiz'd  and  o  ci -whelm  "d  at  tan  • 


since  then  we  have  no  trophies  to  bestow, 
No  pompons  things  to  make  a  glorious  - 

<  For  all  the  tribute  a  poor  -wain  can  bring, 
In  rural  numbers,  is  to  mourn  and 

Let  us,  beneath  the  gloomy  shade, 

<  '•  lestia's  sacred  name  iu  no  less  vara;; 


.i 
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STREPHON. 

Celestia  dead!  then  'tis  in  vain  to  live  ; 
What's  all  the  comfort  that  the  plains  can  give  ; 
Since  she,  by  whose  bright  influence  alone 
Our  flocks  increas'd,  and  we  rejoie'd,  is  gone  ; 
Since  she,  who  round  such  beams   of  goodness 

spread, 
As  gave  new  life  to  every  swain,  is  dead? 

COSMELIA. 

In  vain  we  wish  for  the  delightful  spring  ; 
What  joys  can  flowery  May  or  April  bring, 
When  she,forwhoin  the  spacious  plains  were  spread, 
With  early  flowers  and  cheerful  greens, is  dead? 
In  vain  did  courtly  Damon  warm  the  earth, 
To  ?ive  to  summer  fruits  a  winter  birth  ; 
In  vain  we  autumn  wait,  which  crowns  the  fields 
With  wealthy  crops,  and  various  plenty  yields ; 
Since  that  fair  nymph,  for  whom  the  boundless 

store 
Of  nature  was  preserv'd,  is  now  no  more  ! 

STREPHON. 

Farewell  for  ever  then  to  all  that's  gay ; 

You  will  forget  to  sing,  and  I  to  play. 

No  more  with  cheerful  songs,  in  cooling  bowers, 

Shall  we  consume  the  pleasurable  hours : 

All  joys  are  banish'd,  all  delights  are  fled, 

Ne'er  to  return,  now  fair  Celestia's  dead. 

COSMEI.IA. 

If  e'er  I  sing,  they  shall  be  mournful  lays 
Of  great  Celestia's  name,  Celestia's  praise: 
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How  good  she  was,  how  generous,  how  wise ! 
How  beautiful  her  shape,  how  bright  her  eyes! 
How  charmiog  all ;  how  much  she  was  ador'd, 
Alive ;  when  dead,  how  much  her  loss  deplor'd  ! 
A  noble  theme,  and  able  to  inspire 
The  humblest  Muse  with  the  sublimest  fire. 
And  since  we  do  of  such  a  princess  sing, 
Let  ours  ascend  upon  a  stronger  wing  ; 
And,  while  we  do  the  lofty  numbers  join, 
Her  name  will  make  the  harmony  divine. 
Raise  then  thy  tuneful  voice;  and  be  the  song 
Sweet  as  her  temper,  as  her  virtue  strong. 

STREPHON. 

When  her  great  lord  to  foreign  wars  was  gone, 
And  left  Celestia  here  to  rule  alone; 
With  how  serene  a  brow,  how  void  of  fear, 
When  storms  arose,  did  she  the  vessel  steer ! 
And  when  the  raying  of  the  waves  did  cease, 
How  gentle  was  her  sway  in  times  of  peace  ! 
Justice  and  mercy  did  their  beams  unite, 
And  round  her  temples  spread  a  glorious  light ; 
So  quick  she  eas'd  the  wrongs  of  every  swain, 
She  hardly  gave  them  leisure  to  complain  : 
Impatient  to  reward,  but  slow  to  draw 
The'  avenging  sword  of  necessary  law  : 
Like  Heaven,  she  took  no  pleasure  to  destroy  ; 
With  grief  she  punish'd,  and  she  sav'd  with  joy. 

COSMELIA. 

"When  godlike  Belliger,  from  war's  alarms, 
Return'd  in  triumph  to  Celestia's  arms, 
She  met  her  hero  with  a  full  desire ; 
But  chaste  as  light,  and  vigorous  as  fire  : 
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.Such  mutual  flames,  so  equally  divine, 
Did  in  each  breast  with  such  a  lustre  shine, 
His  could  not  seem  the  greater,  her's  the  less ; 
Both  were  immense,  for  both  were  in  excess. 

STREPHON. 

Oh,  godlike  princess !  Oh,  thrice  happy  swains ! 

Whilst  she  presided  o'er  the  fruitful  plains  ! 

Whilst  she,  for  ever  ravish'd  from  our  eyes, 

To  mingle  with  the  kindred  of  the  ikies, 

Did  for  your  peace  her  constant  thoughts  employ  j 

The  nymph's  good  angel,  and  the  shepherd's  joy  ! 

COSMELIA. 

All  that  was  noble  beautified  her  mind ; 
There  wisdom  sat,  with  solid  reason  joiu'd  : 
There  too  did  piety  and  greatness  wait ; 
Meekness  on  grandeur,  modesty  on  state  : 
Humble  amidst  the  splendours  of  a  throne  : 
Plac'd  above  all,  and  yet  despising  none. 
And  when  a  crown  was  forc'd  on  her  by  fate, 
She  with  some  pains  submitted  to  be  great. 

STREPHOX. 

Her  pious  soul  with  emulation  strove 
To  gain  the  mighty  Pan's  important  love  : 
To  whose  mysterious  rites  she  always  came, 
With  such  an  active,  so  intense  a  flame  ; 
The  duties  of  religion  seem'd  to  be 
No  more  her  care  than  her  felicity. 

cos.-vjelta. 

Virtue  unmix'd,  without  the  least  allay, 
Pure  as  the  light  of  a  celestial  ray, 
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Commanded  all  the  motions  of  the  soul 

With  such  a  soft,  but  absolute  control,        [please, 

That,  as  she  knew  what  best  great  Pan  would 

She  still  peiform'd  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Him  for  her  high  exemplar  she  design'd, 

Like  him  benevolent  to  all  mankind. 

Her  foes  she  pitied,  not  dtsir'd  their  blood; 

And,  to  revenge  their  crimes,  she  did  them  good  : 

Nay,  all  affronts  so  unconcern'd  she  bore, 

(Maugre  that  violent  temptation,  power) 

As  if  she  thought  it  vulgar  to  resent, 

Or  wish'd  forgiveness  their  worst  punishment. 

STREPHON. 

Next  mighty  Pan,  was  her  illustrious  lord, 
His  high  vicegerent,  sacredly  ador'd  : 
Him  with  such  piety  and  zeal  she  lov'd, 
The  noble  passion  every  hour  improv'd ; 
Till  it  ascended  to  that  glorious  height, 
'Twas  next  (if  only  next)  to  infinite. 
This  made  her  so  entire  a  duty  pay, 
She  grew  at  last  impatient  to  obey  : 
And  met  his  wishes  with  as  prompt  a  zeal 
As  an  archangel  his  Creator's  will. 

COSMELIA. 

Mature  for  Heaven,  the  fatal  mandate  came, 
With  it  a  chariot  of  ethereal  flame  ; 
In  which,  Elijah  like,  she  pass'd  the  spheres  ; 
Brought  joy  to  Heaven,  but  left  the  world  in  tears. 

STREPHON. 

Me  thinks  I  see  her  on  the  plains  of  light, 
All  glorious,  all  incomparably  bright! 
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While  the  immortal  minds  around  her  gaze 
On  the  excessive  splendour  of  her  rays  ; 
And  scarce  believe  a  human  soul  could  be 
Endow'd  with  such  stupendous  majesty. 


Who  can  lament  too  much?  O,  who  can  mourn 

Enough  o'er  beautiful  Celestia's  urn  ? 

So  great  a  loss  as  this  deserves  excess 

Of  sorrows  ;  all's  too  little  that  is  less. 

But,  to  supply  the  universal  woe, 

Tears  from  all  eyes,  without  cessation,  flow : 

All  that  have  power  to  weep,  or  voice  to  groan, 

With  throbbing  breasts,  Celestia's  fate  bemoan  ; 

While  marble  rocks  the  common  griefs  partake, 

And  echo  back  those  cries  they  cannot  make. 

STREPIION. 

Weep  then,  once  fruitful  vales,  and  spring  with  yew  ! 
Ye  thirsty  barren  mountains,  weep  with  dew  ! 
Let  every  flower  on  this  extended  plain 
Not  droop  but  shrink  into  its  womb  again, 
Ne'er  to  receive  anew  its  yearly  birth ! 
Let  every  thing  that's  grateful,  leave  the  earth ! 
Let  mournful  cypress,  with  each  noxious  weed, 
And  baneful  venoms,  in  their  place  succeed  ! 
Ye  purling,  querulous  brooks,  o'ercharg'd  with  grief, 
Haste  swiftly  to  the  sea  for  more  relief; 
Then  tiding  back,  each  to  his  sacred  head, 
Tell  your  astonish'd  springs,  Celestia's  dead! 

COSMELIA. 

Well  have  ye  sung,  in  an  exalted  strain, 

The  fairest  nymph  e'er  grac'd  the  British  plain. 
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Who  knows  but  some  officious  angel  may 
Your  grateful  numbers  to  her  ears  convey ! 
That  she  may  smile  upon  us  from  above, 
And  bless  our  mournful  pains  with  peace  and  love. 

STREPIION. 

But  see,  our  flocks  do  to  their  folds  repair ; 
For  night  with  sable  clouds  obscures  the  air  : 
Cold  damps  descend  from  the  unwholesome  sky, 
And  safety  bids  us  to  our  cottage  fly. 
Though  with  each  morn  our  sorrows  will  return 
Each  even,  like  nightingales,  we'll  sing  and  mouri 
Till  death  couveys  us  to  the  peaceful  urn. 


a 


A  FRIEND  UNDER  AFFLICTION. 

None  lives  in  this  tumultuous  state  of  things, 
Where  every  morning  soon  new  troubles  brings, 
But  bold  inquietudes  will  break  his  rest, 
And  gloomy  thoughts  disturb  his  anxious  breast. 
Angelic  forms,  and  happy  spirits,  are 
Above  the  malice  of  perplexing  care  : 
But  that's  a  blessing  too  sublime,  too  high, 
For  those  who  bend  beneath  mortality. 
If  in  the  body  there  was  but  one  part 
Subject  to  pain,  and  sensible  of  smart, 
And  but  one  passion  could  torment  the  mind; 
That  part,  that  passion,  busy  fate  would  find. 
But,  since  infirmities  in  both  abound, 
Since  sorrow  both  so  many  ways  can  wound  : 
'Tis  not  so  great  a  wonder  that  we  grieve 
Sometimes,  as  'tis  a  miracle  we  live. 
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The  happiest  man  that  ever  breath'd  on  earth, 
With  all  the  glories  of  estate  and  birth, 
Had  yet  some  anxious  care,  to  make  him  know 
No  grandeur  was  above  the  reach  of  woe. 
To  be  from  all  things  that  disquiet  free, 
Is  not  consistent  with  humanity. 
Youth,  wit,  and  beauty,  are  such  charming  things, 
O'er  which,  if  affluence  spreads  her  gaudy  wings, 
We  think  the  person  who  enjoys  so  much, 
No  care  can  move,  and  no  affliction  touch ; 
Yet  could  we  but  some  secret  method  find 
To  view  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind, 
We  there  might  see  the  hidden  seed  of  strife, 
And  woes  in  embryo  ripening  into  life  : 
How  some  fierce  lust,  or  boisterous  passion,  fills 
The  labouring  spirit  with  prolific  ills ; 
Pride,  envy,  or  revenge,  distract  the  soul, 
And  all  right  reason's  godlike  power  control ; 
But  if  she  must  not  be  allow'd  to  sway, 
Though  all  without  appears  serene  and  gay, 
A  cankerous  venom  on  the  vitals  preys, 
And  poisons  all  the  comforts  of  his  days. 

External  pomp  and  visible  success 
Sometimes  contribute  to  our  happiness : 
lint  that  which  makes  it  genuine,  refin'd, 
Is  a  good  conscience  and  a  soul  resign'd. 
Then,  to  whatever  end  affliction's  sent, 
To  try  our  virtues,  or  for  punishment, 
We  bear  it  calmly,  though  a  pondrous  woe, 
And  still  adore  the  hand  that  gives  the  blow. 
For,  in  misfortunes  this  advantage  lies  ; 
They  make  us  humble,  and  they  make  us  wise  j 
And  he  that  can  acquire  such  virtues,  gains 
An  ample  recompense  for  all  his  pains. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Too  soft  caresses  of  a  prosperous  fale. 
The  pious  fervours  of  the  soul  abate  ; 
Tempts  to  luxurious  ease  our  careless  days, 
And  gloomy  vapour  round  the  spirit!  raise. 
Thus  lull'd  into  a  sleep,  we  dozing  lie, 
And  find  our  ruin  in  security  ; 
Unless  some  sorrow  comes  to  our  relief, 
And  breaks  the'  enchantment  by  a  timely  grief 
But  as  we  are  allow'd,  to  cheer  our  sight, 
In  blackest  days,  some  glimmerings  of  light ; 
So,  in  the  most  dejected  hours,  we  may 
The  secret  pleasure  have  to  weep  and  pray  ; 
And  those  requests  the  speediest  passage  find 
To  Heaven,  which  flow  from  an  afflicted  mind  : 
And  while  to  him  we  open  our  distress, 
Our  pains  grow  lighter,  aud  our  sorrows  less. 
The  rinest  music  of  the  grove  we  owe 
To  mourning  Philomel's  harmonious  woe  ; 
And  while  her  grief's  in  charming  notes  express'd, 
A  thorny  bramble  pricks  her  tender  breast ; 
In  warbling  melody  she  spends  the  night, 
And  moves  at  once  compassion  and  delight. 

No  choice  had  e'er  so  happy  an  event, 
But  he  that  made  it  did  that  choice  repent. 
So  weak's  our  judgment,  and  so  short's  our  sight, 
We  cannot  level  our  own  wishes  right; 
And  if  sometimes  we  make  a  wise  advance, 
To'  ourselves  we  little  owe,  but  much  to  chance. 
So  that  when  Providence,  for  secret  ends, 
Corroding  cares  or  sharp  affliction  sends  ; 
We  must  conclude  it  best  it  should  be  so, 
And  not  desponding  or  impatient  grow. 
For  he  that  will  his  confidence  remove 
From  boundless  wisdom  and  eternal  love, 
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To  place  it  on  himself,  or  human  aid, 
Will  meet  those  woes  he  labours  to  evade. 
But,  in  the  keenest  agonies  of  grief, 
Content's  a  cordial  that  still  gives  relief: 
Heaven  is  not  always  angry  when  he  strikes, 
But  most  chastises  those  whom  most  he  likes ; 
And  if  with  humble  spirits  they  complain{ 
Relieves  the  anguish,  or  rewards  the  pain. 


TO 

ANOTHER  FRIEND, 

UNDER  AFFLICTION. 


Since  the  first  man  by  disobedience  fell 
An  easy  conquest  to  the  powers  of  hell, 
There's  none  in  every  stage  of  life  can  be 
From  the  insults  of  bold  affliction  free. 
If  a  short  respite  gives  us  some  relief, 
And  interrupts  the  series  of  our  grief, 
So  quick  the  pangs  of  misery  return, 
We  joy  by  minutes,  but  by  years  we  mourn. 
Reason  refin'd,  and  to  perfection  brought 
By  wise  philosophy  and  serious  thought, 
Support  the  soul  beneath  the  pondrous  weight 
Of  angry  stars,  and  unpropitious  fate  ; 
Then  is  the  time  she  should  exert  her  power, 
And  make  us  practice  what  she  taught  before. 
For  why  are  such  voluminous  authors  read, 
The  learned  labours  of  the  famous  dead, 
But  to  prepare  the  mind  for  its  defence, 
By  sage  results  and  well-digested  sense  ; 
That,  when  the  storm  of  misery  appears, 
With  all  its  real  or  fantastic  fears, 
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We  eitlier  may  the  rolling  danger  fly. 
Or  stem  the  tide  hefore  it  swell*  too  high. 

But  though  the  theory  of  wisdom's  known 
With  ease,  what  should,  and  what  should  not  be 
Yet  all  the  labour  in  the  practice  lies.  [doue; 

To  be,  in  more  than  words  and  notion  wise ; 
The  sacred  truth  of  sound  philosophy 
We  study  earlv,  but  we  late  apply. 
When  stubborn  arcu:-h  KBQ  on  the  soul, 
Right  reason  would  its  haushty  rage  control  ; 
But.  if  it  mayn't  be  suffer'd  to  enduic, 
The  pain  is  just,  when  we  reject  the  cure  : 
For  many  men,  close  observation  find*, 
Of  copions  learning  and  exalted  raind*, 
Who  tremble  at  the  si?ht  of  daring  woes, 
And  stoop  ignobly  to  the  vilest  f 
A    ::  they  understood  not  how  to  be 
Or  wise,  or  brave,  but  in  felicity; 
And  by  some  action,  servile  or  unjnsr. 
Lay  all  their  formal  glories  in  the  du-t. 
For  wisdom  first  the  wretched  mortal  flies, 
And  leaves  him  naked  to  his  enemies : 
So  that,  when  most  his  prudence  shonld  be  shown, 
The  most  imprudent,  giddy  things  are  done. 
For  when  the  mind's  surrounded  with  distress, 
Fear  or  inconstancy  the  judgment  | 
And  render  it  incapable  to  make 
Wise  resolutions,  or  good  counsels  take. 
Yet  there's  a  steadiness  of  soul  and  thought, 
By  reason  bred  and  by  religion  taoght, 
Which,  like  a  rock  amidst  the  stormy  wave-. 
Unmov'd  remains,  and  all  affliction  hwwca. 

In  sharp  misfortunes  some  will  search  too  deep 
What  Heaven  prohibits,  and  would  secret  keep  ; 
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But  those  events  'tis  better  not  to  know, 
Which  known  serve  only  to  increase  our  woe. 
Knowledge  forbid  ('tis  dangerous  to  pursue) 
With  guilt  begins,  and  ends  with  ruin  too. 
For,  had  our  earliest  parents  been  content 
Not  to  know  more  than  to  be  innocent, 
Their  ignorance  of  evil  had  preserv'd 
Their  joys  entire  ;  for  then  they  had  not  swerv'd. 
But  they  imagin'd  (their  desires  were  such) 
They  knew  too  little,  till  they  knew  too  much. 
E'er  since  by  felly  most  to  wisdom  rise  ; 
And  few  are,  but  by  sad  experience,  wise. 

Consider,  Friend!  who  ail  your  blessings  gave, 
What  are  recall'd  again,  and  what  you  have  ; 
And  do  not  murmur  when  you  are  bereft 
Of  little,  if  you  have  abundance  left : 
Consider  too,  how  many  thousands  are 
Under  the  worst  of  miseries,  despair; 
And  don't  repine  at  what  you  now  endure: 
Custom  will  give  you  ease,  or  time  will  cure. 
Once  more  consider  that  the  present  ill, 
Though  it  be  great,  may  yet  be  greater  still  : 
And  be  not  anxious  ;  for,  to  undergo 
One  grief,  is  nothing  to  a  numerous  woe. 
But  since  it  is  impossible  to  be 
Human,  and  not  expos'd  to  misery, 
Bear  it,  my  friend,  as  bravely  as  you  can  ; 
You  are  not  more,  and  be  not  less  than  man ! 

Afflictions  past  can  no  existence  find 
But  in  the  wild  ideas  of  the  mind  ; 
And  why  should  we  for  those  misfortunes  mourn, 
Which  have  been  sntfer'd,  and  can  ne'er  return  ? 
Those  that  can  weather  a  tempestuous  night, 
And  find  a  calm  approaching  with  the  light, 
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Will  not,  unless  their  reason  they  disown, 
Still  make  those  dangers  present  that  are  gone. 
What  is  behind  the  curtain  none  can  see ; 
It  may  be  joy  :  suppose  it  misery  : 
'Tis  future  still ;  aud  that  which  is  not  here, 
May  never  come,  or  we  may  never  bear. 
Therefore  the  present  ill  alone  we  ought 
To  view,  in  reason,  with  a  troubled  thought ; 
But,  if  we  may  the  sacred  pa^es  trust, 
He's  always  happy,  that  is  always  just. 


TO 

HIS  FRIEND, 

INCLINED  TO  MARRY. 

I  would  not  have  you,  Strephon,  choose  a  mate 

From  too  exalted,  or  too  mean  a  state ; 

For  in  both  these  we  may  expect  to  find 

A  creeping  spirit,  or  a  haughty  mind. 

Who  moves  within  the  middle  region,  shares 

The  least  disquiets,  and  the  smallest  cares. 

Let  her  extraction  with  true  lustre  shine  ; 

If  something  brighter  not  too  bright  for  thine: 

Her  education  liberal,  not  great ; 

Neither  inferior  nor  above  her  state. 

Let  her  have  wit :  but  let  that  wit  be  free 

From  affectation,  pride,  or  pedantry  : 

For  the  effect  of  woman's  wit  is  such, 

Too  little  is  as  dangerous  as  too  much. 

But  chiefly  let  her  humour  close  with  thine  ; 

Unless  where  yours  does  to  a  fault  incline ; 

The  least  disparity  in  this  destroys, 

Like  sulphurous  blasts,  the  very  buds  of  joys. 
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Her  person  amiable,  straight,  and  free 

From  natural  or  chance  deformity. 

Let  not  her  years  exceed,  if  equal  thine ; 

For  women  past  their  vigour  soon  decline  : 

Her  fortune  competent:  and,  if  thy  sight 

Can  reach  so  far,  take  care  'tis  gather'd  right. 

If  thine's  enough,  then  her's  may  be  the  less: 

Do  not  aspire  to  riches  in  excess. 

For  that  which  makes  our  lives  delightful  prove, 

Is  a  genteel  sufficiency  and  love. 


TO 

A  PAINTER, 

DRAWING  DORINDA'S  PICTURE. 

Painter,  the  utmost  of  thy  judgment  show; 
Exceed  ev'n  Titian,  and  great  Angelo  : 
With  all  the  liveliness  of  thought  express 
The  moving  features  of  Dorinda's  face. 
Thou  canst  not  flatter,  where  such  beauty  dwells ; 
Her  charms  thy  colours,  and  thy  art  excels. 
Others,  less  fair,  may  from  thy  pencil  have 
Graces,  which  sparing  Nature  never  gave  : 
But  in  Dorinda's  aspect  thou  wilt  see 
Such  as  will  pose  thy  famous  art,  and  thee  ; 
So  great,  so  many  in  her  face  nnite, 
So  well  proportion'd,  and  so  wondrous  bright,. 
No  human  skill  can  e'er  express  them  all, 
But  must  do  wrong  to  the  fair  original. 
An  angel's  hand  alone  that  pencil  tits, 
To  mix  the  colours  when  an  angel  sits. 
Tiiy  picture  may  as  like  Dorinda  be, 
As  art  of  man  can  paint  a  deity ; 
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Aud  justly  may  perhaps,  when  she  withdraws, 
Excite  our  wonder,  and  deserve  applause  : 
But  when  compar'd,  you'll  he  oblige!  to  own 
No  art  can  equal  what's  by  Nature  done. 
Great  Lely's  noble  hand,  excell'd  by  few, 
The  picture  fairer  than  the  person  drew  : 
He  took  the  best  that  nature  could  impart, 
And  made  it  better  by  his  powerful  art. 
Hut  had  he  seen  that  bright  surprising  grace, 
Which  spreads  itself  o'er  all  Dorinda's  lace, 
Vain  had  been  all  the  essays  of  his  skill : 
She  must  have  been  confess'd  the  fairest  still. 

Heaven  in  a  landscape  may  be  wondrous  tine, 
And  look  as  bright  as  painted  light  can  shine  ; 
But  still  the  real  glories  of  the  place 
All  art,  by  infinite  degrees,  surpass. 


TO 

THE  PAINTER, 

AFTER  HE  HAD  FINISHED  DORINDAS  PICTURE. 

Painter,  thou  bast  perform'd  what  man  can  do  ; 

Only  Dorinda's  self  more  charms  can  shew. 

Bold  are  thy  strokes,  and  delicate  each  touch  ; 

But  still  the  beauties  of  her  face  are  such, 

As  cannot  justly  be  describ'd  ;  though  all 

Confess  'tis  like  the  bright  original. 

In  her,  and  in  thy  picture,  we  may  view 

The  utmost  Nature,  or  that  Art  can  do  ; 

Each  is  a  masterpiece,  deslgn'd  so  well,  ^ 

That  future  times  will  strive  to  parallel ;  > 

But  neither  Art  nor  Nature's  able  to  excel.  V 
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CRUELTY  AND  LUST. 


AN 
EPISTOLARY  ESSAY  *. 

Where  can  the  wretched'st  of  all  creatures  fly, 

To  tell  the  story  of  her  misery  ? 

Where,  but  to  faithful  Caelia,  in  whose  mind 

A  manly  bravery's  with  soft  pity  join'd. 

I  fear,  these  lines  will  scarce  be  understood, 

Blur'd  with  incessant  tears,  and  writ  in  biood  ; 

But  if  you  can  the  mournful  pages  read, 

The  sad  relation  shows  you  such  a  deed, 

As  all  the  annals  of  the'  infernal  reign 

Shall  strive  to  equal  or  exceed  in  vain. 

Neronior's  fame,  no  doubt,  has  reach'd  your  ears, 
Whose  cruelty  has  caus'd  a  sea  of  tears  ; 
Fill'd  each  lamenting  town  with  funeral  sighs, 
Deploring  widows'  shrieks,  and  orphans'  cries. 
At  every  health  the  horrid  monster  quaff'd, 
Ten  wretches  died,  and  as  they  died,  he  laugh'd  : 
Till,  tir'd  with  acting  devil,  he  was  led, 
Drunk  with  excess  of  blood  and  wine,  to  bed. 
O,  cursed  place  ! — 1  can  no  more  command 
My  pen  :  shame  and  confusion  shake  my  hand  : 
But  I  must  on,  and  let  my  Caelia  know 
How  barbarous  are  my  wrongs,  how  vast  my  woe. 

Among  the  crowds  of  western  youths  who  ran 
To  meet  the  brave,  betray'd,  unhappy  man% 

1  This  Piece  was  occasioned  by  the  barbarity  of  Kirke,  a 
commander  in  the  Western  Rebellion,  in  1685,  who  debauch- 
ed a  yonng  lady  with  a  promise  to  save  her  husband  s  life, 
but  hanged  him  next  morning. 

8  The  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
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My  husband,  fatally  uniting,  went ; 

Unus'd  to  arms,  and  thoughtless  of  the'  event. 

But  when  the  battle  was  by  treachery  won, 

The  chief,  and  all  but  his  false  friend,  undone  ; 

Though,  in  the  tumult  of  that  desperate  night, 

He  scap'd  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  tight j 

Yet  the  sagacious  bloodhounds  skill'd  too  well 

In  all  the  murdering  qualities  of  hell, 

Each  secret  place  so  regularly  beat, 

They  soon  discover'd  his  unsafe  retreat. 

As  hungry  wolves  triumphing  o'er  their  pre\ . 

To  sure  destruction  hurry  them  away  ; 

So  the  purveyors  of  fierce  Moloch's  son 

With  Charion  to  the  common  butchery  run; 

Where  proud  Neronior  by  his  gibbet  stood, 

To  glut  himself  with  fresh  supplies  of  blood. 

Our  friends,  by  powerful  intercession,  gain'd 

A  short  reprieve,  but  for  three  days  obtain'd, 

To  try  all  ways  might  to  compassion  move 

The  savage  general ;  but  in  vain  they  strove. 

When  I  perceiv'd  that  all  addresses  fail'd, 

And  nothing  o'er  his  stubborn  soul  prevail'd  ; 

Distracted  almost,  to  his  tent  I  flew, 

To  make  the  last  effort  what  tears  could  do. 

Low  on  my  knees  I  fell ;  then  thus  began  : 

*  Great  genius  of  success,  thou  more  than  man  ! 

Whose  arms  to  every  clime  have  terror  hut  I'd, 

And  carried  conquest  round  the  trembling  world  ! 

Still  may  the  brightest  glories  Fame  can  lend, 

Your  sword,  your  conduct,  and  your  cause,  attend. 

Here  now  the  arbiter  of  fate  you  sit, 

While  suppliant  slaves  their  rebel  heads  submit. 

Oh,  pity  the  unfortunate !  and  give 

But  this  one  thing  :  Oh,  let  but  Charion  live  I 
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And  take  the  little  all  that  we  possess : 
I'll  bear  the  meagre  anguish  of  distress 
Content,  nay,  pleas'd  to  beg  or  earn  my  bread  ;. 
Let  Charion  live,  no  matter  how  I'm  fed. 


The  fall  of  such  a  youth  no  lustre  brings 
whose 
thinffs 


To  him  whose  sword  performs  such  wondrous  f 


imngs  i 

As  saving  kingdoms,  and  supporting  kings.  / 

That  triumph  only  with  true  grandeur  shines, 
Where  godlike  courage,  godlike  pity  joins. 
Caesar,  the  eldest  favourite  of  war, 
Took  not  more  pleasure  to  submit,  than  spare  : 
And  since  in  battle  you  can  greater  be, 
That  over,  ben't  less  merciful  than  he. 
Ignoble  spirits  by  revenge  are  known, 
And  cruel  actions  spoil  the  conqueror's  crown  j 
In  future  histories  fill  each  mournful  page 
With  tales  of  blood,  and  monuments  of  rage: 
And,  while  his  annals  are  with  horror  read, 
Men  curse  him  living,  and  detest  him  dead. 
Oh !  do  not  sully  with  a  sanguine  dye 
(The  foulest  stain)  so  fair  a  memory ! 
Then,  as  you'll  live  the  glory  of  our  isle, 
And  Fate  on  all  your  expeditions  smile  : 
So  when  a  noble  course  you've  bravely  ran, 
Die  the  best  soldier,  and  the  happiest  man. 
None  can  the  turns  of  Providence  foresee, 
Or  what  their  own  catastrophe  may  be  ; 
Therefore,  to  persons  labouring  under  woe, 
That  mercy  they  may  want,  should  always  show, 
For  in  the  chance  of  war,  the  slightest  thing 
May  lose  the  battle,  or  the  victory  bring. 
And  how  would  you  that  general's  honour  prize, 
Should  in  cool  blood  his  captive  sacrifice? 
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1  He  that  with  rchel  arms  to  fight  is  led, 
To  justice  forfeits  his  opprobrious  bead  : 
But  'tis  unhappy  Charion's  first  offence, 
Seduc'd  hy  some  too  plausihle  pretence, 
To  take  the  injuring  side  by  error  brought ; 
He  had  no  malice,  though  he  lias  the  fault. 
Let  the  old  tempters  find  a  shameful  grave, 
Hut  the  half  innocent,  the  tempted,  save  ; 
Vengeance  divine,  though  for  the  greatest  crime, 
But  rarely  strikes  the  first  or  second  time  ; 
And  he  best  follows  the'  Almighty's  will. 
Who  spares  the  guilty  he  has  power  to  kill. 
When  proud  n  hellions  would  unhinge  a  state, 
And  wild  disorders  in  B  land  create, 
'Tis  requisite  the  first  promoters  should 
Put  out  the  flames  they  kindled  with  their  blood  : 
But  sure  'tis  a  degree  of  murder,  all 
That  draw  their  swords  should  undistiognish'd  fall. 
And  since  a  mercy  must  to  some  be  shown, 
Let  Charion  'monjjst  the  happy  few  be  one  : 
Tor  as  none  guilty  has  less  guilt  than  he, 
So  none  for  pardon  has  a  fairer  plea. 

'  When  David's  general  had  won  the  field, 
And  Absalom,  the  lov'd  ungrateful,  kill'd, 
The  trumpets  sounding  made  all  slaughter  cease, 
And  misled  Israelites  return'd  in  peace. 
The  action  past,  where  so  much  blood  was  spilt, 
We  hear  of  none  arraign'd  for  that  day's  guilt  j 
But  all  concludes  with  the  desir'd  event, 
The  monarch  pardons,  and  the  Jews  repent. 

'  As  great  example  your  great  courage  warms, 
And  to  illustrious  deeds  excites  your  arms; 
So  when  you  instances  of  mercy  view, 
They  should  inspire  you  with  compassion  too ; 
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For  he  that  emulates  the  truly  brave, 

Would  always  conquer,  and  should  always  save.' 

Here,  interrupting,  stern  Neronior  cried, 
(Swell'd  with  success,  and  blubber'd  up  with  pride) 
■  Madam,  his  life  depends  upon  my  will, 
For  every  rebel  I  can  spare  or  kill. 
I'll  think  of  what  you've  said  :  this  night  return 
At  ten,  perhaps  you'll  have  no  cause  to  mourn. 
Go,  see  your  husband,  bid  him  not  despair  ; 
His  crime  is  great,  but  you  are  wondrous  fair.' 

When  anxious  miseries  the  soul  amaze, 
And  dire  confusion  in  the  spirits  raise, 
Upon  the  least  appearance  of  relief, 
Our  hopes  revive,  and  mitigate  our  grief; 
Impatience  makes  our  wishes  earnest  grow, 
Which  through  false  optics  our  deliverance  show, 
For  while  we  fancy  danger  does  appear 
Most  at  a  distance,  it  is  oft  too  near, 
And  many  times,  secure  from  obvious  foes, 
We  fall  into  an  ambuscade  of  woes. 

Pleas'd  with  the  false  Neronior's  dark  reply, 
I  thought  the  end  of  all  my  sorrows  nigh, 
And  to  the  main-guard  hasten'd,  where  the  prey 
Of  this  blood-thirsty  fiend  in  durance  lay. 
When  Charion  saw  me,  from  his  turfy  bed 
With  eagerness  he  rais'd  his  drooping  head  : 
*  Oh  !  fly,  my  dear,  this  guilty  place,  (he  cried) 
And  in  some  distant  clime  thy  virtue  hide ! 
Here  nothing  but  the  foulest  demons  dwell, 
The  refuge  of  the  damn'd,  and  mob  of  hell : 
The  air  they  breathe  is  every  atom  cnrs'd  j 
There's  no  degree  of  ills,  for  all  are  worst. 
In  rapes  and  murders  they  alone  delight, 
And  villanies  of  less  importance  slight : 
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Act  them  indeed,  but  scorn  they  should  be  nam  J, 

For  all  their  glory's  to  be  more  than  damn'd. 

Neronior'8  chief  of  this  infernal  crew, 

.And  seems  to  merit  that  bigfa  station  too: 

Nothing  but  rage  and  lusl  inspire  his  breaat| 

By  Asmodai  and  Moloch  both  posscss'd. 

When  told  you  went  to  intercede  tor  me, 

It  threw  m\  soul  into  an  agony; 

Not  that  I  would  not  for  my  freedom  give 

H  hat's  requisite,  or  do  not  wish  to  live; 

Hut  for  my  safety  I  can  ne'er  be  base, 

Or  buy  a  tew  short  years  with  long  disgrace; 

Nor  would  I  have  your  yet  unspotted  lame 

For  me  expos'd  to  an  eternal  shame. 

With  ignominy  to  preserve  my  breath 
Is  worse,  by  infinite  degrees,  than  death. 
Hut  if  I  can't  my  life  v\ith  honour  >.i\<-. 
With  honour  Ml  descend  into  the  grave. 
For  though  revenge  and  malice  both  combine 
(As  both  to  fix  my  ruin  seem  to  join  > 
Yet,  maugre  all  their  violence  and  skill, 
I  can  die  just,  and  I'm  tesolv'd  I  will. 

1  But  what  is  death  we  so  unwisely  fear? 
An  end  of  all  our  busy  tumults  here : 
The  equal  lot  of  poverty  and  state, 
Which  all  partake  of,  by  a  certain  fate. 
Whoe'er  the  prospect  of  mankind  surveys, 
At  divers  ages,  and  by  divers  ways, 
Will  find  them  from  this  noisy  scene  retire  : 
Some  the  first  minute  that  they  breathe,  expire  ; 
Others,  perhaps,  survive  to  talk,  and  go; 
But  die,  before  they  good  or  evil  know. 
Here  one  to  puberty  arrives;  and  then 
Returns  lamented  to  the  dust  again : 
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Another  there  maintains  a  longer  strife 

With  all  the  powerful  enemies  of  life  ; 

Till,  with  vexation  tir'd,  and  threescore  years, 

He  drops  into  the  dark,  and  disappears. 

I'm  young,  indeed,  and  might  expect  to  see 

Times  future,  long  and  late  posterity ; 

'Tis  what  with  reason  I  could  wish  to  do, 

If  to  be  old,  were  to  be  happy  too. 

But  since  substantial  grief  so  soon  destroys 

The  gust  of  all  imaginary  joys, 

Who  would  be  too  importunate  to  live, 

Or  more  for  life,  than  it  can  merit,  give ! 

1  Beyond  the  grave  stupendous  regions  lie, 
The  boundless  realms  of  vast  eternity  ; 
Where  minds,  remov'd  from  earthly  bodies,  dwell ; 
But  who  their  government  or  laws  can  tell? 
What's  their  employment  till  the  final  doom 
And  time's  eternal  period  shall  come? 
Thus  much  the  sacred  oracles  declare, 
That  all  are  bless'd  or  miserable  there ; 
Though,  if  there's  such  variety  of  fate, 
None  good  expire  too  soon,  nor  bad  too  late. 
For  my  own  part,  with  resignation  still 
I  can  submit  to  my  Creator's  will ; 
Let  him  recal  the  breath  from  him  I  drew, 
When  he  thinks  fit,  and  when  he  pleases  too. 
The  way  of  dying  is  my  least  concern ; 
That  will  give  no  disturbance  to  my  urn. 
If  to  the  seats  of  happiness  I  go, 
There  end  all  possible  returns  of  woe : 
And  when  to  those  bless'd  mansions  I  arrive, 
With  pity  I'll  behold  those  that  survive. 
Once  more  I  beg,  you'd  from  these  tents  retreat, 
And  leave  me  to  inv  innocence  and  fate.' 
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4  Charion,  (said  I)  Oh,  do  not  urge  my  flight  1 
I'll  see  the'  event  of  this  important  night: 
Some  strange  presages  in  my  soul  forehode, 
The  worst  of  miseries,  or  the  greatest  good. 
Few  hours  will  show  the  Utmost  of  my  doom ; 
A  joyful  safety,  or  a  peaceful  tomb. 
If  you  miscarry,  I'm  resolv'd  to  try 
If  gracious  Heav'n  will  suffer  me  to  die: 
For,  when  you  are  to  endless  raptures  gone, 
If  I  survive,  'tis  bllt  to  be  undone. 
Who  will  support  an  injur'd  widow's  right, 
From  sly  injustice,  or  oppressive  might  ? 
Protect  her  person,  or  her  cause  defend? 
She  rarely  wants  a  foe,  or  finds  a  friend. 
I've  no  distrust  of  Providence;  but  still 
'  fis  best  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  ill : 
And  those  can  have  no  reason  to  repent, 
Who,  thongb  they  die  betimes,  die  innocent. 
But  to  a  world  of  everlasting  bliss 
Why  would  you  go,  and  leave  me  here  in  this? 
'Tis  a  dark  passage  ;  but  our  foes  shall  view, 
I'll  die  as  calm,  though  not  so  brave,  as  you: 
That  my  behaviour  to  the  last  may  prove 
Your  courage  is  not  greater  than  my  love.' 

The  hour  npproach'd  ;  as  to  Neronior's  tent, 
With  tremblinsr,  but  impatient  steps,  I  went, 
A  thousand  horrors  throng'd  into  my  breast, 
By  sad  ideas  and  strong  fears  possess'd  : 
Where'er  I  pass'd,  the  glaring  lights  would  show 
Fresh  objects  of  despair,  and  scenes  of  woe. 

Here,  in  a  crowd  of  drunken  soldiers,  stood 
A  wretched,  poor,  old  man,  besmear'd  with  blood 
And  at  his  feet,  just  through  the  body  run, 
Struggling  for  life,  was  laid  his  only  son; 
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By  whose  hard  labour  he  was  daily  fed, 

Dividing  still,  with  pions  care,  his  bread: 

And  while  he  mourn'd,  with  floods  of  aged  tears, 

The  sole  support  of  his  decrepit  years, 

The  barbarous  mob,  whose  rage  no  limit  knows, 

With  blasphemous  derision  mock'd  his  woes. 

There,  under  a  wide  oak,  disconsolate, 
And  drown'd  in  tears,  a  mournful  widow  sate. 
High  in  the  boughs  the  murder'd  father  hung ; 
Beneath,  the  children  round  the  mother  clung: 
They  cried  for  food,  but  'twas  without  relief: 
For  all  they  had  to  live  upon,  was  grief. 
A  sorrow  so  intense,  such  deep  despair, 
No  creature,  merely  human,  long  could  bear. 
First  in  her  arms  her  weeping  babes  she  took, 
And,  with  a  groan,  did  to  her  husband  look : 
Then  lean'd  her  head  on  theirs,  and,  signing,  cried, 
*  Pity  me,  Saviour  of  the  world!'  and  died. 

From  this  sad  spectacle  my  eyes  I  turn'd, 
Where  sons  their  fat  hers,  maids  their  lovers,  mourn'd ; 
Friends  for  their  friends,  sisters  for  brothers,  wept, 
Prisoners  of  war,  in  chain*,  for  slaughter  kept : 
Each  every  hour  did  the  black  message  dread, 
Which  should  declare  the  person  lov'd  was  dead. 
Then  I  beheld,  with  brutal  shouts  of  mirth, 
A  comely  youth,  and  of  no  common  birth, 
To  execution  led ;  who  hardly  bore 
The  wounds  in  battle  he  receiv'd  before: 
And,  as  he  pass'd,  I  heard  him  bravely  cry, 
1  I  neither  wish  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die.' 

At  the  curs'd  tent  arriv'd,  without  delay, 
They  did  me  to  the  General  convey : 
Who  thus  began 
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'  Madam !  by  fresh  intelligence,  I  find, 
That  Charion's  treason's  of  the  blackest  kind; 
And  my  commission  is  express  to  spare 
None  that  so  deeply  in  rebellion  are : 
New  measures  therefore  'tis  in  vain  to  tryj 
No  pardon  can  be  granted:  he  must  die! 
Must,  or  I  hazard  all :  which  yet  I'd  do 
To  be  oblig'd  in  one  request  by  you : 
And,  manure  all  the  dangers  I  foresee, 
Be  mine  this  night,  I'll  set  your  husband  free. 
Soldiers  are  rough,  and  cannot  hope  success 
By  supple  flattery,  and  by  soft  address ; 
The  pert,  gay  coxcomb,  by  these  little  arts, 
Gains  an  ascendant  o'er  the  ladies  hearts. 
But  I  can  no  such  whining  methods  use : 
Consent,  he  lives ;  he  dies,  it  you  refuse.' 

Amaz'd  at  this  demand ;  said  I,  •  The  brave, 
Upon  ignoble  terms,  disdain  to  save: 
They  let  their  captives  still  with  honour  live, 
No  more  require,  than  what  themselves  would  give  j 
For,  generous  victors,  as  they  scorn  to  do 
Dishonest  things,  scorn  to  propose  them  too. 
Mercy,  the  brightest  virtue  ot  the  mind, 
Should  with  no  devious  appetite  be  join'd: 
For  if,  when  cxercis'd,  a  crime  it  cost, 
The'  intrinsic  lustre  of  the  deed  is  lost. 
Great  men  their  actions  of  a  piece  should  have; 
Heroic  all,  and  each  entirely  brave ; 
From  the  nice  rules  of  honour  none  should  swerve  ■ 
Done,  because  good,  without  a  mean  reserve. 

4  The  crimes  new  eharg'd  upon  the'  unhappy 
youth, 
May  have  revenge,  and  malice,  but  no  truth. 
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Suppose  the  accusation  justly  brought, 

And  clearly  prov'd  to  the  minutest  thought; 

Yet  mercies  next  to  infinite  abate 

Offences  next  to  infinitely  great : 

And  'tis  the  glory  of  a  noble  mind, 

In  full  forgiveness  not  to  be  confin'd. 

Your  prince's  frowns  if  you  have  cause  to  fear. 

This  act  will  more  illustrious  appear ; 

Though  his  excuse  can  never  be  withstood, 

Who  disobeys,  but  only  to  be  good. 

Perhaps  the  hazard's  more  than  you  express; 

The  glory  would  be,  were  the  danger  less. 

For  he  that,  to  his  prejudice,  will  do 

A  noble  action,  and  a  generous  too, 

Deserves  to  wear  a  more  resplendent  crown 

Than  he  that  has  a  thousand  battles  won. 

Do  not  invert  divine  compassion  so, 

As  to  be  cruel,  and  no  mercy  show ! 

Of  what  renown  can  such  an  action  be, 

Which  saves  ray  husband's  life,  but  ruins  mei 

Though,  if  you  finally  resolve  to  stand 

Upon  so  vile,  inglorious  a  demand, 

He  must  submit ;  if 'tis  my  fate  to  mourn 

His  death,  I'll  bathe  with  virtuous  tears  his  urn/ 

*  Well,  madam,  (haughtily,  Neronior  cried) 
Your  courage  and  your  virtue  shall  be  tried. 
But  to  prevent  all  prospect  of  a  flight, 
Some  of  my  lambs  3  shall  be  your  guard  to-night ; 
By  them,  no  doubt,  you'll  tenderly  be  us'd; 
They  seldom  ask  a  favour  that's  refu.s'd  : 
Perhaps  you'll  find  them  so  genteely  bred, 
They'll  leave  you  but  few  virtuous  tears  to  shed. 

3  Kirke  used  to  call  the  most  inhuman  of  his  soldiers  hi 
lambs. 
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Surrounded  with  so  innocent  a  throng, 
The  night  must  pass  delightfully  along  : 
And  in  the  morning,  since  you  will  not  give 
What  I  require,  to  let  your  hushand  live, 
You  shall  behold  him  sigh  his  latest  breath, 
And  gently  swing  into  the  arms  of  death. 
His  fate  he  merits,  as  to  rebels  due : 
And  yours  will  be  as  much  deserv'd  by  you.' 

Oh,  Caelia,  think !  so  far  as  thought  can  show, 
What  pangs  of  grief,  what  agonies  of  woe, 
At  this  dire  resolution,  seiz'd  my  breast, 
By  all  things  sad  and  terrible  possess'd. 
In  vain  I  wept,  and  'twas  in  vain  I  pray'd, 
For  all  my  prayers  were  to  a  tiger  made : 
A  tiger!  worse;  for,  'tis  beyond  dispute, 
No  fiends  so  cruel  as  a  reasoning  brute. 
Encompass'd  thus,  and  hopeless  of  relief, 
With  all  the  squadrons  of  despair  and  grief, 

Ruin it  was  not  possible  to  shun : 

What  could  I  do?  Oh!  what  would  you  have  doner 
The  hours  that  pass'd,  till  the  black  morn  return'd, 

With  tears  of  blood  should  be  for  ever  mourn'd. 

When,  to  involve  me  with  consummate  grief, 

Beyond  expression,  and  above  belief, 

4  Madam,  (the  monster  cried)  that  you  may  find 

I  can  be  grateful  to  the  fair  that's  kind  ; 

Step  to  the  door,  I'll  show  you  such  a  sight, 

Shall  overwhelm  your  spirits  with  delight. 

Does  not  that  wretch,  who  would  dethrone  his  king, 

Become  the  gibbet,  and  adorn  the  string? 

You  need  not  now  an  injur'd  husband  dread ; 

Living  he  might,  he'll  not  upbraid  you  dead. 

'Twas  for  your  sake  I  seiz'd  upon  his  life ; 

He  would  perhaps  have  scorn'd  so  chaste  a  wife. 
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And,  madam,  you'll  excuse  the  zeal  I  show, 
To  keep  that  secret  none  alive  should  know.' 

'  Curs'd  of  all  creatures !  for,  compar'd  with  thee, 
The  devils  (said  I)  are  dull  in  cruelty. 
Oh,  may  that  tongue  eternal  vipers  breed, 
And,  wasteless,  their  eternal  hunger  feed; 
In  fires  too  hot  for  salamanders  dwell, 
The  burning  earnest  of  a  hotter  hell; 
May  that  vile  lump  of  execrable  lust 
Corrupt  alive,  and  rot  into  the  dust ! 
May'st  thou,  despairing  at  the  point  of  death, 
With  oaths  and  blasphemies  resign  thy  breath  ; 
And  the  worst  torments  that  the  damn'd  should  share, 
In  thine  own  person  all  united  bear !' 

Oh,  Czelia!  oh,  my  friend!  what  age  can  show 
Sorrows  like  mine,  so  exquisite  a  woe? 
Indeed  it  does  not  infinite  appear, 
Because  it  can't  be  everlasting  here : 
But  it's  so  vast,  that  it  can  ne'er  increase; 
Arid  so  confirm'd,  it  never  can  be  less. 
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UPON  THE 

DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES. 

A  PINDARIC  ESS  VN  . 


'E<;  ffiv  €>i0; 

SOPHOC. 


UNITY.      ETERNITY. 

Whence  sprang  this  glorious  frame  ?  or  when  began 

Things  to  exist?  They  could  not  always  be ; 

To  what  stupendous  energy 
Shall  we  ascribe  the  origin  of  man  ? 
That  Cause,  from  whence  all  beings  else  arose, 

Must  sdf-existent  be  alone; 

Entirely  perfect,  and  but  one ; 
Nor  equal  nor  superior  knows: 
Two  firsts,  in  reason,  we  can  ne'er  suppose. 
If  that,  in  false  opinion,  we  allow, 
That  once  there  absolutely  nothing  was, 

Then  nothing  could  be  now, 
For,  by  what  instrument,  or  how, 
Shall  non-existence  to  existence  pass  ? 
Thus,  something  must  from  everlasting  be; 

Or  matter,  or  a  Deity. 
If  matter  only  uncreate  we  grant, 
We  shall  volition,  wit,  and  reason,  want; 
An  agent  infinite,  and  action  free ; 
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Whence  does  volition,  whence  does  reason,  flow? 

How  came  we  to  reflect,  design,  and  know  ? 
This  from  a  noble  nature  springs, 

Distinct  in  essence  from  material  things: 

For,  thoughtless  matter  cannot  thought  bestow. 
But,  if  we  own  a  God  supreme, 
And  all  perfection's  possible  in  him  ; 
In  him  does  boundless  excellence  reside, 
Power  to  create,  and  providence  to  guide ; 
Unmade  himself,  could  no  beginning  have, 
But  to  all  substance  prime  existence  gave  : 

Can  what  he  will  destroy,  and  what  he  pleases  save. 


The  undesigning  hand  of  giddy  Chance 
Could  never  fill  the  globes  of  light 

So  beautiful,  and  so  amazing  bright, 
The  lofty  concave  of  the  vast  expanse ; 
These  could  proceed  from  no  less  power  than  infinite. 

There's  not  one  atom  of  this  wondrous  frame, 

Not  essence  intellectual,  but  took 
Existence  when  the  great  Creator  spoke, 
And  from  the  common  womb  of  empty  nothing 
came. 

*  Let  substance  be''  he  cried:  and  straight  arose 

Angelic,  and  corporeal  too  ; 

All  that  material  nature  shows, 

And  what  does  things  invisible  compose, 
At  the  same  instant  sprung,  and  into  being  flew: 

Mount  to  the  convex  of  the  highest  sphere, 
Which  draws  a  mighty  circle  round 

The'  inferior  orbs,  as  their  capacious  bound ; 

There  millions  of  new  miracles  appear ; 
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There  dwell  the  eldest  sons  of  power  immense, 
Who  first  were  to  perfection  wrought, 
First  to  complete  existence  brought, 
To  whom  their  Maker  did  dispense 

The  largest  portions  of  created  excellence, 
Eternal  now,  not  of  necessity, 
As  if  they  could  not  cease  to  be, 

Or  were  from  possible  destruction  free  ; 
But  on  the  v\  ill  of  God  depend  : 
For  that  which  could  begin,  can  end. 
Who,  when  the  lower  worlds  were  made, 

Without  the  least  miscarriage  or  defect, 
By  the  Almighty  Architect, 
United  adoration  paid, 

And  with  ecstatic  gratitude  his  laws  obey'd. 

Philosophy  of  old,  in  vain  essay'd 
To  tell  ns  how  this  mighty  frame 
Into  such  beauteous  older  came ; 
But,  by  false  reasonings,  false  foundations  laid  : 
She  labour'd  hard ;  but  still  the  more  she  wrought, 
The  more  was  wilder'd  in  the  maze  of  thought. 
Sometimes  she  fancied  things  to  be 
Coeval  with  the  Deity, 
And  in  the  form  which  now  they  are 
From  everlasting  ages  were : 
Sometimes  the  casual  event, 
Of  atoms  floating  in  a  space  immense, 
Void  of  all  wisdom,  rule,  and  sense; 
But,  by  a  lucky  accident, 
Jumbled  into  this  scheme  of  wondrous  excellence. 
'Twas  an  established  article  of  old, 

Chief  of  the  philosophic  creed, 
And  does  in  natural  productions  hold  ; 
That  from  mere  nothing,  nothing  could  proceed  ; 
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Material  substance  never  could  have  rose, 
If  some  existence  had  not  been  before, 
In  wisdom  infinite,  immense  in  power. 
Whate'er  is  made,  a  maker  must  suppose, 
As  an  effect  a  cause  that  could  produce  it  shows. 
Nature  and  art,  indeed,  have  bounds  assign'd, 
And  only  forms  to  things,  not  being,  give ; 
That  from  Omnipotence  they  must  receive : 
But  the  eternal  self-existent  mind 
Can,  with  a  single  fiat,  cause  to  be 
All  that  the  wondrous  eye  surveys, 

And  all  it  cannot  see. 
Nature  may  shape  a  beauteous  tree, 
And  art  a  noble  palace  raise, 
But  must  not  to  creative  power  aspire ; 
That,  their  great  God  alone  can  claim 
As  pre-existing  substance  doth  require : 
So,  where  they  nothing  find,  can  nothing  frame. 


Matter  produc'd,  had  still  a  chaos  been : 
For  jarring  elements  engag'd, 
Eternal  battles  would  have  wag'd, 
And  fiU'd  with  endless  horror  the  tumultuous  scene; 
If  wisdom  infinite,  for  less 
Could  not  the  vast  prodigious  embryo  wield, 
Or  strength  complete  to  labouring  Nature  yield, 
Had  not,  with  actual  address, 
Compos"  d  the  bellowing  hurry,  and  establish'd  peace. 
Whate'er  this  visible  creation  shows 
That's  lovely,  uniform,  and  bright, 
That  gilds  the  morning,  or  adorns  the  night, 
To  her  its  eminence  and  beauty  owes. 
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By  her  all  creatures  have  tlicir  ends  assign'd, 
Proportion'd  to  their  nature,  and  their  kind  ; 

To  which  they  steadily  advance, 

Mov'd  by  right  Reason's  high  command, 

Or  guided  by  the  secret  hand 
Of  real  instinct,  not  imaginary  chance. 
Nothing  but  men  reject  her  sacred  rules  ■ 
Who  from  the  end  of  their  creation  fly, 

A  ii'l  deviate  into  misery  :    • 
As  if  the  liberty  to  act  like  fools 
Were  the  chief  cause  that  Heaven  made  them  free. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Bold  is  the  wretch,  and  blasphemous  the  man, 
Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  scan 
The  works  of  him  that's  infinitely  wise, 
And  those  he  cannot  comprehend,  denies: 
As  if  a  space  immense  were  measurable  by  a  span. 
Thus  the  proud  sceptic  will  not  own 
That  Providence  the  world  directs, 

Or  its  affairs  inspects; 
But  leaves  it  to  itself  alone. 
How  does  it  with  almighty  grandeur  suit, 
To  be  concern'd  with  our  impertinence; 
Or  interpose  his  power  for  the  defence 
Of  a  poor  mortal,  or  a  senseless  brute? 
Villains  could  never  so  successful  prove, 
And  unmolested  in  those  pleasures  live, 

Which  honour,  ease,  and  affluence  give ; 
While  such  as  Heaven  adore,  and  virtue  love, 
And  most  the  care  of  providence  deserve, 
Oppress'd  with  pain  and  ignominy  starve. 
What  reason  can  the  wisest  show, 
Why  murder  does  unpunish'd  go, 
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If  the  Most  High,  that's  just  and  good, 
Intends  and  governs  all  below, 
And  yet  regards  not  the  loud  cries  of  guiltless  blood  ? 
But  shall  we  things  unsearchable  deny, 
Because  our  reason  cannot  tell  us  why 
They  are  allow'd,  or  acted  by  the  Deity? 
'Tis  equally  above  the  reach  of  thought, 
To  comprehend  how  matter  should  be  brought 
From  nothing,  as  existent  be 
From  all  eternity ; 
And  yet  that  matter  is,  we  feel  and  see: 

Nor  is  it  easier  to  define 
What  ligatures  the  soul  and  body  join  ; 

Or  how  the  memory  does  the'  impression  take 
Of  things,  and  to  the  mind  restores  them  back. 
Did  not  the'  Almighty,  with  immediate  care, 
Direct  and  govern  this  capacious  all, 
How  soon  would  things  into  confusion  fall ! 

Earthquakes  the  trembling  ground  would  tear, 
And  blazing  comets  rule  the  troubled  air ; 
Wide  inundations,  with  resistless  force, 
The  lower  provinces  o'erflow, 
In  spite  of  all  that  human  strength  could  do 
To  stop  the  raging  sea's  impetuous  course : 
Murder  and  rapine  every  place  would  fill, 
And  sinking  virtue  stoop  to  prosperous  ill ; 
Devouring  pestilence  rave, 
And  all  that  part  of  nature  which  has  breath 
Deliver  to  the  tyranny  of  death, 
And  hurry  to  the  dungeons  of  the  grave, 
If  watchful  Providence  were  not  concern'd  to  save. 
Let  the  brave  soldier  speak,  who  oft  has  been 
In  dreadful  sieges,  and  fierce  battles  seen, 
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How  he's  preserv'd,  when  bomhs  and  bullets  fly 
So  thick,  that  scarce  one  inch  of  air  is  free  j 
And  though  he  does  ten  thousand  see 
Fall  at  his  feet,  and  in  a  moment  die, 
Unhurt  retreats,  or  gains  unhurt  the  victory. 
Let  the  poor  shipwreck'd  sailor  show, 
To  what  invisible  protecting  power 

He  did  his  life  and  safety  owe, 
When  the  loud  storm  his  well-built  vessel  tore, 
And  a  halfshatter'd  plank  convey 'd   him  to  the 
shore. 
Nay,  let  the'  ungrateful  sceptic  tell  us  bow 
His  tender  infancy  protection  found, 
And  helpless  childhood  was  with  safety  crown'd, 

If  he'll  no  Providence  allow  ; 
When  he  had  nothing  but  his  nurse's  arms 
To  guard  him  from  innumerable  fatal  harms  : 
From  childhood  how  to  youth  he  ran 
Securely,  and  from  thence  to  mau  ; 
How,  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  years, 

The  feeble  bark  of  life  he  saves, 
Amidst  the  fury  of  tempestuous  waves, 
From  all  the  dangers  he  foresees  or  fears  ; 
Yet  every  hour  'twist  Scyllaand  Chary  bdis  steers, 

If  Providence,  which  can  the  seas  command, 
Held  not  the  rudder  with  a  steady  hand. 

OMNIPRESENCE. 

'Tis  happy  for  the  sons  of  men,  that  He, 
Who  all  existence  out  of  nothing  made, 
Supports  his  creatures  by  immediate  aid  : 
But  then  this  all-intending  Deity 
Must  Omnipresent  be : 
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For  how  shall  we  by  demonstration  show 
The  Godhead  is  this  moment  here, 
It*  he's  not  present  every  where, 

And  always  so  ? 
"What's  not  perceptible  by  sense,  may  be 

Ten  thousand  miles  remote  from  me, 
Unless  his  nature  is  from  limitation  free. 

In  vain  we  for  protection  pray ; 
For  benefits  receiv'd  high  altars  raise, 

And  offer  up  our  hymns  and  praise  ; 
In  vain  his  anger  dread,  or  laws  obey. 
An  absent  god  from  ruin  can  defend 

No  more,  than  can  an  absent  friend  ; 

No  more  is  capable  to  know 

How  gratefully  we  make  returns, 
When  the  loud  music  sounds,  or  victim  burns, 

Than  a  poor  Indian  slave  of  Mexico. 
If  so,  'tis  equally  in  vain 
The  prosperous  sings,  and  wretched  mourns; 
He  cannot  hear  the  praise,  or  mitigate  the  paiu. 
But  by  what  Being  is  confin'd 

The  Godhead  we  adorer 
He  must  have  equal  or  superior  power. 
If  equal  only,  they  each  other  bind, 
So  neither's  God,  if  we  define  him  right, 

For  neither's  infinite. 
But  if  the  other  have  superior  might, 
Then  he,  we  worship,  can't  pretend  to  be 

Omnipotent,  and  free 
From  all  restraint,  and  so  no  Deity. 
If  God  is  limited  in  space,  his  view, 
His  knowledge,    power,    and    wisdom,    is    so 
too : 
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Unless  we'll  own,  that  these  perfections  are 
At  all  times  present  every  where, 

Yet  he  himself  not  actually  there  ;  [brings, 

Which  to  suppose,  that   strange  conclusion 

His  essence  and  his  attributes  are  different  things. 

IMMUTABILITY. 

As  the  supreme,  omniscient  mind 
Is  by  no  boundaries  conrin'd  ; 
So  Reason  mn>t  acknowledge  him  to  be 
From  possible  mutation  free  : 
For  what  He  is,  He  was  from  all  eternity. 
Change,  whether  the  effect  of  force  or  will, 

Must  argue  imperfection  still. 
But  imperfection  in  a  Deity, 
That's  absolutely  perfect,  cannot  be : 
Who  can  compel,  without  his  own  consent, 
A  God  to  change,  that  is  omnipotent? 
And  every  alteration  without  force, 
Is  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 
He  that  is  infinitely  wise, 
To  alter  for  the  worse  will  never  choose, 
That  a  depravity  of  nature  shows : 

And  he,  in  whom  all  true  perfection  lies, 
Cannot  by  change  to  greater  excellencies  rise. 
If  God  be  mutable,  which  way,  or  how, 
Shall  we  demonstrate,  that  will  please  him  now, 
Which  did  a  thousand  years  ago? 
And  'tis  impossible  to  know, 
What  He  forbids,  or  what  He  will  allow. 
Murder,  enchantment,  lust,  and  perjury, 
Did  in  the  foremost  rank  of  vices  stand 
Prohibited  by  an  express  command : 
But  whether  such  they  still  remain  to  be, 
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No  argument  will  positively  prove, 
Without  immediate  notice  from  above  : 
If  the  Almighty  Legislator  can 
Be  chang'd,  like  his  inconstant  subject,  man, 
Uncertain  thus  what  to  perform  or  shun, 
We  all  intolerable  hazards  run, 
When  an  eternal  stake  is  to  be  lost  or  won. 

JUSTICE. 

Rejoice,  ye  sons  of  piety,  and  sing 

Loud  Hallelujahs  to  his  glorious  name, 

Who  was,  and  will  for  ever  be  the  same  : 

Your  grateful  incense  to  his  temples  bring, 

That  from  the  smoking  altars  may  arise 

Clouds  of  perfume  to  the  imperial  skies. 

His  promises  stand  firm  to  you, 

And  endless  joys  will  be  bestow'd, 

As  sure  as  that  there  is  a  God,  [pursue. 

On    all  who  virtue  choose,  and   righteous  path* 
Nor  should  we  more  his  menaces  distrust, 
For  while  he  is  a  deity  he  must 

(As  infinitely  good)  be  infinitely  just. 

But  does  it  with  a  gracious  Godhead  suit, 
Whose  mercy  is  his  darling  attribute, 
To  punish  crimes  that  temporary  be, 
And  those  but  trivial  offences  too. 
Mere  slips  of  human  nature,  small  and  ft\vy 

With  everlasting  misery  ? 
This  shocks  the  mind    with    deep    reflections 

fraught, 
And  reason  bends  beneath  the poudrons thought: 

Crimes  take  their  estimate  from  guilt,  and  grow 
More  heinous  still,  the  more  they  do  incense 
That  God  to  whom  all  creatures  owe 
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Profonndcst  reverence  : 
Though  as  to  that  degree  they  raise 
The  an^or  of  the  merciful  Mo^t  Hiirh, 
We  have  no  standard  to  discern  it  by, 
But  the  infliction  He  on  the  offender  lays. 
So  that  if  endless  punishment  on  all 

Our  unrepented  sins  must  fall, 
None,  not  the  least,  can  be  accounted  small. 
That  God  is  in  perfection  just,  must  be 
Allow'd  by  all  that  own  a  Deity  : 
If  so,  from  equity  he  cannot  swerve, 
Nor  punish  sinners  more  than  they  deserve. 
His  will  reveal'd,  is  both  express  and  clear: 

{  Ye  cursed  of  my  Father,  go 

To  everlasting  woe!' 
If  everlasting  means  eternal  here, 
Duration  absolutely  without  end  ; 
Aeainst  which  sense  some  zealously  contend, 
That  when  applied  to  pains,  it  only  means, 

They  shall  ten  thousand  ages  last ; 
Ten  thousand  more,  perhaps,  when  they  are  past 
But  not  eternal  in  a  literal  sense : 
Yet  own  the  pleasures  of  the  just  remain 
So  long  as  there'3  a  God  exists  to  reijrn. 
Though  none  can  give  a  solid  reason,  why 

The  word  Eternity, 
To  heaven  and  hell  indifferent  join'd, 
Should  carry  senses  of  a  different  kind  ; 
And  'tis  a  sad  experiment  to  try. 

GOODNESS. 

But  if  there  be  one  attribute  divine 
With  greater  lustre  than  the  rest  can  shiue. 
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'Tis  goodness,  which  we  every  moment  see 
The  Godhead  exercise  with  such  delight : 

It  seems,  it  only  seems  to  be 
The  best-belov'd  perfection  of  the  Deity, 

And  more  than  infinite. 
Without  that,  he  could  never  prove 
The  proper  objects  of  our  praise  or  love. 
Were  he  not  good,  he'd  be  no  more  concern'd 
To  hear  the  wretched  in  affliction  cry, 
Or  see  the  guiltless  for  the  guilty  die, 
Than  Nero,  when  the  flaming  city  burn'd, 
And  weeping  Romans  o'er  its  ruins  mourn'd. 

Eternal  justice  then  would  be 

But  everlasting  cruelty; 
Power  unrestrain'd,  almighty  violence 
And  wisdom  unconfin'd,  but  craft  immense. 
'Tis  goodness  constitutes  him  that  he  is ; 
And  those 

Who  will  deny  him  this, 
A  God  without  a  Deity  suppose. 
When  the  lewd  atheist  blasphemously  swears, 
By  his  tremendous  name, 

There  is  no  God,  but  all's  a  sham  ; 

Insipid  tattle,  praise  and  prayers ; 
Virtue,  pretence  ;  and  all  the  sacred  rules 
Religion  teaches,  tricks  to  cully  fools : 

Justice  would  strike  the'  audacious  villain 
dead ; 

But  Mercy,  boundless,  saves  his  guilty  head 

Gives  him  protection,  and  allows  him  bread 

Does  not  the  sinner,  whom  no  danger  awes, 
Without  restraint,  his  infamy  pursue, 

Rejoice,  and  glory  in  it  too  ; 
Laugh  at  the  Power  Divine,  and  ridicule  his  laws; 
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Labour,  in  vice  his  rivals  to  excel, 
That,  when  lies  dead,  they  may  their  pupil* 
How  wittily  the  tool  was  damn'd,  how  har< 
fell? 

Yet  this  vile  wretch  in  safety  lives, 
Blessings  in  common  with  the  best  receives ; 
Though  he  is  proud  to'  affront  the  God  those  b!e>s- 

iog8  gives. 
The  cheerful  sun  his  influence  sheds  on  all, 

Has  no  respect  to  good  or  ill ; 
And  fruitful  showers  without  distinction  fall, 
Which  fields  with  corn,  with  grass  the  pastures  fill. 
The  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven  bestows  3 

Success  and  honour  many  times  on  those  > 

Who  scorn  his  favourites,  and  caress  his  foes.       3 

To  this  good  God,  whom  my  adventurous  pen 
Has  dar'd  to  celebrate 
In  lofty  Pindar's  strain ; 
Though  with  unequal  strength  to  bear  the  weight 
Of  such  a  pondrous  theme,  so  infinitely  great : 
To  this  good  God,  celestial  spirits  pay, 
With  ecstasy  divine,  incessant  praise ; 
While  on  the  glories  of  his  face  they  gaze, 
In  the  bright  regions  of  eternal  day. 
To  him  each  rational  existence  here, 
Whose  breast  one  spark  of  gratitude  contains, 
In  whom  there  are  the  least  remains 

Of  piety  or  fear, 
His  tribute  brings  of  joyful  sacrifice, 
For  pardon  prays,  and  for  protection  flies : 
Nay,  the  inanimate  creation  give, 
By  prompt  obedience  to  his  word, 
Instinctive  honour  to  their  lord, 
And  shame  the  thinking  world,  who  in  rebellion  li?e. 
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Withtieaven  and  earth  then,  O  my  soul!  unite  ; 
And  the  great  God  of  both  adore  and  bless, 
Who  gives  thee  competence,  content,  and  peace, 
The  only  fountains  of  sincere  delight : 
That  from  the  transitory  joys  below, 
Thou  by  a  happy  exit  in  ay's  t  remove 

To  those  ineffable  above ; 
Which  from  the  vision  of  the  Godhead  flow, 
And  neither  end,  decrease,  nor  interruption  know- 


ELEAZER'S  LAMENTATION 

OVER  JERUSALEM. 

Paraphrased  out  of  Joscplius. 

Alas,  Jerusalem  !  alas  !  where's  now 

Thy  pristine  glory,  thy  unmatch'd  renown, 
To  which  the  heathen  monarchies  did  bow  ? 

Ah,  hapless,  miserable  town ! 
Where's  all  thy  majesty,  thy  beauty  gone, 
Thou  once  most  noble,  celebrated  place, 
The  joy  and  the  delight  of  all  the  earth  ; 

Who  gav'st  to  godlike  princes  birth, 
And  bred  up  heroes,  an  immortal  race  ? 
Where's  now  the  vast  magnificence,  which  made 
The  souls  of  foreigners  adore 
Thy  wondrous  brightness,  which  no  more 
Shall  shine,  but  lie  in  an  eternal  shade  r 
Oh,  misery  !  where's  all  her  mighty  state, 
Her  splendid  train  of  numerous  kings, 
Her  noble  edifices,  noble  things, 
Which  made  her  seem  so  eminently  great, 
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That  barbarous  princes  in  her  gates  appear'd, 
And  wealthy  presents,  as  their  tribute,  brought, 
To  court  her  friendship  ?  for  her  strength  they  fear'd, 
And  all  her  wide  protection  sought. 

But  now,  ah  !  now  they  laugh  and  cry,         } 

See  how  her  lofty  buildings  lie  !  ?■ 

See  how  her  flaming  turrets  gild  the  sky  !        3 


le  gay,     ) 
?  3 


Where's  all  the  young,  the  valiant,  and  the  j 
That  on  her  festivals  were  us'd  to  play 
Harmonious  tunes,  and  beautify  the  day 

The  glittering  troops,  which  did  from  far 
Bring  home  the  trophies  and  the  spoils  of  war, 
Whom  all  the  nations  round  with  tenor  view'dr 

Nor  durst  their  godlike  valoar  try  ? 
WThere'er  they  fought,  they  certainly  subdued, 
And  every  combat  gain'd  a  victory. 
Ah  !  where's  the  house  of  the  Eternal  King: 
The  beauteous  temple  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
To  whose  large  treasuries  our  fleet  did  bring 
The  gold  and  jewels  of  remotest  coasts  ? 
There  had  the  infinite  Creator  plac'd 

His  terrible,  amazing  name, 
And  with  his  more  peculiar  presence  grae'd 
The  heavenly  sanctum,  where  no  mortal  came, 
The  high  priest  only;  he  but  once  a-year 
In  that  divine  apartment  might  appear : 
So  full  of  glory,  and  so  sacred  then, 
But  now  corrupted  with  the  heaps  of  slain,  [fane. 
Which,  scatter'd  round  with  blood,defile  the  mighty 

Alas,  Jerusalem !  each  spacious  street 

Was  once  so  rill'd,  the  numerous  throng 
Was  fore'd  to  jostle  as  they  pass'd  along, 
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And  thousands  did  with  thousands  meet ; 
The  darling  then  of  God,  and  man's  belov'd  retreat. 
In  thee  was  the  bright  throne  of  justice  fix'd, 
Justice  impartial,  and  vain  fraud  unmix'd ! 
She  scorn'd  the  beauties  of  fallacious  gold, 

Despising  the  most  wealthy  bribes  j 

But  did  the  sacred  balance  hold 
With  godlike  faith  to  all  our  happy  tribes. 
Thy  well-built  streets,  and  every  noble  square, 

Were  once  with  polish'd  marble  laid, 

And  all  his  lofty  bulwarks  made 
With  wondrous  labour,  and  with  artful  care. 
Thy  pondrous  gates,  surprising  to  behold, 

Were  cover'd  o'er  with  solid  gold  ; 
Whose  splendour  did  so  glorious  appear, 

It  ravish'd  and  amaz'd  the  eye  ;  1 

And  strangers  passing,  to  themselves  would  cry,  > 
'  How  thick  the  bars  of  massy  silver  lie  !  } 

What  mighty  heaps  of  wealth  are  here ! 
O  happy  people !  and  still  happy  be, 
Celestial  city,  from  destruction  free, 
May'st  thou  enjoy  a  long,  entire  prosperity.' 

But  now,  oh  wretched,  wretched  place ! 

Thy  streets  and  palaces  are  spread 
With  heaps  of  carcases,  and  mountains  of  the  dead, 

The  bleeding  relics  of  the  Jewish  race  ! 
Each  corner  of  the  town,  no  vacant  space, 

But  is  with  breathless  bodies  fill'd, 
Some  by  the  sword,  and  some  by  famine,  kill'd, 
Natives  and  strangers  are  together  laid  : 

Death's  arrows  all  at  random  flew 
Amongst  the  crowd,  and  no  distinction  made, 
But  both  the  coward  and  the  valiant  slew. 
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All  in  one  dismal  ruin  join'd, 

(For  swords  and  pestilence  are  blind) 
The  fair,  the  good,  the  brave,  no  mercy  find  : 

Those  that  from  far,  with  joyful  haste, 

Came  to  attend  thy  festival, 

Of  the  same  bitter  poison  taste, 
And  by  the  black,  destructive  poison  fall ; 
For  the  avenging  sentence  pass'd  on  all. 
Oh !  see  how  the  delight  of  human  eyes 

In  horrid  desolation  lies ! 

See  how  the  burning  ruins  flame! 
Nothing  now  left,  but  a  sad,  empty  name ! 

And  the  triumphant  victor  cries, 

*  This  was  the  fam'd  Jerusalem  !' 

The  most  obdurate  creature  must 
Be  griev'd  to  see  thy  palaces  in  dust, 
Those  ancient  habitations  of  the  just : 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  but  know 
The  miseries  of  thy  fatal  overthrow, 
They'd  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  unknown, 
Maugre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone, 

Their  pity  and  concern  to  show  ; 

For  now,  where  lofty  buildings  stood, 
Thy  sons'  corrupted  carcases  are  laid : 

And  all  by  this  destruction  made 
One  common  Golgotha,  one  field  of  blood  ! 
See  how  those  ancient  men,  who  rul'd  thy  state, 

And  made  thee  happy,  made  thee  great  -} 

Who  sat  upon  the  awful  chair 
Of  mighty  Moses,  in  long  scarlet  clad, 
The  good  to  cherish,  and  chastise  the  bad, 

Now  sit  in  the  corrupted  air, 
In  silent  melancholy,  and  in  sad  despair. 
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See  how  their  murder'd  children  round  them  lie ! 

Ah,  dismal  scene !  hark  how  they  cry — 
'  Woe !  woe !  one  beam  of  mercy  give, 

Good  Heaven !  alas,  for  we  would  live  ! 
Be  pitiful,  and  suffer  us  to  die !' 

Thus  they  lament,  thus  beg  for  ease  ; 
While  in  their  feeble,  aged  arms  they  hold 
The  bodies  of  their  offspring,  stiff  and  cold, 
To  guard  them  from  the  ravenous  savages: 
Till  their  increasing  sorrows  death  persuade 

(For  death  must  sure  with  pity  see 
The  horrid  desolation  he  has  made) 
To  put  a  period  to  their  misery. 

Thy  wretched  daughters  that  survive, 

Are  by  the  heathen  kept  alive, 

Only  to  gratify  their  lust, 

And  then  be  mix'd  with  common  dust. 
Oh !  insupportable,  stupendous  woe  !  ~\ 

What  shall  we  do?  ah !  whither  shall  we  go  ?       f 
Down  to  the  grave,  down  to  those  happy  shades  T 
below,  j 

Where  all  our  brave  progenitors  are  bless'd 
With  endless  triumph  and  eternal  rest. 

But  who,  without  a  flood  of  tears,  can  see 
Thy  mournful,  sad  catastrophe  ? 
Who  can  behold  thy  glorious  temple  lie 
In  ashes,  and  not  be  in  pain  to  die? 
Unhappy,  dear  Jerusalem  !  thy  woes 
Have  rais'd  my  griefs  to  such  a  vast  excess, 
Their  mighty  weight  no  mortal  knows, 
Thought  cannot  comprehend,  or  words  express, 
Nor  can  they  possibly,  while  I  survive,  be  less. 

Good  Heaven  had  been  extremely  kind, 
If  it  had  struck  me  dead,  or  struck  me  blind, 
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Uefore  this  cursed  time,  this  worst  of  days. 
is  death  quite  tir'd  ?  are  all  his  arrows  spent  ? 
[f  not,  why  then  so  many  dull  delays? 
Inick,  quick,  let  the  obliging  dart  be  sent ! 
Nay,  at  me  only  let  ten  thousand  fly,  f 

Whoe'er  shall  wretchedly  survive  ;  that  I 

May,  happily,  be  sure  to  die. 
Vet  still  we  live,  live  in  excess  of  pain  ! 

Our  friends  and  relatives  are  slain  \ 

Nothing  but  ruins  round  us  see, 
Nothing  but  desolation,  woe,  and  misery  ! 
Nay,  while  we  thus,  with  bleeding  hearts,  complain, 

Our  enemies  without,  prepare 
Their  direful  engines  to  pursue  the  war  ; 
And  you  must  slavishly  preserve  your  breath, 
Or  seek  for  freedom  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Thus  then  resolve;  nor  tremble  at  the  thought : 
Can  glory  be  too  dearly  bought  ? 
Since  the  Almighty  wisdom  has  decreed, 
That  we,  and  all  our  progeny,  should  bleed, 
It  shall  be  after  such  a  noble  way, 
Succeeding  ages  will  with  wonder  view 

What  brave  despair  compell'd  us  to  ! 
No,  we  will  ne'er  survive  another  day  ! 

Bring  then  your  wives,  your  children,  all 
That's  valuable,  good,  or  dear, 
With  ready  hands,  and  place  them  here  ; 
They  shall  unite  in  one  vast  funeral. 
I  know  your  courages  are  truly  brave, 
And  dare  do  any  thing  but  ill : 
Who  would  an  aged  father  save, 
That  he  may  live  in  chains  and  be-  a  slave, 
Or  for  remorseless  enemies  to  kill  ? 
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Let  your  bold  hands  then  give  the  fatal  blow  : 

For,  what  at  any  other  time  would  be 

The  dire  effect  of  rage  and  cruelty, 

Is  mercy,  tenderness,  and  pity,  now! 

This  then  perform'd,  we'll  to  the  battle  fly, 

And  there,  amidst  our  slaughter'd  foes,  expire. 

If 'tis  revenge  and  glory  you  desire, 

Now  you  may  have  them,  if  you  dare  but  die! 

Nay,  more,  ev'n  freedom  and  eternity ! 


A  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

A  PINDARIC  ESSAY. 

Sed  omnes  una  manet  uox 


Et  ealcanda  semel  via  lethi. 

HORACE. 


Since  we  can  die  but  once,  and  after  death 
Our  state  no  alteration  knows ; 

But,  when  we  have  resign'd  our  breath, 
The'  immortal  spirit  goes 

To  endless  joys,  or  everlasting  woes  : 

Wise  is  the  man  who  labours  to  secure 
That  mighty  and  important  stake : 
And,  by  all  methods,  strives  to  make 

His  passage  safe,  and  his  reception  sure. 

Merely  to  die,  no  man  of  reason  fears  ; 
For  certainly  we  must, 
As  we  are  born,  return  to  dust : 

'Tis  the  last  point  of  many  lingering  years  : 
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But  whither  then  we  go,  } 

Whither,  we  tain  would  know ;  v 

But  human  understanding  cannot  show.  ) 

This  makes  us  tremble,  and  creates 
Strange  apprehensions  in  the  mind; 
Fills  it  with  restless  doubts,  and  wild  debates, 
Concerning  what  we,  living,  cannot  find. 

None  know  what  death  is,  but  the  dead ; 
Therefore  we  all,  by  nature,  dying  dread, 
As  a  strange,  doubtful  way,  we  know  not  how 
to  tread. 


\ 


When  to  the  margin  of  the  grave  we  come, 
And  scarce  have  one  black,  painful  hour,  to  live  j 
No  hopes,  no  prospect,  of  a  kind  reprieve 
To  stop  our  speedy  passage  to  the  tomb; 

How  moving,  and  how  mournful,  is  the  sight! 

How  wondrous  pitiful,  how  wondrous  sad  ? 
Where  then  is  refuge,  where  is  comfort,  to  be  had 

In  the  dark  minutes  of  the  dreadful  night, 
To  cheer  our  drooping  souls  for  their  amazing  flight? 

Feeble  and  languishing  in  bed  we  lie, 

Despairing  to  recover,  void  of  rest; 

Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  afraid  to  die  : 
Terrors  and  doubts  distract  our  breast, 
With  mighty  agonies  and  mighty  pains  oppress'd. 

Our  face  is  moisten'd  with  a  clammy  sweat ! 
Faint  and  irregular  the  pulses  beat ; 
The  blood  unactive  grows, 
And  thickens  as  it  flows, 
Depriv'd  of  all  its  vigour,  all  its  vital  heat. 
Our  dying  eyes  roil  heavily  about, 
Their  light  just  going  out ; 
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And  for  some  kind  assistance  call : 

But  pity,  useless  pity's  all 

Our  weeping  friends  can  give, 
Or  we  receive ; 
Though  their  desires  are  great,  their  powers  are 
small, 

The  tongue's  unable  to  declare  } 

The  pains  and  griels,  the  miseries  we  bear ;         > 
How  insupportable  our  torments  are.  j 

Music  no  more  delights  our  deafening  ears, 
Restores  our  joys,  or  dissipates  our  fears  ; 
But  all  is  melancholy,  all  is  sad, 
In  robes  of  deepest  mourning  clad; 
For  every  faculty,  and  every  sense, 
Partakes  the  woe  of  this  dire  exigence. 


Then  we  are  sensible  too  late, 
'Tis  no  advantage  to  be  rich  or  great ; 
For  all  the  fulsome  pride  and  pageantry  of  state 
No  consolation  brings  : 
Riches  and  honours  then  are  useless  things, 
Tasteless,  or  bitter,  all ; 
And,  like  the  book  which  the  apostle  eat, 
To  the  ill-judging  palate  sweet, 
But  turn  at  last  to  nauseousness  and  gall. 
Nothiug  will  then  our  drooping  spirits  cheer, 
But  the  remembrance  of  good  actions  pass'd: 
Virtue's  a  joy  that  will  for  ever  last, 
And  makes  pale  Death  less  terrible  appear; 
Takes  out  his  baneful  sting,  and  palliates  our  fear. 
In  the  dark  anti-chamber  of  the  grave 

What  would  we  give  (ev'n  all  we  have, 

All  that  our  care  and  industry  have  gain'd, 

All  that  our  policy,  our  fraud,  our  art,  obtain'd) 


uty. ) 
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Could  we  recal  those  fatal  hours  again, 
Which  we  consum'd  in  senseless  vanities, 
Ambitious  follies,  or  luxurious  ease  ! 
For  then  they  urge  our  terrors,  and  increase  our 
pain. 

Our  friends  and  relatives  stand  weeping  by, 
Dissolv'd  in  tears,  to  see  us  die, 
And  plunge  into  the  deep  abyss  of  wide  eternity. 
In  vain  they  mourn,  in  vain  they  grieve  : 
Tneir  sorrows  cannot  ours  relieve. 
They  pity  our  deplorable  estate  : 
But  what,  alas  !  can  pity  do 
To  soften  the  decrees  of  fate  ? 
Besides,  the  sentence  is  irrevocable  too. 
All  their  endeavours  to  preserve  our  breath, 

Though  they  do  unsuccessful  prove, 
Show  us  how  much,  how  tenderly,  they  love, 
But  cannot  cut  off  the  entail  of  death. 
Mournful  they  look,  and  crowd  about  our  bed  : 

One,  with  officious  haste, 
Brings  us  a  cordial  we  want  sense  to  taste  j 
Another  softly  raises  up  our  head  ; 
This  wipes  away  the  sweat ;  that,  sighing,  c  ies — 
*  See  what  convulsions,  what  strong  agonies, 
Both  soul  and  body  undergo  !' 
His  pains  no  intermission  know ; 
For  every  gasp  cf  air  he  draws,  returns  in  sighs. 
Each  would  his  kind  assistance  lend, 
To  save  his  dear  relation,  or  his  dearer  frienc 
But  still  in  vain  with  destiny  they  all  contend. 
Our  father,  pale  with  grief  and  watching  grown, 
Takes  our  cold  hand  in  his,  and  cries, '  Adieu ! 
Adieu,  my  child  !  now  I  must  follow  you  :' 
Then  weeps,  and  gently  lays  it  down. 


id;     I 

Qd.       i 
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Our  sons,  who,  in  their  tender  years, 
Were  objects  of  our  cares,  and  of  our  fears, 
Come  trembling  to  our  bed,  and,  kneeling,  cry, 
*  Bless  us,  O  rather !  now  before  you  die ; 
Bless  us,  and  be  you  bless'd  to  all  eternity.' 
Our  friend,  whom  equal  to  ourselves  we  love, 
Compassionate  and  kind, 
Cries,  *  Will  you  leave  me  here  behind? 
Without  me  fly  to  the  bless'd  seats  above? 

Without  me,  did  I  say  ?  Ah,  no ! 
Without  thy  friend  thou  canst  not  go  : 
For,  though  thou  leav'st  me  groveling  here  below, 
My  soul  with  thee  shall  upward  fly, 
And  bear  thy  spirit  company, 
Through  the  bright  passage  of  the  yielding  sky. 
Ev'n  death,  that  parts  thee  from  thyself,  shall  be 
Incapable  to  separate 
(For  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  fate) 
My  friend,  my  best,  my  dearest  friend,  and  me  : 
But,  since  it  must  be  so,  farewell ; 
For  ever  ?  No  ;  for  we  shall  meet  again, 
And  live  like  gods,  though  now  we  die  like  men, 
In  the  eternal  regions,  where  just  spirits  dwell.' 
The  soul,  unable  longer  to  maintain 
The  fruitless  and  unequal  strife, 
Finding  her  weak  endeavours  vain, 
To  keep  the  counterscarp  of  life, 
By  slow  degrees,  retires  towards  the  heart, 
And  fortifies  that  little  fort 
With  all  its  kind  artilleries  of  art; 
Botanic  legions  guarding  every  port. 
But  death,  whose  arms  no  mortal  can  repel, 
A  formal  siege  disdains  to  lay  ;' 
Summons  his  fierce  battalions  to  the  fray, 
And  in  a  minute  storms  the  feeble  citadel. 
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Sometimes  we  may  capitulate,  aud  he 
Pretends  to  make  a  solid  peace  ; 
But  'tis  all  sham,  all  artifice, 
That  we  may  negligent  and  careless  be  : 
For,  if  his  armies  are  withdrawn  to-day, 
And  we  believe  no  danger  near, 
But  all  is  peaceable,  and  all  is  clear ; 
His  troops  return  some  unsuspected  way; 
While  in  the  soft  embrace  of  sleep  we  lie, 
The  secret  murderers  stab  us,  and  we  die. 


s:     I 

r,  is       > 
bliss.     J 


Since  our  first  parents'  fall, 

Inevitable  death  descends  on  all ; 

A  portion  none  of  human  race  can  miss : 
But  that  which  makes  it  sweet  or  bitter, 

The  fears  of  misery,  or  certain  hopes  of  bliss. 

For,  when  the'  impenitent  and  wicked  die, 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamy  j 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains, 
They  feel  amazing  terrors,  mighty  pains ; 
The  earnest  of  that  vast,  stupendous  woe, 

Which  they  to  all  eternity  must  undergo, 
Confin'd  in  hell  with  everlasting  chains. 

Infernal  spirits  hover  in  the  air, 
Like  ravenous  wolves,  to  seize  upon  the  prey, 
And  hurry  the  departed  souls  away 
To  the  dark  receptacles  of  despair  : 
Where  they  must  dwell  tiil  that  tremendous  day, 
When  the  loud  trump  shall  call  them  to  appear 

Before  a  Judge  most  terrible,  and  most  severe ; 
By  whose  just  sentence  they  must  go 

To  everlasting  pains,  and  endless  woe. 

But  the  good  man,  whose  soul  is  pure, 
Unspotted,  regular,  and  free 
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From  all  the  ugly  stains  of  lust  and  villany, 
Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  sure, 

Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night ; 

And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day ; 
Sees  crowds  of  angels  ready  to  convey 

His  soul  whene'er  she  takes  her  flight 

To  the  surprising  mansions  of  immortal  light. 

Then  the  celestial  guards  around  him  stand ; 

Nor  suffer  the  black  demons  of  the  air 

To'  oppose  his  passage  to  the  promis'd  land, 

Or  terrify  his  thoughts  with  wild  despair ; 
But  all  is  calm  within,  and  all  without  is  fair. 

His  prayers,  his  charity,  his  virtues,  press 

To  plead  for  mercy  when  he  wants  it  most ; 
Not  one  of  all  the  happy  number's  lost : 

And  those  bright  advocates  ne'er  want  success. 
But  when  the  soul's  releas'd  from  dull  mortality, 

She  passes  up  in  triumph  through  the  sky ; 

Where  she's  united  to  a  glorious  throng  1 

Of  angels ;  who,  with  a  celestial  song,  > 

Congratulate  her  conquest  as  she  flies  along.        j 

If,  therefore,  all  must  quit  the  stage, 
When,  or  how  soon,  we  cannot  know ; 
But,  late  or  early,  we  are  sure  to  go  ; 

In  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth,  or  wither'd  age. 
We  cannot  take  too  sedulous  a  care, 
In  this  important,  grand  affair  : 
For  as  we  die,  we  must  remain  : 
Hereafter  all  our  hopes  are  vain,   [again 
To  make  our  peace  with  Heaven,  or  to  retur 
The  heathen,  who  no  better  understood 
Than  what  the  light  of  nature  taught,  declar'd 
No  future  misery  couid  be  prepard 
For  the  sincere,  the  merciful,  the  good ; 
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But,  if  there  was  a  state  of  rest,  } 

They  should  with  the  same  happiness  be  bless'd  > 
As  the  immortal  gods  (if  godsthere  were)possess'd.  5 

We  have  the  promise  of  the'  eternal  truth, 

Those  who  live  well,  and  pious  paths  pursue, 

To  man,  and  to  their  Maker,  true, 

Let  them  expire  in  age,  or  youth, 
Can  never  miss 

Their  way  to  everlasting  bliss  : 
But  from  a  world  of  misery  and  care 
To  mansions  of  eternal  ease  repair ; 

Where  joy  in  full  perfection  Mows, 

And  in  an  endless  circle  moves, 
Through  the  vast  round  of  beatific  love, 

Which  no  cessation  knows. 


ON  THE 

GENERAL  CONFLAGRATION? 

AND  ENSUING  JUDGMENT. 

A  Pindaric  Essay. 

Esse  quoqrre  in  fatis  reminiscitur,  nffore  tempna  ; 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  resua  coeli 
Ardeat,  et  nmndi  moles  operosa  laborat. 

OVID  MET. 

Now  the  black  days  of  universal  doom, 
Which  wondrous  prophecies  foretold,  are  come 
W7hat  strong  convulsions,  what  stupendous  woe 

Must  sinking  Nature  undergo  ; 
Amidst  the  dreadful  wreck,  and  final  overthrow 
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Methinks  I  hear  her,  conscious  of  her  fate, 
With  fearful  groans,  and  hideous  cries, 

Fill  the  presaging  skies  : 
Unable  to  support  the  weight 
Or  of  the  present,  or  approaching  miseries. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  summon  all 
Her  guilty  offspring  raving  with  despair, 
And  trembling,  cry  aloud,  '  Prepare, 
Ye  sublunary  powers,  to'  attend  my  funeral!' 

See,  see  the  tragical  portents, 

Those  dismal  harbingers  of  dire  events ! 

Loud  thunders  roar,  and  darting  lightnings  fly 

Through  the  dark  concave  of  the  troubled  sky ; 
The  fiery  ravage  is  begun,  the  end  is  nigh. 

See  how  the  glaring  meteors  blaze  I 
Like  baleful  torches,  O  they  come, 

To  light  dissolving  Nature  to  her  tomb ! 

And,  scattering  round  their  pestilential  rays, 
Strike  the  affrighted  nations  with  a  wild  amaze. 

Vast  sheets  of  flame,  and  globes  of  fire, 

By  an  impetuous  wind  are  driven 

Through  all  the  regions  of  the'  inferior  heaven ; 
Till,  hid  in  sulphurous  smoke,  they  seemingly  expire. 

Sad  and  amazing  'tis  to  see 
What  mad  confusion  rages  over  all 
This  scorching  ball ! 
No  country  is  exempt,  no  nation  free, 
But  each  partakes  the  epidemic  misery. 
What  dismal  havoc  of  mankind  is  made 
By  wars,  and  pestilence,  and  dearth, 
Through  the  whole  mournful  earth  ? 
Which  with  a  murdering  fury  they  invade, 
Forsook  by  Providence,  and  all  propitious  aid  J 
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Whilst  fiends  let  loose,  their  utmost  rage  employ, 

To  ruill  all  things  here  below  ; 
Their  malice  and  revenge  no  limits  know, 
Bat,  in  the  universal  tumult,  all  destroy. 

Distracted  mortals  from  their  cities  fly 
For  safety  to  their  champaign  ground  : 
TJut  there  no  safety  can  be  found  ; 
The  vengeance  of  an  angry  Deity, 
With  unrelenting  fury,  does  inclose  them  round  : 
And  whilst  for  mercy  some  aloud  implore 
The  God  they  ridicul'd  before: 
And  others,  raving  with  their  woe, 
For  hunger,  thirst,  despair,  they  undergo)  [adore: 
Blaspheme  and  curse  the  Power  they  should 
I  he  earth,  parch'd  up  with  drought,  her  jaws  ex- 
And,  opening  wide  a  dreadful  tomb,    [tends  ; 
The  howling  multitude  at  once  descends 
Together  all  into  her  burning  womb. 

The  trembling  Alps  abscond  their  aged  heads 
In  mighty  pillars  of  infernal  smoke, 

Which  from  their  bellowing  caverns  broke, 

'  nd  suffocates  whole  nations  where  it  spreads. 
Sometimes  the  fire  withiu  divides 
The  massy  rivers  of  those  secret  chains, 
Which  hold  together  those  prodigious  sides, 
And  luirls  the  shatter'd  rocks  o'er  all  the  plains : 
While  towns  and  cities,  every  thing  below, 

[s  overwhelm'd  with  the  same  burst  of  woe. 

No  showers  descend  from  the  malignant  sky, 
'To  cool  the  burning  of  the  thirsty  field  ; 
The  trees  no  leaves,  no  grass  the  meadows  yield, 
But  all  is  barren,  all  is  dry. 
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The  little  rivulets  no  more 
To  larger  streams  their  tributes  pay, 
Nor  to  the  ebbing  ocean  they ; 
Which,  with  a  strange  unusual  roar, 
Forsakes  those  ancient  bounds  it  would  have  pass'd 
before : 
And  to  the  monstrous  deep  in  vain  retires ; 
For  ev'n  the  deep  itself  is  not  secure, 

But  belching  subterraneous  fires, 
Increases  still  the  scalding  calenture, 
Which  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  water,  can  en- 
dure. 

The  sun,  by  sympathy,  concern'd 
At  those  convulsions,  pangs,  and  agonies, 
Which  on  the  whole  creation  seize, 
Is  to  substantial  darkness  turn'd. 
The  neighbouring  moon,  as  if  a  purple  flood 

O'erflow'd  her  tottering  orb,  appears 
Like  a  huge  mass  of  black  corrupted  blood ; 
For  she  herself  a  dissolution  fears. 
The  larger  planets,  which  once  shone  so  bright 
With  the  reflected  rays  of  borrow'd  light, 
Shook  from  their  centre,  without  motion  lie, 
Unwieldy  globes  of  solid  night, 
And  ruinous  lumber  of  the  sky. 
Amidst  this  dreadful  hurricane  of  woes, 
(For  fire,  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Fill  every  region  of  the  tortur'd  earth  and  air) 
The  great  archangel  his  ioud  trumpet  blows ; 
At  whose  amazing  sound  fresh  agonies 
Upon  expiring  Nature  seize  : 
For  now  she'll  in  few  minutes  know 
The  ultimate  event  and  fate  of  all  below. 
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'  Awake,  ye  dead,  awake  !  (he  cries) 

(For  all  must  come) 
All  that  had  human  breath,  arise, 
To  hear  your  last,  unalterable  doom  !' 

At  this  the  ghastly  tyrant,  who  had  sway'd 
So  many  thousand  ages  uucontrolPd, 
No  longer  could  his  sceptre  hold  ; 
But  gave  up  all,  and  was  himself  a  captive  made. 

The  scatter'd  particles  of  human  clay, 
Which  in  the  silent  grave's  dark  chambers  lay, 
Resume  their  pristine  forms  again, 
Aud  now  from  mortal,  grow  immortal  men. 
Stupendous  energy  of  sacred  Power, 
Which  can  collect,  wherever  cast, 
The  smallest  atoms,  and  that  shape  restore 
Which  they  had  worn  so  many  years  before, 
Though  through  strange  accidents  and  numerous 
changes  past ! 

See  how  the  joyful  angels  fly 
From  every  quarter  of  the  sky, 
To  gather  and  to  convoy  all 
The  pious  sons  of  human  race 
To  one  capacious  place, 
Above  the  confines  of  this  flaming  ball. 

See  with  what  tenderness  and  love  they  bear 
Those  righteous  souls  through  the  tumultuous  air; 

Whilst  the  ungodly  stand  below, 
Raging  with  shame,  confusion,  and  despair, 
Amidst  the  burning  overthrow, 
Expecting  fiercer  torment,  and  acuter  woe. 
Round  them  infernal  spirits  howling  fly : 
*  O  horror,  curses,  tortures,  chains!'  they  cry, 
And  roar  aloud  with  execrable  blasphemy. 
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Hark  how  the  darling  sons  of  infamy, 
Who  once  dissolv'd  in  pleasures  lay, 
And  langh'd  at  this  tremendous  day, 
To  rocks  and  mountains  now  to  hide  them  cry ; 
But  rocks  and  mountains  all  in  ashes  lie. 
Their  shame's  so  mighty,  and  so  strong  their  fear, 
That  rather  than  appear 
Before  a  God  incens'd,  they  would  be  hurl'd 
Amongst  the  burning  ruins  of  the  world, 
And  he  conceal'd,  if  possible,  for  ever  there. 
Time  was  they  would  not  own  a  Deity, 

Nor  after  death  a  future  state ; 
But  now,  by  sad  experience,  find,  too  late, 
There  is,  and  terrible  to  that  degree, 
That  rather  than  behold  his  face,  they'd  cease  to  be. 
And  sure  'tis    better,  if  Heaven  would   give 

consent, 
To  have  no  being ;  but  they  must  remain, 
For  ever,  and  for  ever  be  in  pain. 
O  inexpressible,  stupendous  punishment, 
Which  cannot  be  endur'd,  yet  must  be  underwent! 

But  now,  the  eastern  skies  expanding  wide, 
The  glorious  Judge  omnipotent  descends, 

And  to  the  sublunary  world  his  passage  bends ; 

Where,  cloth'd  with  human  nature,  he  did  once 
reside. 
Round  him  the  bright  ethereal  armies  fly, 
And  loud  triumphant  hallelujahs  sing, 
With  songs  of  praise,  and  hymns  of  victory, 

To  their  celestial  king  ;. 
All  glory,  power,  dominion,  majesty, 
Now,  and  for  everlasting  ages,  be 

To  the  Essential  One,  and  Co-eternal  three. 
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Perish  that  world,  as  'tis  decreed, 
Which  saw  the  God  irjcarnate  bleed ! 

Perish  by  thy  almighty  vengeance  those 

Who  durst  thy  person,  or  thy  laws  expose  ; 
The  cursed  refuge  of  mankind,  and  hell's  proud  seed. 

Now  to  the  unbelieving  nations  show 

Thou  art  a  God  from  all  eternity  : 

Not  titular,  or  but  by  office  so  ; 

And  let  them  the  mysterious  union  see 
Of  human  nature  with  the  Deity. 

With  mighty  transports,  yet  with  awful  fears, 
The  good  behold  this  glorious  sight ! 
Their  God  in  all  his  majesty  appears, 
Ineffable,  amazing  bright, 
And  seated  on  a  throne  of  everlasting  light. 
Round  the  tribunal,  next  to  the  Most  High, 
In  sacred  discipline  and  order,  stand 
The  peers  and  princes  of  the  sky, 
As  they  excel  in  glory  or  command. 
Upon  the  right  hand  that  illustrious  crowd, 
In  the  white  bosom  of  a  shining  cloud, 
Whose  souls,  abhorring  all  ignoble  crimes, 

Did,  with  a  steady  course,  pursue 
His  holy  precepts  in  the  worst  of  times, 
Maugre  what  earth  or  hell,  what  man  or  devils 
could  do ; 
And  now  that  God  they  did  to  death  adore, 
For  whom  such  torments  and  such  pains  they 

bore, 
Returns  to  place  them  on  those  thrones  above, 
Where,  undisturb'd,  uncloy'd,  they  will  posses* 
Divine,  substantial  happiness, 
Unbounded  as  his  power,  and  lasting  as  his  love* 
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*  Go,  bring  (the  Judge  impartial,  frowning,  cries 
Those  rebel  sons,  who  did  my  laws  despise  j 
Whom  neither  threats  nor  promises  could  move, 
Not  all  my  suffering,  nor  all  my  love, 
To  save  themselves  from  everlasting  miseries.' 
At  this  ten  millions  of  archangels  flew 
Swifter  than  lightning,  or  the  swiftest  thought, 
And  less  than  in  an  instant  brought 
The  wretched,  curs'd,  infernal  crew ; 
Who  with  distorted  aspects  come, 
To  hear  their  sad,  intolerable  doom. 

'  Alas !  (they  cry,)  one  beam  of  mercy  show, 

Thou  all-forgiving  Deity ! 
To  pardon  crimes  is  natural  to  thee  : 
Crush  us  to  nothing,  or  suspend  our  woe. 

But  if  it  cannot,  cannot  be, 
And  we  must  go  into  a  gulf  of  fire, 

(For  who  can  with  Omnipotence  contend  ?) 
Grant,  for  thou  art  a  God,  it  may  at  last  expire, 
And  all  our  tortures  have  an  end. 
Eternal  burnings,  O,  we  cannot  bear  ! 
Though  now  our  bodies  too  immortal  are, 
Let  them  be  pungent  to  the  last  degree  :      "> 
And  let  our  pains  innumerable  be  ; 
But  let  them  not  extend  to  all  eternity !'  3 

Lo,  now  there  does  no  place  remain 

For  penitence  and  tears,  but  all 

Must  by  their  actions  stand  or  fall : 

To  hope  for  pity  is  in  vain  ; 
Th:  die  is  cast,  and  not  to  be  recall'd  again. 
Two  mighty  books  are  by  two  angels  brought  : 
In  this,  impartially  recorded,  stands 
The  law  of  nature,  and  divine  commands : 
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In  that,  each  action,  word,  and  thought, 
Whate'er  wa>  said  in  secret,  or  in  secret  wrought. 
Then  first  the  virtuous  and  the  good,  ~\ 

Who  all  the  fury  of  temptation  stood,  (^ 

And  bravely  pass'd  through  ignominy,  chains,  and  ( 
blood,  / 

Attended  by  their  guardian  angels  come 
To  the  tremendous  bar  of  final  doom. 
In  vain  the  grand  accuser,  railing,  bring* 
A  long  indictment  of  enormous  things, 
Whose  guilt,  wip'd  off  by  penitential  tears, 
And  their  Redeemer's  blood  and  agonies, 
No  more  to  their  astonishment  appears, 
But  in  the  secret  womb  of  dark  oblivion  lies. 

1  Come,  now,  my  friends,  (he  cries)  ye  sons  of 

grace, 
Partakers  once  of  all  my  wrongs  and  shame, 

Despis'd  and  hated  for  my  name  ; 
Come  to  your  Saviour  sand  your  God's  embrace  ! 
Aseeud,  and  those  bright  diadems  possess. 
For  you  by  my  eternal  Father  made, 
Ere  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid, 
And  that  surprising  happiness, 
Immense  as  my  own  Godhead,  and  will  ne'er  be 
less. 
For  when  I  languishing  in  prison  lay, 
Naked,  and  starv'd  almost  for  want  of  bread, 

You  did  your  kindly  visits  pay, 
Both  cloth'd  my  body,  and  my  hunger  fed. 
Wearied  with  sickness,  or  oppress'd  with  grief, 
Your  hand  was  always  ready  to  supply  : 
Whene'er  I  wanted,  you  were  always  by, 
To  share  my  sorrows,  or  to  give  relief. 
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In  all  distress,  so  tender  was  your  love, 

I  could  no  anxious  trouble  bear  : 
No  black  misfortune,  or  vexatious  care, 
But  yon  were  still  impatient  to  remove, 
And  mourn'd  your  charitable  hand  should  unsuc- 
cessful prove : 
All  this  you  did,  though  not  to  me 
In  person,  yet  to  mine  in  misery  : 

And  shall  for  ever  live  } 

In  all  the  glories  that  a  God  can  give,  > 

Or  a  created  being's  able  to  receive.'  3 

At  this  the  architects  divine  on  high 

Innumerable  thrones  of  glory  raise, 

On  which  they,  in  appointed  order,  place 

The  human  coheirs  of  eternity, 
And  with  united  hymns  the  God  incarnate  praise  : 
1  O  holy,  holy,  holy  Lord, 
Eternal  God,  Almighty  One, 
Be  Thou  for  ever,  and  be  Thou  alone, 
By  all  thy  creatures,  constantly  ador'd! 
Ineffable,  co-equal  Three, 
Who  from  non-entity  gave  birth 
To  angels  and  to  men,  to  heaven  and  to  earth, 
Yet  always  wast  Thyself,  and  wilt  for  ever  be. 
But  for  thy  mercy,  we  had  ne'er  possess'd 
These  thrones,  and  this  immense  felicity; 
Could  ne'er  have  been  so  infinitely  bless'd  ! 
Therefore,  all  Glory,  Powei 

To  Thee,  O  Lamb 
For  ever,  longer  than  for 

Then  the  incarnate  Godhead  turns  his  face 

To  those  upon  the  left,  and  cries, 
(Almighty  vengeance  flashing  in  his  eyes) 

*  Ye  impious  unbelieving  race, 


a  so  innnueiy  uiess  u  : 
wer,  Dominion,  Majesty,  1 
of  God,  to  Thee,  > 

>r  ever,  be  !'  > 
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To  those  eternal  torments  go, 
Prepar'd  for  those  rebellious  sons  of  light, 
In  burning  darkness  and  in  flaming  night, 
Which  shall  no  limit  or  cessation  know, 

But  always  are  extreme,  and  always  will  be  so.' 
The  final  sentence  past,  a  dreadful  cloud 
Inclosing  all  the  miserable  crowd, 
A  mighty  hurricane  of  thunder  rose, 
And  hurl'd  them  all  into  a  lake  of  fire, 
Which  never,  never,  never  can  expire  ; 
The  vast  abyss  of  endless  woes  : 

Whilst  with  their  God  the  righteous  mount  on  high, 
In  glorious  triumph  passing  through  the  sky. 

To  joys  immense,  and  everlasting  ecstasy. 
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TO 

MR.  EDWARD  HOWARD,    * 

ON  HIS 
INCOMPARABLE,  INCOMPREHENSIBLE  POEM,, 

Called  '  The  British  Princes: 

Come  on,  ye  Critics,  find  one  fault  who  dares  j 
For  read  it  backward,  like  a  witches  prayers, 
'Twill  do  as  well ;  throw  not  away  your  jests 
On  solid  nonsense  that  abides  all  tests. 
Wit,  like  tierce-claret,  when't  begins  to  pall, 
Neglected  lies,  and's  of  no  use  at  all, 
But,  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay, 
Turns  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  play. 
Thou  hast  a  brain,  such  as  it  is,  indeed  : 
On  what  else  should  thy  worm  of  fancy  feed? 
Yet  in  a  filbert  I  have  often  known 
Maggots  survive,  when  all  the  kernel's  gone. 
This  simile  shall  stand  in  thy  defence,  [sense. 

'Gainst  those  dull  rogues  who  now  and  then  write 
The  style's  the  same,  whatever  be  thy  theme, 
As  some  digestions  turn  all  meat  to  phlegm  : 
They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  barren, 
Where  deep  conceits,like  maggots,breed  iu  carrion. 
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Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly  : 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 
Than  all  the  swift-finn'd  racers  of  the  Hood. 

As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fall 
Sooner  than  those  that  cannot  swim  at  allj 
So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  thinking, 
Thou  hast  a  strange  '  alacrity  in  sinking.' 
Thou  writ'st  below  ev'n  thy  own  natural  parts, 
And  with  acquired  dulness  and  new  arts 
Of  studied  nonsense,  tak'st  kind  readers  hearts 
Therefore,  dear  Ned,  at  my  advice,  forbear 
Such  loud  complaints  'gainst  Critics  to  prefer, 
Since  thou  art  turn'd  an  arrant  libeller ; 
Thou  sett'st  thy  name  to  what  thyself  dost  write  : 
Did  ever  libel  yet  so  sharply  bite  ? 


EPILOGUE, 

ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  BEN  JONSON'S  PLAY, 

Called  '  Every  Man  in  his  HumoH.r.'' 

Entreaty  shall  not  serve,  nor  violence, 

To  make  me  speak  in  such  a  play's  defence : 

A  play,  where  wit  and  humour  do  agree 

To  break  all  practis'd  laws  of  Comedy. 

The  scene  (what  more  absurd!)  in  England  lies ; 

No  gods  descend,  nor  dancing  devils  rise  j 

No  captive  prince  from  unknown  country  brought 

No  battle,  nay,  there's  scarce  a  duel  fought : 

And  something  yet  more  sharply  might  be  said, 

But  I  consider  the  poor  author's  dead : 
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Let  that  be  his  excuse — now  for  our  own, 
Why, — faith,  in  my  opinion,  we  need  none. 
The  parts  were  fitted  well ;  but  some  will  say, 
*  Pox  on  them,  rogues,  what  made  them  choose  this 

play?' 
I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  credit  me, 
It  was  not  choice,  but  mere  necessity : 
To  all  our  writing  friends,  in  town,  we  sent ; 
But  not  a  wit  durst  venture  out  in  Lent  : 
Have  patience  but  till  Easter  term,  and  then 
You  shall  have  jig  and  hobby-horse  again. 
Here's  Mr.  Matthew,  our  domestic  wit x, 
Does  promise  one  o'  th'  ten  plays  he  has  writ : 
But  since  great  bribes  weigh  nothing  with  the  just, 
Know,  we  have  merits,  and  to  them  we  trust. 
When  any  fasts  or  holidays  defer 
The  public  labours  of  the  theatre, 
We  ride  not  forth,  although  the  day  be  fair, 
On  ambling  tit,  to  take  the  suburb  air; 
But  with  our  authors  meet,  and  spend  that  time 
To  make  up  quarrels  between  sense  and  rhyme. 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  constantly  we  sate, 
Till,  after  many  a  long  and  free  debate, 
For  divers  weighty  reasons  'twas  thought  fit 
Unruly  sense  should  still  to  rhyme  submit : 
This,  the  most  wholesome  law  we  ever  made, 
So  strictly  in  his  epilogue  obey'd, 
Sure  no  man  here  will  ever  dare  to  break — 

[Enter  Jon  son's  Ghost.] 
Hold,  and  give  way,  for  I  myself  will  speak : 
Can  you  encourage  so  much  insolence, 
And  add  new  faults  still  to  the  great  offence 

1  Matthew  Medbonrn.  an  eminent  actor. 
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Your  ancestors  so  rashly  did  commit 

Against  the  mighty  powers  of  art  and  wit, 

When  they  condemn'd  those  nohle  works  of  mine, 

Sejanus,  and  my  best-lov'd  Catiline  ? 

Repent,  or  on  your  guilty  heads  shall  fall 

The  curse  of  many  a  rhyming  pastoral. 

The  three  bold  Beauchamps  shall  revive  again, 

And  with  the  London  'Prentice  conquer  Spain. 

All  the  dull  follies  of  the  former  age 

.Shall  find  applause  on  this  corrupted  stage; 

But  if  you  pay  the  great  arrears  of  praise, 

So  long  since  due  to  my  much-injur'd  plays, 

From  all  past  crimes  I  first  will  set  you  free, 

And  then  inspire  some  one  to  write  like  me. 


SONG, 


WRITTEN  AT  SEA,  IN  THE  FIRST  DUTCH  WAR,  1665, 
THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  ENGAGEMENT. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men,  at  sea,  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand, 

How  hard  it  is  to  write; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you  ; 

With  a  fa,  la,  la  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main  ; 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 
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Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind; 
Nor  yet  conclude  your  ships  are  lost, 

By  Dutchmen,  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way, 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold  ; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise, 

Than  e'er  they  us'd  of  old  : 
But  iet  him  know,  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

•Should  foggy  Opdarn  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story  ; 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree  ; 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind? 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find  : 
'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe  j 

With  a  fa,  he. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  m?.*n  ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play  j 

But,  why  should  we  in  vain! 
vor..  II.  i 
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Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  kc. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play  : 
Perhaps,  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note ; 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care, 

For  being  so  remote  ; 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Injustice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress; 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness ; 
All  those  designs  arc  hut  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears  ; 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  from  your  tears ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 
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SONG. 


DoRiNbA's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes, 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 

Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies, 
Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight. 

Love  is  a  calmer  gentler  joy, 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace  j 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 


SONG. 


Phyllis,  for  shame,  let  us  improve 

A  thousand  different  ways, 
Those  few  short  moments  snatch'd  by  love 

From  many  tedious  days. 

If  you  want  courage  to  despise 

The  censure  of  the  grave, 
Though  Love's  a  tyrant  in  your  eyes, 

Your  heart  is  but  a  slave. 

My  love  is  full  of  noble  pride, 

Nor  can  it  e'er  submit 
To  let  that  fop,  Discretion,  ride 

In  triumph  over  it. 

False  friends  I  have,  as  well  as  you, 

Who  daily  counsel  me 
Fame  and  ambition  to  pursue, 

And  leave  off  lovins?  thee. 
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But  when  the  least  regard  I  show 

To  fools  who  thus  advise, 
May  I  be  dull  enough  to  grow 

Most  miserably  wise ! 


SONG. 


Corydon,  beneath  a  willow, 
By  a  murmuring  current  laid, 

His  arm  reclin'd,  the  lover's  pillow, 
Thus  address'd  the  charming  maid. 

'  O  !  my  Sacharissa,  tell, 

How  could  nature  take  delight 

That  a  heart  so  hard  should  dwell 
In  a  frame  so  soft  and  white  ? 

'  Could  you  feel  but  half  the  anguish, 
Half  the  tortures  that  I  bear, 

How  for  you  I  daily  languish, 
You'd  be  kind,  as  you  are  fair. 

'  See  the  fire  that  in  me  reigns, 

O !  behold  a  burning  man  ; 
Think  I  feel  my  dying  pains, 

And  be  cruel  if  you  can. 

With  her  conquest  pleas'd,  the  dame 
Cried,  with  an  insulting  look, 

*  Yes,  I  fain  would  quench  your  rlame  ;'- 
She  spoke,  and  pointed  to  the  brook. 
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CHARL i:s  MONTAGU E,  ESQ, 

AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF  HALIFAX. 

»>;>  his  M.\  >  >      -  to  UsHdiui. 

S1K. 

Since  you  t>t"i  invite  me  to  renew 

An  art  I've  either  lost,  or  never  knew, 
l'leas'd  niv  past  tollies  kindly  to  ronuuend. 
Ami  fondly  lose  the  eritie  in  the  friend  ; 
Though  my  warm  youth  untimely  be  decay  "d. 

From  grate  to  dnl)  insensibly  betray'd, 

I'll  contradict  the  humour  of  the  times, 
Inelm'd  to  business,  and  averse  to  rhymes. 
And  to  obey  the  man  1  love,  in  Sp 

Of  the  world's  genius  ami  my  own.  Ml  write. 

Hut  think  npt  that  l  vainly  do  aspire 
To  rival  what  l  only  would  admire, 

The  heat  and  beauty  of  your  manly  thought, 
And  force  like  that  with  which  your  hero  fought  , 
lake  Samson's  riddle  is  th.it  powerful  son::, 
Sweet  as  the  honey,  as  the  lion  Strong j 
The  colours  then  so  art t'ui I v  are  laid, 

Tfiey  fear  no  lustre,  ami  thej  want  no  shade, 

l>nt  shall  of  Wilting  a  JUSt  model  give, 

\)  bile  Royne  shall  Row,  and  \\  ilham's  glon  live. 


; 
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Yet  since  his  every  act  may  well  infuse 
Some  happy  rapture  in  the  humblest  Muse 
Though  mine  despairs  to  reach  the  wondrous 

height, 
She  prunes  her  pinions,  eager  of  the  flight 
The  King's  the  theme,  and  I've  a  subject's  right 
Wheo  William's  deeds,  and  rescued  Europe's  joy, 
Do  every  tongue  and  every  pen  employ, 
'Tin  to  think  treason  sure,  to  show  no  zeal, 
And  not  to  write,  is  almost  to  rebel. 

Let  Albion  then  forgive  her  meanest  sou, 
Who  would  continue  what  her  best  begun; 
Who,  leaving  conquests  and  the  pomp  of  war, 
Would  sing  the  pious  King's  divided  care ; 
How  eagerly  he  flew,  when  Europe's  fate 
Did  for  the  seed  of  future  actions  wait ; 
Aud  how  two  nations  did  with  transport  boast, 
Which  was  belov'd,  and  lov'd  the  victor,  most : 
How  joyful  Belgia  gratefully  prepar'd 
Trophies  and  vows  for  her  returning  lord  ; 
How  the  fair  isle  with  rival  passions  strove; 
How  by  her  sorrow  she  express'd  her  love, 
When  he  withdrew  from  what  his  arm  had  freed ; 
And  how  she  bless'd  his  way,  yet  sigh'd,  and  said  : 

'  Is  it  decreed  my  hero  ne'er  shall  rest, 
Ne'er  be  of  me,  and  I  of  him  possess'd? 
Scarce  had  1  met  his  virtue  with  my  throne, 
By  right,  by  merit,  and  by  arms  his  own, 
But  Ireland's  freedom,  and  the  war's  alarms, 
Call'd  him  from  me  and  his  Maria's  charms. 
O  generous  prince,  too  prodigally  kind !  } 

Can  the  diffusive  goodness  of  your  mind  > 

Be  in  no  bounds,  but  of  the  world  confin'd  ?        3 
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Should  sinking  nations  summon  you  away, 

Maria's  love  might  justify  your  stay. 

Imperfectly  the  many  vows  are  paid, 

Which  for  your  safety  to  the  gods  were  made, 

While  on  the  Boyne  they  labour'd  to  outdo, 

Your  zeal  for  Albion  by  their  care  for  you  j 

When,  too  impatient  of  a  glorious  ease, 

You  tempt  new  dangers  on  the  winter  seas. 

The  Belgic  state  has  rested  long  secure 

Within  the  circle  of  thy  guardian  power ; 

Rear'd  by  thy  care,  that  noble  lion,  grown 

Mature  in  strength,  can  range  the  woods  alone  -} 

When  to  my  arms  they  did  the  Prince  resign, 

I  bless'd  the  change,  and  thought  him  wholly  mine  ; 

Conceiv'd  long  hopes  I  jointly  should  obey 

His  stronger,  and  Maria's  gentle  sway : 

He  tierce  as  thunder,  she  as  lightning  bright ; 

One  my  defence,  and  t'other  my  delight : 

Yet  go — where  honour  calls  the  hero,  go  : 

Nor  let  your  eyes  behold  how  mine  do  flow  ; 

Go  meet  your  country's  joy,  your  virtue's  due ; 

Receive  their  triumphs,  and  prepare  for  new  ; 

Enlarge  my  empire,  and  let  France  afford 

The  next  large  harvest  to  thy  prosperous  sword: 

Again  in  Crescy  let  my  arms  be  rear'd, 

And  o'er  the  continent  Britannia  fear'd : 

While  under  Mary's  tutelary  care, 

Far  from  the  danger,  or  the  noise  of  war, 

In  honourable  pleasure  I  possess 

The  spoils  of  conquest,  and  the  charms  of  peace. 

As  the  great  lamp  by  which  the  globe  is  bless'd, 

Constant  in  toil,  and  ignorant  of  rest, 

Through  different  regions  does  his  course  pursue, 

And  leaves  one  world  but  to  revive  a  new ; 
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While,  by  a  pleasing  change,  the  Queen  of  Night 

Relieves  his  lustre  with  a  milder  light : 

So  when  your  beam?  do  distant  nations  cheer, 

The  partner  of  your  crown  shall  mount  the  sphere, 

Able  alone  my  empire  to  sustain, 

And  carry  on  the  glories  of  thy  reign — 

But  wliy  has  fate  maliciously  decreed, 

That  greatest  blessings  must  by  turns  succeed?' 

Here  she  relented,  and  would  hi  ^o  his  stay 
By  all  that  fondness  and  that  grief  could  say  ; 
But  soon  did  her  presaging  thoughts  employ 
On  scenes  of  triumphs  and  returning  joy. 
Thus  Kke  the  tide,  while  her  nnconstant  breast 
Was  swell'd  with  rapture,  by  despaiT  deprest'd, 
Fate  call'd  ;  the  hero  must  his  way  pursue, 
And  her  cries  lessen'd  as  the  shore  withdrew. 

The  winds  were  silent,  and  the  gentle  main 
Bore  an  auspicious  omen  of  his  reign; 
When  Neptune,  owning  whom  those  seas  obey, 
Nodded,  and  bade  the  cheerful  Tritons  play. 
Each  chose  a  different  subject  for  their  lays, 
But  Orange  was  the  burden  of  their  praise  : 
Some  in  their  strains  up  to  the  fountain  ran, 
From  whence  this  stream  of  virtue  first  began  : 
Others  chose  heroes  of  a  later  date, 
And  sung  the  founder1  of  the  neighbouring  state; 
How  daringly  he  tyranny  withstood, 
And  seal'd  his  country's  freedom  with  his  blood  ; 
Then  to  the  two  illustrious  brethren2  came, 
The  glorious  rivals  of  their  father's  fame; 
And  to  the  youth  3,  whose  pregnant  hopes  out-ran 
The  steps  of  time,  and  early  show'd  the  man  ; 

]  William.  *  Mat»rice  and  Henry.  s  William. 
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For  whose  alliance  monarchs  did  contend, 
And  gave  a  daughter  to  secure  a  friend. 
But  as  by  Nature's  law  the  phoenix  dies, 
That  from  its  urn  a  nobler  bird  may  rise  ; 
So  fate  ordain'd  the  parent 4  soon  should  set, 
To  make  the  glories  of  his  heir  complete. 

At  William's  name  each  fillM  his  vocal  shell, 
And  on  the  happy  sound  rejoic'd  to  dwell : 
Some  sung  his  birth,  and  how  discerning  Fate 
Sav'd  infant  Virtue  against  powerful  Hate ; 
Of  poisonous  snakes  by  young  Alcides  quell'd, 
And  palms  that  spread  the  more,  the  more  with. 

held. 
Some,  sung  Senesse,  and  early  wonders  done 
By  the  bold  youth,  himself  a  war  alone  j 
And  how  his  firmer  courage  did  oppose  1 

His  country's  foreign  and  intestine  foes ;  > 

The  lion  he,  who  held  their  arrows  close.  ) 

Others  sung  Perseus,  and  the  injnr'd  maid, 
Redeem' d  by  the  wingM  warrior's  timely  aid  ; 
Or  in  mysterious  numbers  did  unfold 
Sad  modern  truths  wrapt  up  in  tales  of  old : 
How  Saturn,  flush'd  with  arbitrary  power, 
Design'd  his  lawful  issue  to  devour; 
But  Jove,  reserv'd  for  better  fate,  withstood 
The  black  contrivance  of  the  doating  god  ; 
With  arms  he  came,  his  guilty  father  fled, 
?Twas  Italy  secur'd  his  frighted  head, 
And,  by  his  flight,  resign'd  his  empty  throne 
And  triple  empire  to  his  worthier  son. 

Then  in  one  note  their  artful  force  they  join, 
Eager  to  reach  the  victor  and  the  Boyne  : 

4  James  II. 
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How  on  the  wondering  bank  the  hero  stood, 
Lavishly  bold,  and  desperately  good  : 
Till  Fate,  designing  to  convince  the  brave 
That  they  can  dare  no  more  than  Heaven  can  save, 
Let  death  approach,  and  yet  withheld  the  sting, 
Wounded  the  man,  distinguishing  the  King. 

They  had  eularg'd,  but  found  the   strain   too 
strong, 
And  in  soft  notes  allay'd  the  bolder  song : 
*  Flow,  gentle  Boyne,  (they  cried)  and  round  thy 
For  ever  may  victorious  wreaths  be  spread  ;  [bed 
No  more  may  travellers  desire  to  know 
Where  Simois  and  Granicus  did  flow  ; 
Nor  Rubicon,  a  poor  forgotten  stream, 
Be,  or  the  soldier's  rant,  or  poet's  theme  : 
All  waters  shall  unite  their  fame  in  thee, 
Lost  in  thy  waves,  as  those  are  in  the  sea.' 

They  breath'd  afresh,  unwilling  to  give  o'er, 
And  begg'd  thick  mists  long  to  conceal  the  shore  : 
Smooth  was  the  liquid  plain ;  the  sleeping  wiud 
More  to  the  sea,  than  to  its  master  kind, 
Detain'd  a  treasure,  which  we  value  more 
Than  all  the  deep  e'er  hid,  or  waters  bore. 
But  he,  with  a  superior  genius  born, 
Treats  chance  with  insolence,  and  death  with  scorn  : 
Darkness  and  ice  in  vain  obstruct  his  way  j 
Holland  is  near,  and  nature  must  obey  ; 
Charg'd  with  our  hopes  the  boat  securely  rode, 
For  Caesar  and  his  fortune  were  the  load. 

With  eager  transport  Belgia  met  her  son, 
Yet  trembling  for  the  danger  he  had  run  j 
Till,  certain  of  her  joy,  she  bow'd  her  head, 
Confess'd  her  Lord,  bless'd  his  return,  and  said  : 

'  If  passion  by  long  absence  does  improve, 
And  makes  that  rapture,  which  before  was  lov^, 
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Think  on  my  old,  my  intermitted  bliss, 

And  by  my  former  pleasure  measure  this  ; 

Nor  by  these  feeble  pillars  which  I  raise, 

Unequal  to  sustain  the  hero's  praise  : 

Too  faint  the  colours,  and  too  mean  the  art, 

To  represent  your  glories,  or  my  heart : 

These  humble  emblems  are  design'd  to  show 

Not  how  we  would  reward,  but  what  we  owe. 

Here  from  your  childhood  take  a  short  review, 

How  Holland's  happiness  advanc'd  with  you  ; 

How  her  stout  vessel  did  in  triumph  ride, 

Andmock'd  her  stonns, while  Orange  was  her  guide. 

What  since  has  been  our  fate — I  need  not  say, 

III  suiting  with  the  blessings  of  the  day, 

Our  better  fortune  with  our  Prince  was  gone, 

Conquest  was  only  there  where  he  led  on. 

Like  the  Palladium,  wheresoe'er  you  go, 

You  turn  all  death  and  danger  on  the  foe. 

In  you  we  but  too  sadly  understood, 

How  angels  have  their  spheres  of  doing  good ; 

Else  the  same  soul  which  did  our  troops  possess, 

And  crown'd  their  daring  courage  with  success, 

Had  taught  our  fleet  to  triumph  o'er  the  main, 

And  Fleurus  had  been  still  a  guiltless  plain. 

What  pity  'tis,  ye  gods !  an  arm  and  mind 

Like  yours  should  be  to  time  and  place  confin'd  I 

But  thy  return  shall  fix  our  kinder  fate; 

For  thee  our  councils,  thee  our  armies  wait; 

Discording  princes  shall  with  thee  combine, 

And  centre  all  therr  interests  in  thine  ; 

Proud  of  thy  friendship,  shall  forego  their  sway, 

As  Rome  her  great  Dictator  did  obey  ;  * 

And  all  united  make  a  Gordian  khot, 

Which  neither  craft  shall  loose,  nor  force  sliaH  cut.' 
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A  POEM, 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  BLESSED   MEMORY  OF  HER 
LATE  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  QUEEN  MARY. 

Once  more,  my  Muse,  we  must  an  altar  raise; — 
May  it  prove  lasting  as  Maria's  praise! 
And,  the  song  ended,  be  the  swan's  thy  doom, 
Rest  ever  silent,  as  Maria's  tomb. 

But  whence  shall  we  begin?  or  whither  steer, 
Her  virtues  like  a  perfect  round  appear, 
Where  judgment  lies  in  admiration  lost, 
Not  knowing  which  it  should  distinguish  most. 

Some  angel,  from  your  own,  describe  her  frame, 
For  sure  your  godlike  beings  are  the  same  : 
All  that  was  charming  in  the  fairer  kind, 
With  manly  sense  and  resolution  join'd  ; 
A  mien  composed  of  mildness  and  of  state, 
Not  by  constraint  or  affectation  great ; 
But  found  by  nature  for  supreme  command, 
Like  Eve  just  moulded  by  the  Makers  hand  ; 
Yet  such  her  meekness,  as  half-veil'd  the  throne, 
Lest,  being  in  too  great  a  lustre  shown, 
It  might  debar  the  subject  of  access, 
And  make  her  mercies  and  our  comforts  less. 
So  gods  of  old,  descending  from  their  sphere 
To  visit  men,  like  mortals  did  appear ; 
Lest  their  too  awful  presence  should  affright 
Those  whom  they  meant  to  bless  and  to  delight. 

Thus  to  the  noon  of  her  high  glory  run, 
From  her  bright  orb,  diffusive  like  the  sun, 
She  did  her  healing  influence  display, 
And  cherish'd  all  our  nether  world,  that  lay 
Within  the  circle  of  her  radiant  day  : 
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Reliev'd  not  only  those  who  bounty  sought, 
Rut  gave  unask'd,  and  as  she  gave  forgot; 
Found  modest  Want  in  her  obscure  retreat, 
And  courted  timorous  Virtue  to  be  great. 
The  Church,  which  William  sav'd,  was  Mary's  care, 
Taught  by  her  life,  and  guarded  by  her  pray'r ; 
What  her  devotions  were,  ye  cherubs,  tell, 
Who  ever  round  the  seat  of  mercy  dwell ; 
For  here  she  would  not  have  her  goodness} 
known,  f 

But  you  beheld  how  she  address'd  the  throne,     T 
And  wonder'd  at  a  zeal  so  like  your  own.  ) 

Since  she  was  form'd,  and  lov'd,  and  pray'd  like  you, 
She  should,  alas!  have  been  immortal  too. 

A  mind  so  good,  in  beauteous  strength  array'd, 
Assur'd  our  hopes  she  might  be  long  obey'd ; 
And  we,  with  heighten'd  reverence,  might  have  seen 
The  hoary  grandeur  of  an  aged  Queen, 
Who  might,  with  William,  jointly  govern  here, 
As  that  bright  pair  which  rules  the  heavenly  sphere. 

Grace  and  mild  mercy  best  in  her  were  shown  ; 
In  him  the  rougher  virtues  of  the  throne  : 
Of  Justice  she  at  home  the  balance  held ; 
Abroad,  Oppression  by  his  sword  was  quell'd ; 
The  generous  liou,  and  the  peaceful  dove, 
The  God  of  battle,  and  the  Queen  of  love, 
Did  in  their  happy  nuptials  well  agree  :  "i 

Like  Mars,  he  led  our  armies  out ;  and  she  > 

With  smiles  presided  o'er  her  native  sea.     •         3 

Such  too  their  meetings,  when  our   Monarch 
came, 
With  laurels  laden,  and  immortal  fame : 
As  when  the  god  on  Hzemus  quits  his  arms, 
Softening  his  toils  in  Cvt'aeiea's  charms: 


I 
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Then  with  what  joy  did  she  the  victor  meet, 
And  lay  the  reins  of  empire  at  his  feet! 
With  the  same  temper  as  the  Latian  hind  ' 
Was  made  Dictator,  conquer'd,  and  resign'd : 
So  Pallas  from  th"  dusty  field  withdrew, 
And,  when  imperial  Jove  appear'd  in  view, 
Resum'd  her  female  arts,  the  spindle  and  the 

clew ; 

Forgot  the  sceptre  she  so  well  had  sway'd, 
And.  with  that  mildness  she  had  rul'd,  obey'd ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  change,  and   nnconcern'd  as  \ 
Jove,  ' 

When  in  disguise  he  leaves  his  power  above,        L 
And  drowns  all  other  attributes  in  love.  7 

Sueh,  mighty  Sir,  if  yet  the  sacred  ear 
Of  Majesty  in  grief  vouchsafe  to  hear, 
Was  the  lov'd  consort  of  thy  crown  and  bed, 
Our  joy  while  living,  our  despair  now  dead. 

Yet  though  with  Mary  one  supporter  fall, 
Thy  virtue  can  alone  sustain  the  ball. 
Of  Sybils'  books,  that  volume  which  remain'd 
The  perfect  value  of  the  whole  retain'd. 
When  in  the  fiery  car  Elijah  tied, 
His  spirit  doubled  on  his  partner's  head ; 
So  wid  thy  people's  love,  now  Mary's  gone, 
Unite  both  streams,  and  flow  on  thee  alone. 
The  grateful  senate  with  one  voice  combine 
To  breathe  their  sorrows,  and  to  comfort  thine, 
By  bringing  to  thy  view  how  Europe's  fate 
Does  on  thy  counsels  and  thy  courage  wait : 
But  when  die  vastness  of  thy  grief  they  see, 
They  own  'tis  just,  and  melt  in  tears  with  thee. 

1  Lucius  Quintius. 
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Blush  not,  great  soul,  thus  to  reveal  thy  woe  ; 
Sighs  will  have  vent,  and  eyes  too  full  o'erflow ; 
Shed  by  degrees,  they  pass  unfelt  away, 
But  raise  a  storm  and  deluge  where  they  stay. 

The  bravest  heroes  have  the  softest  mind  ; 
Their  natures,  like  the  gods,  to  love  inclin'd. 
Homer,  who  human  passions  nicely  knew, 
When  his  illustrious  Grecian  chief  he  drew, 
Left  likewise  in  his  soul  one  mortal  part, 
Whence  love  and  anguish  too  might  reach  his  heart ; 
For  a  lost  mistress  in  despair  he  sate, 
And  let  declining  Troy  still  struggle  with  her  fate  : 
But  when  the  partner  of  his  cares  lay  dead, 
Like  a  rous'd  lion  from  his  tent  he  fled, 
Whole  hecatombs  of  trembling  Trojans  slew, 
And  mangled  Hector  at  his  chariot  drew. 

Still  greater  is  thy  loss, be  such  thy  rage, 

As  conqner'd  Gallia  only  may  assuage. 

She  who  on  earth  sectir'd  thee  by  her  prayer, 
Returnld  to  Heav'n,  shall  prove  thy  guardian  augel 

there, 
And,  hovering  round  thee  with  her  heavenly  shield, 
Unseen  protect  thee  in  the  doubtful  field. 
Go  then,  by  different  paths  to  glory  go,  ~l 

The  church's  both  estates  with  Mary  show,  > 

And  while  above  she  triumphs,  fight  below. —     ) 
'Tis  done — our  Monarch  to  the  camp  returns, — 
The  Gallic  armies  fly — their  navy  burns, 
And  earth  and  seas  all  bow  at  his  command, 
And  Europe  owns  her  peace  from  his  victorious 
hand. 
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lion  U  I  .  HOOK  II.  ODE  /A. 

io  H  \HCTs  LOLUI  I. 

\  i  RSEJI  immoral  as  my  bays  I  sing, 

Winn  suited  to  my  trembling  string: 

When  l>j  strange  ait  both  voice  and  lyre  agree 

To  make  one  pleasing  harnioii). 

All  poet.-,  are  by  their  blind  captain  led, 

(  For  none  e'er  had  the  sacrilegious  pride 
To  tear  the  well-plac'd  laurel  from  his  aged  head.) 

Yet  Pindar's  rolling  dith) iambic  tide 
Hatli  still  this  praise,  thai  none  presume  to  fly 
Like  him,  but  flag  too  low,  or  soar  too  high. 
Still  does  StCMchorus's  tongue 
Sing  sweeter  than  the  bird  which  on  it  hung. 
Anacreon  ne'er  too  old  can  grow, 
Love  from  every  verse  does  flow  ; 
Still  Sappho's  strings  do  seem  to  move, 
Instructing  all  her  sex  to  love. 

Golden  rings  of  flowing  hair, 

More  than  Helen  did  ensnare; 
Others  a  prince's  grandeur  did  admire, 
And,  wondering,  melted  to  desire. 
Not  only  skilful  Teucer  knew 
To  direct  arrows  from  the  bended  yew. 

Troy  more  than  once  did  fall, 

Though  hireling  gods  rebuilt  its  nodding 
Was  Sthenelus  the  only  valiant  he,  [wall. 

A  subject  fit  for  lasting  poetry? 
Was  Hector  that  prodigious  man  alone, 
Who,  to  save  others'  lives,  expos'd  his  own? 
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Was  only  he  so  brave  to  dare  his  fate, 

And  be  the  pillar  or*  a  tottering  state  ? 

No  ;  others  buried  in  oblivion  lie, 

As  silent  as  their  grave, 
Because  no  charitable  poet  gave 
Their  well-deserved  immortality. 

Virtue  with  sloth,  and  cowards  with  the  brave,  J 
Are  level'd  in  the'  impartial  grave,  > 

If  they  no  poet  have.  ) 

But  I  will  lay  my  musie  by, 
And  bid  the  mournful  strings  in  silence  lie  j 
Unless  my  songs  begin  and  end  with  you, 
To  whom  my  strings,  to  whom  my  songs,  are  due. 
No  pride  does  with  your  rising  honours  grow, 
You  meekly  look  on  suppliant  crowds  below. 

Should  fortune  change  your  happy  state, 

You  could  admire,  yet  envy  not,  the  great. 
Your  equal  hand  holds  an  unbiass'd  scale, 
Where  no  rich  vices,  gilded  baits,  prevail ; 
You  with  a  generous  honesty  despise 
What  all  the  meaner  world  so  dearly  prize : 

Nor  does  your  virtue  disappear 

With  the  small  circle  of  one  short-liv'd  year : 
Others,  like  comets,  visit  and  away;  } 

Your  lustre,  great  as  their's,  finds  no  decay,         > 
But  with  the  constant  sun  makes  an  eternal  day.  ) 


We  barbarously  call  those  bless'd, 
Who  are  of  largest  tenements  possess'd, 
Whilst  swelling  cotfers  break  their  owner's  rest 
More  truly  happy  those,  who  can 
Govern  that  little  empire,  Man  j 


J 


r.  forge  ITBPHBJT. 

Bridle  their  paarione,  and  direct  their  will 
Tnrougb  ill  the  gUttering  paths  ofcharmiqg  ill 
u  bo  spend  their  treasure  rreel)  ->n  'twai 
]\\  the  large  bounty  ofiodulgent  rlea?<  p  , 

m 

Sow 

A. 

Who  poison  less  thnn  falsehood  tear, 

Loth  to  pnrchnte  lire  bo  deai  . 

Hut  kindly  for  their  friend  embrace  cold  death, 

And  seal  their  country's  lovti  with  their  departing 

breath. 


»j    mi    large  im)mim>  01  iimu.^iiii   in  .n  ■  u  . 

\  bo,  in  ■  tix'd  unalterable  state,  ■} 

mile  at  the  doubtful  tick  <>t  Pate,  > 

.ml  scorn  alike  ber  friendship  and  her  batej  J 


TR  INSL  1 1 1<>\ 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  VBR81    i  ROM  LOCAH  : 

'  Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni.' 

The  gods  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide, 

They  choose  the  conquering,  he  the  couquer'd  side. 


ELEGY 

1  PON  THE 

DEATH  OF  TIBULLUS. 

FROM  OTID. 

If  Memnon*s  fate,  bewaild  with  constant  dew, 
Does,  with  the  day,  his  mother's  grief  renew ; 
If  her  son's  death  mov'd  tender  Thetis'  mind 
To  swell  with  tears  the  waves,  with  sighs  the  wiod ; 
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If  mighty  gods  can  mortals'  sorrow  know, 
And  be  the  humble  partners  of  our  woe  j 
Now  loose  your  tresses,  pensive  Elegy, 
(Too  well  your  office  and  your  name  agree) 
Tibullus,  once  the  joy  and  pride  of  Fame, 
Lies  now  rich  fuel  on  the  trembling  flame. 
Sad  Cupid  now  despairs  of  conquering  hearts, 
Throws  by  his  empty  quiver,  breaks  his  darts, 
Eases  his  useless  bows  from  idle  strings, 
Nor  flies,  but  humbly  creeps  with  flagging  wings. 
He  wants,  of  which  he  robb'd  fond  lovers,  rest, 
And  wounds  with  furious  hands  his  pensive  breast. 
Those  graceful  curls  which  wantonly  did  flow, 
The  whiter  rivals  of  the  filling  snow, 
Forget  their  beauty,  and  in  discord  lie, 
Drunk  with  the  fountain  from  his  melting  eye. 
Not  more  /Eneas'  loss  the  boy  did  move; 
Like  passions  for  them  both,  prove  equal  love. 
Tibullus'  death  grieves  the  fair  goddess  more,      ^ 
More  swells  her  eyes,  than  when  the  savage  boar  > 
Her  beautiful,  her  lov'd  Adonis  tore.  S 

Poets  large  souls  heaven's  noblest  stamps  do 
bear, 
(Poets,  the  watchful  angels'  darling  care :) 
Yet  death  (blind  archer)  that  no  difference  knows, 
Without  respect  his  roving  arrows  throws. 
Nor  Phoebus  nor  the  Misses'  queen  Could  give 
Their  son  their  own  prerogative,  to  live. 
Orpheus,  the  heir  of  both  his  parents'  skill,     [will. 
Tam'd  wondering  beasts,  and  Death's  more  cruet 
Linus'  sad  strings  on  the  dumb  lute  do  lie, 
In  silence  forc'd  to  let  their  master  die. 
Homer  (the  spring  to  whom  we  poets  owe 
Our  little  all  does  in  sweet  numbers  flow) 


1      I  Gl  <'i<«.i    STI  v\i  \  . 

Remains  immortal  only  in  nil  nunc  \ 

I  Jon  ■  survive  the  envious  flame. 

In  v.. in  to  gods  i  if  gods  tli<|.-  in   |  \\.    pi.iy. 

And  i    ,ii\  |  .in  , 

M         hip  ti  g  ill  i!n  i  ,    \i  I   I  )<  ath 

1 1-!  itojM  the  praying  ereelhi 

i  ling  I  Itfi  «    !l  'Mine, 

And  drag  \<  u  from  the  altar  to  the  tombi 

< "•.  frantic  poet,  with  rtrtiwiorn  fed, 
Think  laureli  guard  yeni  root  crated  bend) 
N""  the  iweet  ansfter  ofyoei  art  Ic  dead. 
W  hat  can  we  boy  that  a  nasvow  apuu 

Can  moaanrc  the  rensaitM  e4  thee,  greet  muni 
The  bold  rash  neeae  that  dot  it  approach 
And    ie  I'lhullii.s,  and  nut  tsufnMsng  die* 
Durst  ieiac  "ii  temples,  end  in  h  i:"i>  dee/. 
Fair  Venue  (fine  ev*u  ia  ledi  ...(!>, 

Closing  bee  heavy  eyes  with  trembling  hands: 
Anon,  in  vain,  offirioenlj  she  tru  i 
To  quench  the  (lame  with  rivers  from  her  ryes. 
His  mother  weeping  dees  1 1  i -*  eye •lida  close, 

And  on  liis  urn  ten-,  In  i  |ad  gift,  beet 
His  sister  too,  with  hair  dishevel'd,  hears 
Part  ofber  saetheifi  i  ainro,  and  hi  i  seen*] 

With  those  two  tail ,  two  mournful  rivals  come, 
And  add  ■  pnatof  triumph  to  his  tomb: 
Both  hug  Ins  inn,  both  his  lov'd  ashes  kiss, 
And  both  contend  which  reap'd  the  greater  bliss. 
Thus  Delia  spoke  (when  sighs  no  more  could  last) 
Renew  in:;  by  remembrance  pleasures  past: 
'  When  youth  with  vigour  did  for  joy  combine, 
I  was  Tibulloal  life,  Tibullus  mine  : 
I  entertaiu'd  bis  hot,  bis  first  desire, 
And  kept  alive,  till  age,  bis  active  fire.' 
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To  her  then  Nemesis  (when  groans  gave  leave), 

*  As  I  alone  was  lov'd,  alone  I'll  grieve: 

Spare  your  vain  tears,  Tibulhts'  heart  was  mine, 

About  my  neck  his  dying  arms  did  twine; 

I  snatch'd  his  soul,  which  true  to  me  did  prove : 

Age  ended  yours,  death  only  stop'd  my  love.' 

If  any  poor  remains  survive  the  flames, 
Except  thin  shadows,  and  more  empty  names ; 
Free  in  Elysium  shall  Tibnllus  rove, 
Nor  fear  a  second  death  should  cross  his  love. 
There  shall  Catullus,  crown'd  with  bays,  impart 
To  his  far  dearer  friend  his  open  heart : 
There  Gallus  (if  Fame's  hundred  tongues  all  lie) 
Shall,  free  from  censure,  no  more  rashly  die. 
Such  shall  our  poets  bless'd  companions  be, 
And  in  their  deaths,  as  in  their  lives,  agree. 
But  thou,  rich  urn,  obey  my  strict  commands, 
Guard  thy  great  charge  from  sacrilegious  hands. 
Thou,  Earth,  Tibullus'  ashes  gently  use, 
And  be  as  soft  and  easy  as  his  Muse. 


TO 

THE  EVENING  STAR. 

ENGLISHED  FROM  A  GREEK  IUYLLIUM. 

Bright  Star!  by  Venus  fix'd  above, 
To  rule  the  happy  realms  of  love ; 
Who  in  the  dewy  rear  of  day, 
Advancing  thy  distinguish'd  ray, 
Dost  other  lights  as  far  outshine 
As  Cynthia's  silver  glories  thine  j 


i.i'  gi  oroi  -i »  purr. 

Known  by  mperior  beauty  there, 
\*  ininli  ai  PastoreQa  here* 

Exert,  bright  Star,  thj  friendly  licht, 
Ami  gnide  me  through  the  dinky  night: 
I  tefraoded  of  \n  i  beams,  the  moon 
Shines  dim,  tod  will  he  fannh'd  soon* 
I  would  not  rob  tin  shepherds  fold , 
I  seek  no  mitei  'a  hoarded  gold , 

To  find  a  iiMiipli,  I'm  fbrc*d  to  "tray, 

Who  lately  stole  m>  heart  in 
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WILLIAM  WALSH. 


WILLIAM  WALSH. 


TO  HIS  BOOK. 


Go,  little  book,  and  to  the  world  impart 
The  faithful  image  of  an  amorous  heart : 
Those  who  love's  dear  deluding  pains  have  known, 
May  in  my  fatal  stories  read  their  own. 
Those  who  have  liv'd  from  all  its  torments  free, 
May  find  the  thing  they  never  felt,  by  me : 
Perhaps,  advis'd,  avoid  the  gilded  bait, 
And,  warn'd  by  my  example,  shun  my  fate : 
While  with  calm  joy,  safe  landed  on  the  coast, 
I  view  the  waves  on  which  I  once  was  tost. 
Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars, 
Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars ; 
Then  peace  again.     Oh !  would  it  not  be  best 
To  chase  the  fatal  poison  from  our  breast? 
But,  since  so  few  can  live  from  passion  free, 
Happy  the  man,  and  only  happy  he, 
Who  with  such  lucky  stars  begins  his  love, 
That  his  cool  judgment  does  his  choice  approve. 
Ill-grounded  passions  quickly  wear  away ; 
What's  built  upon  esteem  can  ne'er  decay. 
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Let  the  dull  inorrliant  curse  his  angry  rate, 
And  from  the  winds  and  waves  hi>  fortune  Will 

Let  the  loud  lawyer  break  his  brains,  and  be 
A  slave  to  wrangling  coxcombs,  fox  a  fee: 

Let  the  rough  soldier  fight  his  prince's  foes, 
And  for  a  livelihood  his  life  eXDOSI  ! 
I  wage  no  war;   L  plead  no  cause,  but  Love's; 
J  n  ar  no  storms  but  what  Celioda  moves. 
And  what  grave  censor  can  my  clinic*-  despise?" 
Jiut  here,  fair  charmer,  here  the  difference  lies: 
The  merchant,  after  all  his  hazards  past, 
Enjoys  the  fruit  of  bis  long  toils  at  last; 
The  soldier  high  in  his  king's  favour  stands, 
And,  after  having  long  obey'd,  commands; 
The  lawyer,  to  reward  his  tedious  care, 
Roars  on  the  bench,  that  babbled  at  the  bar: 
While  I  takr  pains  to  meet  a  fate  more  hard, 
And  reap  no  fruit,  no  favour,  no  reward. 


EPIGRAM. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  TABLE-BOOK. 

With  what  strange  raptures  would  my  soul  be 

bress'd, 
Were  but  her  book  an  emblem  of  her  breast ! 
As  I  from  that  all  former  marks  efface, 
And,  uncontroll'd,  put  new  ones  in  their  place  j 
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So  might  I  chase  all  others  from  her  heart, 
And  my  own  image  in  the  stead  impart. 
But,  ah  !  how  short  the  bliss  would  prove,  if  he 
Who  seiz'd  it  next,  might  do  the  same  by  me  ! 


ELEGY. 

THE  POWER  OF  VERSE. 
TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 


While  those  bright  eyes  subdue  where'er  you  will, 
And,  as  you  please,  can  either  save  or  kill ; 
What  youth  so  bold  the  conquest  to  design? 
What  wealth  so  great  to  purchase  hearts  like  thiue? 
None  but  the  Muse  that  privilege  can  claim ; 
And  what  you  give  in  love,  return  in  fame. 
Riches  and  titles  with  your  life  must  end ; 
Nay,  cannot  ev'n  in  life  your  fame  defend  : 
Verse  can  give  fame,  can  fading  beauties  save, 
And,  after  death,  redeem  them  from  the  grave  : 
Embalm'd  in  verse,  through  distant  times  they  come, 
Preserv'd,  like  bees  within  an  amber  tomb. 
Poets  (like  monarchs  on  an  eastern  throne, 
Restrain'd  by  nothing  but  their  will  alone) 
Here  can  cry  up,  and  there  as  boldly  blame, 
And,  as  they  please,  give  infamy  or  fame. 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  queen  ■  resigns  her  life, 
For  the  bright  glory  of  a  spotless  wife, 
If  lying  bards  may  false  amours  rehearse, 
And  blast  her  name  with  arbitrary  verse ; 

J  Dido. 
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While  one  :,  who  all  the  absence  of  her  lord 

Had  her  wide  com  n  with  pressing  lovers  itortfj 

Yet,  by  a  poet  mac's),  in  deathless  rhymes, 
Stands  ■  chaste  pattern  to  -licet  ■ciiin^  tJBB— ■ 

w  nli  pitj  then  the  Muses'  friends  survey, 

Nor  think  your  fawuns  then  are  thrown  a\va\  ; 

Wisely  like  m  ed  on  fruitful  soil  they're  sown, 
To  bring  large  crops  of  glory  and  renown: 

For  as  thf  miii,  that  in  the  marsh' s  breeds 

Nothing  but  nau>eous  and  unwholesome  weeds, 
With  the  same  rays,  on  lich  and  pregnant  earth, 
To  pleasant  Bowers  and  useful  fruits  gives  hirth  i 

■So  favours  ca-l  on  hulls  get  onk  shame, 
On  poets  -iicil,  produce  eieniai  lame; 

Their  generous  breasts  wajrsjo  with  a  genial  Ore, 

\tnl  nioie  than  all  the  Muses  eau  in-nire. 


CURE  OF  JEALOUSY. 

What  tortures  can  there  be  m  hell, 
Compar'd  to  what  food  lovers  feel, 
When,  doating  ou  some  fair-one's  charms, 
Tliey  tliiuk  she  yields  them  to  their  rival's  arms? 

As  lions,  though  they  once  were  tame, 
Yet  if  sharp  wounds  their  rage  intlame, 
Lift  up  their  stormy  voicen,  roar, 
And  tear  the  keepers  they  obey'd  before. 

So  fares  the  lover,  when  his  breast 
By  jealous  frenzy  is  possess'd; 

8  Penelope. 
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Forswears  the  nymph  for  whom  he  burns, 
Yet  straight  to  her  whom  he  forswears  returns. 

But  when  the  fair  resolves  his  doubt, 
The  love  comes  in,  the  fear  goes  outj 
The  cloud  of  Jealousy's  dispell'd, 
And  the  bright  son  of  innocence  reveal'd. 

With  what  strange  raptures  is  he  bless'd  ! 
Raptures  too  great  to  be  express'd. 
Though  hard  the  torment's  to  endure, 
Who  would  not  have  the  sickness  for  the  cure  ? 


SONNET. 

DEATH. 


What  has  this  bugbear  Death  that's  worth  our 
After  a  life  in  pain  and  sorrow  pass'd,        [care  ? 

After  deluding  hope  and  dire  despair, 
Death  only  gives  us  quiet  at  the  last. 

How  strangely  are  our  love  and  hate  misplac'd ! 

Freedom  we  seek,  and  yet  from  freedom  flee  ! 
Courting  those  tyrant  sins  that  chain  us  fast, 

And  shunning  Death,  that  only  sets  us  free. 

'Tis  not  a  foolish  fear  of  future  pains,         [stains?) 
(Why  should  they  fear  who  keep  their  souls  from 

That  makes  me  dread  thy  terrors,  Death,  to  see ; 
'Tis  not  the  loss  of  riches,  or  of  fame, 
Or  the  vain  toys  the  vulgar  pleasures ..name ', 

'Tis  nothjng,  Caelia,  but  the,  losing  thee. 
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TO  Ills  FALSE  M1STR1  SSL 

W  ii \T  fury  docs  disturb  my  rest? 
What  hell  is  this  within  my  breast? 
Now  I  abhor,  and  now  I  love; 
\vA  i  icli  an  equal  torment  prove. 

•  Simla's  cruelty, 
I  see  -.ho  hues  all  men  but  me, 
I  sec  her  falsehood,  see  her  pride, 
I  see  tea  thousand  faults  beside, 
I  see  she  sticks  at  nought  that's  ill ; 
\  .  t,  oh  ve  Powers!  I  love  her  stilL 
Others  on  precipices  run, 
Which,  blind  with  love,  they  cannot  slum  : 
I  see  my  danger,  see  niv  ruin  ; 
Yet  seek,  yel  court,  my  own  undoing: 
And  each  new  reason  1  i  \[>lore 
To  hate  her,  makes  me  love  her  more. 


THE  A  NT 1 DOTE. 

When  I  see  the  bright  nymph  who  my  heart  does 
enthral, 

When  I  view  her  soft  eyes  and  her  languishing  air, 
Her  merit  so  great,  my  own  merit  so  small, 

It  makes  me  adore,  and  it  makes  me  despair. 

But  when  I  consider,  she  squanders  on  fools 
All  tho6e  treasures  of  beauty  with  which  she  is 
stor'd ; 

My  faney  it  damps,  and  my  passion  it  cools, 
And  it  makes  me  despise  what  before  I  ador'd. 
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Thus  sometimes  I  despair,  and  sometimes  I  despise : 
I  love,  and  I  hate,  but  I  never  esteem : 

The  passion  grows  up  when  I  view  her  bright  eyes, 
Which  my  rivals  destroy  when  I  look  upon  them. 

How  wisely  does  Nature  things  so  different  unite  I 
In  such  odd  compositions  our  safety  is  found  ; 

As  the  blood  of  a  scorpion's  a  cure  for  the  bite, 
So  her  folly  makes  Whole  whom  her  beauty  doe© 
wound, 


DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  FRIENJ 
FRIEND. 

Value  thyself,  fond  yonth,  no  more 
On  favours  Mnlus  had  before ; 
He  had  her  first,  her  virgin  flame, 
You  like  a  bold  intruder  came 
To  the  cold  relics  of  a  feast, 
When  he  at  first  had  seiz'd  the  best. 

LOVER. 

When  he,  dull  sot,  had  seiz'd  the  worse, 
I  came  in  at  the  second  course : 
'lis  chance  that  first  makes  people  love  ; 
Judgment  their  riper  fancies  more. 
Mollis,  you  say,  first  charm'd  her  eyes : 
First,  she  lov'd  babies  and  dirt  pies  j 
But  she  grew  wiser,  and  in  time 
Found  out  the  folly  of  those  toys  and  him. 

XQL.  II.  L 
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FRIEM). 

[f  wisdom  change  in  love  begets, 
Women,  do  doubt,  are  wondrous  wits: 

But  wisdom,  that  now  nukes  her  change  to  yon, 
In  time  will  make  her  change  to  others  too. 


F  grant  yon,  no  man  can  foresee  his  doom  : 
Jini  shall  I  grieve  because  an  ill  may  come? 
Yet  I'll  allow  bet  change,  when  she  can 

A  man  deserves  her  more  than  me. 
As  much  as  I  deserve  her  more  than  he. 

FRIEND. 

Did  they  with  our  own  eyes  see  our  desert, 
No  woman  e'er  could  from  her  lover  part. 
11  lit,  oh  !  they  see  not  with  their  own  : 
All  things  to  them  are  through  false  optics  shown. 
Love  at  the  first  does  all  your  charms  increase, 
When  the  tube's  turn'd,  hate  represents  then 


Whate'er  may  come,  I  will  not  grieve 
For  dangers  that  I  cant  believe. 
She'll  ne'er  cease  loving  me  j  or,  if  she  do, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  I  cease  to  love  her  too. 


THE  FAIR  MOURNER. 

In  what  sad  pomp  the  mournful  charmer  lies ! 
Does  she  lament  the  victim  of  her  eyes? 
Or  would  she  hearts  with  soft  compassion  move 
To  make  them  take  the  deeper  stamp  of  love? 
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What  youth  so  wise,  so  wary  to  escape. 
When  Rigour  comes,  dress'd  up  in  Pity's  shape  ? 
Let  not  in  vain  those  precious  tears  be  shed, 
Pity  the  dying  fair-one,  not  the  dead  j 
While  you  unjustly  of  the  fates  complain, 
I  grieve  as  much  for  you,  as  much  in  vain. 
Each  to  relentless  judges  make  their  moan; 
Blame  not  Death's  cruelty,  but  cease  your  own. 
While  raging  passion  both  our  souls  does  wound, 
A  sovereign  balm  might  sure  for  both  be  found ; 
Would  you  but  wipe  your  fruitless  tears  away, 
And  with  a  just  compassion  mine  survey. 


EPIGRAM. 


LYCE. 

'  Go,  (said  old  Lyce)  senseless  lover,  go, 

And  with  soft  verses  court  the  fair ;  but  know, 

With  all  thy  verses,  thou  canst  get  no  more 

Than  fools  without  one  verse  have  had  before.' 

Enrag'd  at  this,  upon  the  bawd  I  flew  j 

And  that  which  most  enrag'd  me  was — 'twas  true. 


EPIGRAM. 

TO  HIS  FALSE  MISTRESS. 


Thou  saidst  that  I  alone  thy  heart  could  move, 
And  that  for  me  thou  wouldst  abandon  Jove. 
I  lov'd  thee  then,  not  with  a  love  defil'd, 
But  as  a  father  loves  his  only  child. 
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I  know  thee  now,  and  though  1  fiercelier  burn, 
Thou  art  become  the  object  of  my  scorn  : 
See  what  tin  falsehood  pets  ;  I  must  conies* 
I  love  thee  more,  but  I  esteem  thee  less. 


EPIGRAM. 


LOVE  AND  JEALOUSY. 


How  much  are  they  deceiv'd  who  vainly  strive 
By  jealous  fears  to  keep  our  flames  alive! 
Love's  like  a  torch,  which,  if  seenr'd  from  blasts. 
Will  faintlier  burn,  bat  then  it  longer  lasts  : 
Expos'd  to  storms  of  jealousy  and  doubt, 
The  blaze  grows  greater,  but  'tis  sooner  out. 


ELEGY. 

THE  PETITION. 

In  Imitation  of  Catullus 


Is  there  a  pious  pleasure  that  proceeds 
From  contemplation  of  our  virtuous  deeds  r1 
That  all  mean  sordid  actions  we  despise, 
And  scorn  to  gain  a  throne  by  cheats  and  lies  ? 
Thyrsis,  thou  hast  sure  blessings  laid  in  store, 
From  thy  just  dealing  in  this  curs'd  amour: 
What  honour  can  in  words  or  deeds  be  shown, 
Which  to  the  fair  thou  hast  not  said  and  done  ? 
On  her  false  heart  they  all  are  thrown  away  ; 
•She  only  swears,  more  eas'ly  to  betray. 
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Ye  Powers !  that  know  the  many  vows  she  broke, 

Free  my  just  soul  from  this  unequal  yoke  ! 

My  love  boils  up,  and  like  a  raging  flood 

Runs  through  my  veins,  and  taints  my  vital  blood. 

I  do  not  vainly  beg  she  may  grow  chaste, 

Or  with  an  equal  passion  burn  at  last : 

The  one  she  cannot  practise,  though  she  would; 

And  I  contemn  the  other,  though  she  should : 

Nor  ask  I  vengeance  on  the  perjur'd  jilt ; 

'Tis  punishment  enough  to  have  her  guilt. 

I  beg  but  balsam  for  my  bleeding  breast, 

Cure  for  my  wounds,  and  from  my  labours  rest. 


ELEGYy 

UPON  QUITTING  HIS  MISTRESS. 

I  know,  Celinda,  I  have  borne  too  long, 
And  by  forgiving  have  increas'd  my  wrong ; 
Yet  if  there  be  a  power  in  verse  to  slack 
Thy  course  in  vice,  or  bring  fled  virtue  back, 
I'll  undertake  the  task,  howe'er  so  hard  ; 
A  generous  action  is  its  own  reward. 
Oh !  were  thy  virtues  equal  to  thy  charms, 
I'd  fly  from  crowns  to  live  within  those  arms  : 
But  who,  ob  !  who,  can  e'er  believe  thee  just, 
When  such  known  falsehoods  have  destroy'd  all 
trust? 

Farewell,  false  fair !  nor  shall  I  longer  stay  : 
Since  we  must  part,  why  should  we  thus  delay? 
Your  love  alone  was  what  my  soul  could  prize  ; 
And  missing  that,  can  all  the  rest  despise : 
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Yet  should  I  not  repent  my  follies  past, 
Could  you  take  up,  and  grow  reserv'd  at  last: 
'Twould  please  me,  parted  from  your  fatal  charms, 
To  see  you  happy  in  another's  anns. 
Whatever  threatenings  fury  might  extort, 
Oh,  fear  not  I  should  ever  do  you  hurt : 
For  though  my  former  passion  is  remov'd, 
I  would  not  injure  one  I  once  had  lov'd. 
Adieu !  while  thus  I  waste  my  time  in  vain, 
Sure  there  are  maids  I  might  entirely  gain  : 
I'll  search  for  such,  and  to  the  first  that's  true, 
Resign  the  heart  so  hardly  freed  from  you. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS, 

AGAINST  IUARKIAGK. 


Yes,  all  the  world  must  sure  agree, 
He  who's  secur'd  of  having  thee, 

Will  be  entirely  bless'd  : 
But  'twere  in  me  too  great  a  wrong, 
To  make  one  who  has  been  so  long 

My  queen,  my  slave  at  last. 

Nor  ought  those  things  to  be  confin'd, 
That  were  for  public  good  design'd : 

Could  we,  in  foolish  pride, 
Make  the  sun  always  with  us  stay, 
'Twould  burn  our  corn  and  grass  away, 

To  starve  the  world  beside. 

Let  not  the  thoughts  of  parting  fright 
Two  souls  which  passion  does  unite : 
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For  while  our  love  does  last, 
Neither  will  strive  to  go  away  ; 
And  why  the  devil  should  we  stay, 

When  once  that  love  is  past  ? 


EPIGRAM. 


Chloe,  new-marry'd,  looks  on  men  no  more  ; 
Why  then  'tis  plain  for  what  she  look'd  before. 


EPIGRAM. 


Thraso  picks  quarrels  when  he's  drunk  at  night ; 
When  sober  in  the  morning,  dares  not  fight. 
Thraso,  to  shun  those  ills  that  may  ensue, 
Drink  not  at  night,  or  drink  at  morning  too. 


EPIGRAM. 

GRIPE  AND  SHIFTER. 


Rich  Gripe  does  all  his  thoughts  and  cunning  bend 
To'  increase  that  wealth  he  wants  the  soul  to  spend. 
Poor  Shifter  does  his  whole  contrivance  set, 
To  spend  that  wealth  he  wants  the  sense  to  get. 
How  happy  would  appear  to  each  his  fate, 
Had  Gripe  his  humour,  or  he  Gripe's  estate ! 
Kind  Fate  and  Fortune,  blend  them  if  you  can, 
And  of  two  wretches  make  one  happy  man ! 
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TO  CMLIA, 

UPON  SOME  ALTERATIONS  IN  HEH  FACE. 

Ah,  Ca?lia!  where  are  now  the  charms 
That  did  such  wondrous  passions  move? 

Time,  cruel  Time,  those  eyes  disarms, 
And  blunts  the  feeble  darts  of  Love. 

"What  malice  does  the  tyrant  bear 
To  women's  interest,  and  to  ours? 

Beauties,  in  which  the  public  share, 
The  greedy  villain  first  devours. 

Who  without  tears  can  see  a  prince, 
That  trains  of  fawning  courtiers  had, 

Abandon'd,  left  without  defence? 
Nor  is  thy  hapless  fate  less  sad. 

Thou,  who  so  many  fools  hast  known, 
And  all  the  fools  would  hardly  do, 

Shouldst  now  confine  thyself  to  one  ! 
And  he,  alas  !  a  husband  too. 

See  the  ungrateful  slaves,  how  fast 
They  from  thy  setting  glories  run : 

And  in  what  mighty  crowds  they  haste 
To  worship  Flavia's  rising  sun ! 

In  vain  are  all  the  practis'd  wiles, 
In  vain  those  eyes  would  love  impart } 

Not  all  the'  advances,  all  the  smiles, 
Can  move  one  unrelenting  heart. 
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While  Flavia,  charming  Flavia,  still 

By  cruelty  her  cause  maintains, 
And  scarce  vouchsafes  a  careless  smile 

To  the  poor  slaves  that  wear  her  chains. 

Well,  Caslia,  let  them  waste  their  tears ; 

But  sure  they  will  in  time  repine, 
That  thou  hast  not  a  face  like  hers, 

Or  she  has  not  a  heart  like  thine. 


THE  RETIREMENT. 

All  hail,  ye  fields,  where  constant  peace  attends ! 

All  hail,  ye  sacred  solitary  groves  ! 
All  hail,  ye  books  !  my  true,  my  real  friends, 

Whose  conversation  pleases  and  improves! 

Could  one  who  studied  your  sublimer  rules, 
Become  so  mad  to  search  for  joys  abroad? 

To  run  to  towns,  to  herd  with  knaves  and  fools, 
And  undistinguish'd  pass  among  the  crowd? 

One  to  ambitious  Fancy  's  made  a  prey, 
Thinks  happiness  in  great  preferment  lies; 

Nor  fears  for  that  his  country  to  betray, 
Curs'd  by  the  fools,  and  laugh'd  at  by  the  wise. 

Others,  whom  avaricious  thoughts  bewitch, 
Consume  their  time  to  multiply  then-  gains  j 

And,  fancying  wretched  all  that  are  not  rich, 
Neglect  the  end  of  life  to  get  the  means. 
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Others  the  name  of  pleasure  does  invite; 
All  their  dull  time  in  sensual  joys  they  live, 

Ami  hope  to  gaifl  that  .solid,  firm  delight, 

]»y  rice,  which  innocence  alone  can  give. 

Rut  how  pcrphw'd,  alas'   is  human  fate  : 
I,  whom  DO!  avarice  nor  pleasures  move, 

Who  view  with  scorn  the  trophies  ot*  the  irreat, 
Vet  must  myself  be  made  a  slave  to  love. 

If  this  dire  passion  never  will  be  gone, 
If  beauty  always  must  my  heart  enthral, 

Oh  !  rather  let  me  be  contiu'd  to  one, 
Thau  madly  thus  be  made  a  prey  to  all ! 

One  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 

(  I'm  things  unknown  'tis  ignorance  to  condemn) 
And  alter  having  view'd  the  tuudy  bait, 
Can  boldly  say,  •  The  Trifle  I  contemn.' 

In  her  bless'd  arms,  contented  could  I  live, 
Contented  could  I  die  :  but  oh  I  my  mind 

I  feed  with  fancies,  and  my  thoughts  deceive, 
With  hope  of  things  impossible  to  find. 

In  women  how  should  sense  and  beauty  meet? 

The  wisest  men  their  youth  in  follies  spend  : 
The  best  is  he  that  earliest  finds  the  cheat, 

And  sees  his  errors  while  there's  time  to  mend. 
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THE  DESPAIRING  LOVER. 

Distracted  with  care 
For  Phyllis  the  fair, 
Since  nothing  could  move  her, 
Poor  Damon,  her  lover, 
Resolves  in  despair 
No  longer  to  languish, 
Nor  bear  so  much  anguish ; 
But,  mad  with  his  love, 
To  a  precipice  goes, 
Where  a  leap  from  above 
Would  soon  finish  his  woes. 

When  in  rage  he  came  there, 

Beholding  how  steep 

The  sides  did  appear, 

And  the  bottom  how  deep  5 

His  torments  projecting, 

And  sadly  reflecting, 

That  a  lover  forsaken 

A  new  love  may  get, 

But  a  neck  when  once  broken 

Can  never  be  set ; 

And,  that  he  could  die 

Whenever  he  would, 

But,  that  he  could  live 

But  as  long  as  he  could  : 

How  grievous  soever 

The  torment  might  grow, 

He  scorn'd  to  endeavour 

To  finish  it  so. 
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But  bold,  unconcerii'd 
At  thoughts  of  the  pain, 
He  calmly  return'd 
To  his  cottage  again. 


SONG. 


Of  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares, 

With  which  our  lives  are  curs'd  ; 
Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears, 

Sure  rivals  are  the  worst ! 
By  partners,  in  each  other  kind, 

Afflictions  easier  grow  ; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 

Companions  of  our  woe. 

Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  yon  see 

Are  labouring  in  my  breast ; 
I  beg  not  jou  would  favour  me, 

Would  you  but  slight  the  rest ! 
How  great  soe'er  your  rigours  are, 

With  them  alone  I'll  cope  ; 
I  can  endure  my  own  despair, 

But  not  another's  hope. 


A  SONG  TO  PHYLLIS. 

Phyllis,  we  not  grieve  that  Nature, 
Forming  you,  has  done  her  part; 

And  in  every  single  feature 
Show'd  the  utmost  of  her  art. 
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But  in  this  it  is  pretended 
That  a  mighty  grievance  lies, 

That  your  heart  should  be  defended, 
Whilst  you  wound  us  with  your  eyes. 

Love's  a  senseless  inclination, 
VVhere  no  mercy's  to  be  found  ; 

But  is  just,  where  kind  compassion 
Gives  us  balm  to  heal  the  wound. 

Persians,  paying  solemn  duty, 

To  the  rising  Sun  inclin'd, 
Never  would  adore  his  beauty, 

But  in  hopes  to  make  him  kind. 


PIIYLLISS  RESOLUTION, 

When  slaves  their  liberty  require, 

They  hope  no  more  to  gain, 
But  you  not  only  that  desire, 

But  ask  the  power  to  reign. 

Think  how  unjust  a  suit  you  make, 

Then  you  will  soon  decline  ; 
Your  freedom,  when  you  please,  pray  take, 

But  trespass  not  on  mine. 

No  more  in  vain,  Alcander,  crave, 

I  ne'er  will  grant  the  thing, 
That  he,  who  once  has  been  my  slave, 

Should  ever  be  my  king. 


1  .*>!■  v  Mil  \>i  \vw  sir. 


419  EPISTLE 

TO  A 
I.AltY  WHO  BAB  RBftOLVBB  A6AIBST  MARRIAGE. 

Madam,  I  cannot  but  congratulate 

Your  resolution  tor  a  single  state  ; 

Ladies,  who  would  live  undistui  b'd  and  free, 

Must  never  put  on  Hymen's  livery  ; 

Perhaps  its  outside  stems  to  promise  fair, 

Bat  underneath  is  nothing  else  but  care. 

If  once  you  lei  the  Gordon  knot  be  tied, 

Which  turns  the  name  of  virgin  into  bride; 

That  one  fond  act  your  life's  best  scene  foregoes, 

And  leads  you  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes, 

Whose  strange  meanders  you  may  search  about, 

Jltit  never  rind  the  clue  to  let  you  out. 

The  married  life  affords  yon  little  ease, 

The  best  ofhosbandfl  is  so  hard  to  please: 

This  in  wives'  careful  faces  you  may  spell, 

Though  they  dissemble  their  misfortunes  well. 

No  plague's  so  great  as  an  ill-ruling  head, 

Vet  'tis  a  fate  which  few  young  ladies  dread  : 

For  Love's  insinuating  fire  they  fan, 

With  sweet  ideas  of  a  godlike  man. 

Chloris  and  Phyllis  gloried  in  their  swains, 

And  sung  their  praises  on  the  neighbouring  plains  ; 

Oh  !  they  were  brave,  accomplish'd,  charming  men. 

Angels  till  married,  but  proud  devils  then. 
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Sore  some  resistless  power  with  Cupid  sides, 
Or  we  should  have  more  virgins,  fewer  brides  ; 
For  single  lives  afford  the  most  content, 
Secure  and  happy,  as  they're  innocent : 
Bright  as  Olympus,  crown'd  with  endless  ease, 
And  calm  as  Neptune  on  the  halcyon  seas : 
Your  sleep  is  broke  with  no  domestic  cares, 
No  bawling  children  to  disturb  your  pray'rs ; 
No  parting  sorrows  to  extort  your  tears, 
No  blustering  husband  to  renew  your  fears  f 
Therefore,  dear  madam,  let  a  friend  advise, 
Love  and  its  idle  deity  despise : 
Suppress  wild  Nature,  if  it  dares  rebel ; 
There's  no  such  thing  as  '  leading  apes  in  hell.' 


CLELIA  TO  URANIA. 

AN  ODE. 

The  dismal  regions  which  no  sun  beholds, 

Whilst  his  fires  roll  some  distant  world  to  cheer, 

Which  in  dry  darkness,  frost,  and  chilling  cold, 
Spend  one  long  portion  of  the  dragging  year, 

At  his  returning  influence  never  knew 

More  joy  than  Clelia,  when  she  thinks  of  you. 

Those  zealots,  who  adore  the  rising  sun, 
Would  soon  their  darling  deity  despise, 

And  with  more  warm,  more  true  devotion  run, 
To  worship  nobler  beams,  Urania's  eyes  j 

Had  they  beheld  her  lovely  form  divine, 

Where,  rays  more  glorious,  more  attracting,  shine. 
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Bat,  ah!  frail  mortals,  though  you  may  admire 
At  a  convenient  distance  all  her  charms, 

Approach  them,  and  you'll  feel  a  raging  fire, 
Which  scorches  deep,and  all  your  pnwciidiusjMj 

Thus,  like  the1  Arabian  bird, your  care  proceeds 
From  the  bright  object  which  your  pleasure  breeds. 


LOVING  ONE  I  XEl'ER  SAW. 

Thou  tyrant  God  of  Love,  give  o'er, 

And  persecute  this  breast  no  more  ; 

Ah  !   tell  me  why  must  every  dart 

Be.  aim'd  at  my  unhappy  heart  ? 

I  never  murmur  d  or  repin'd, 

But  patiently  myself  resign'd 

To  all  the  torments,  which  through  thee 

Have  fell,  alas !  on  wretched  me  : 

But  oh!  I  can  no  more  sustain 

This  long  continued  state  of  pain, 

Though  'tis  but  fruitless  to  complain. 

My  heart,  first  soften'd  by  thy  power, 

Ne'er  kept  its  liberty  an  hour: 

So  fond  and  easy  was  it  grown, 

Each  nymph  might  call  the  fool  her  own  : 

So  much  to  its  own  interest  blind, 

So  strangely  charm'd  to  womankind, 

That  it  no  more  belong'd  to  me, 

Than  vestal-virgins'  hearts  to  thee. 

I  often  courted  it  to  stay  ; 

But,  deaf  to  all,  'twould  fly  away. 
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In  vain  to  stop  it  I  essay'd, 

Though  often,  often,  I  display'd 

The  turns  and  doubles  women  made. 

Nay  more,  when  it  has  home  return'd, 

By  some  proud  maid  ill  us'd  and  scorn'd, 

I  still  the  renegade  caress'd, 

And  gave  it  harbour  in  my  breast. 

O  !  then,  with  indignation  nYd 

At  what  before  it  so  admir'd; 

With  shame  and  sorrow  overcast, 

And  sad  repentance  for  the  past, 

A  thousand  sacred  oaths  it  swore 

Never  to  wander  from  me  more; 

After  chimeras  ne'er  to  rove, 

Or  run  the  wild-goose  chase  of  love.  . 

Thus  it  resolv'd 

Till  some  new  face  again  betray'd 
The  resolutions  it  had  made : 
Then  how  'twould  flutter  up  and  down, 
Eager,  impatient,  to  be  gone : 
And,  though  so  often  it  had  fail'd, 
Though  vainly  every  heart  assail'd, 
Yet,  lur'd  by  hope  of  new  delight, 
It  took  again  its  fatal  flight. 
'Tis  thus,  malicious  deity, 
That  thou  hast  banter'd  wretched  me ; 
Thus  made  me  vainly  lose  my  time, 
Thus  fool  away  my  youthful  prime  ; 
And  yet,  for  all  the  hours  I've  lost, 
And  sighs,  and  tears,  thy  bondage  cost, 
Ne'er  did  thy  slave  thy  favours  bless, 
Or  crown  his  passion  with  success. 
Well — since  'tis  doom'd  that  I  must  find 
N    love  for  love  from  womankind  ; 
VOL.  11.  M 
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Since  I  no  pleasure  mnsl  obtain, 

J,rt  me  at  lc.i-t  .i\ol(l  tht   pain  : 

Bo  wearj  ot  Uir  chase  I'm  grown, 
Thai  with  content  I'd  sit  me  down, 

Knioy  my  hook,  my  friend,  m\  cell, 
Ami  bid  all  womankind  farewell* 
Kay,  ask,  for  all  1  felt  before, 
Onlv  to  b«-  distnrb'd  do  more. 
\  et  thon  (to  mv  complainings  deaf) 
Will  give  my  torments  no  relief; 
But  now,  t\'u  now,  thou  mak'st  me  die, 
And  love  1  know  not  whom,  nor  why. 
In  every  part  I  feel  tht>  fire, 
And  bum  with  fanciful  desire  ; 
From  whence  can  love  its  magic  draw  - 
1  doal  on  her  /  ru  net  sew : 
Ami  who,  bur  Iqvers, can  express 
This  strange,  mysti  rions  tenderness  f 
And  y<  I  metbinks  'tis  bappiei  so, 
Than  whom  it  is  1  love  to  know ; 
Now  mv  unbounded  notions  rove, 
And  frame  ideas  to  my  love. 
I  fancy  I  should  something  find, 
Divider  both  in  face  and  mind, 
Than  ever  nature  did  bestow- 
On  any  creature  here  below. 
I  fancy  thus  C'oiiuna  walks, 
That  thus  she  sings,  she  looks,  she  talks. 
Sometimes  1  sigh,  and  fancy  then, 
That,  did  Comma  know  my  pain, 
Could  she  my  trickling  tears  but  see, 
She  would  be  kind,  and  pity  me. 
Thus  thinking  I've  no  cause  to  grieve, 
J  pleasingly  myself  deceive  j 
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And  sure  am  happier  far  than  he 

Who  knows  the  very  truth  can  be. 

Then,  gentle  Cupid,  let  me  ne'er 

See  my  imaginary  fair : 

Lest  she  should  be  more  heavenly  bright 

Than  can  be  reach'd  by  fancy's  height : 

Lest  (when  I  on  her  beauty  gaze, 

Confounded,  lost  in  an  amaze ; 

My  trembling  lips  and  eyes  should  tell 

'Tis  her  I  dare  to  love  so  well) ; 

She,  with  an  angry,  scornful  eye, 

Or  some  unkind,  severe  reply, 

My  hopes  of  bliss  should  overcast, 

And  my  presuming  passion  blast. 

If  but  in  this  thou  kind  wilt  prove, 

And  let  me  not  see  her  I  love, 

Tby  altars  prostrate  I'll  adore, 

And  call  thee  tyrant-god  no  more. 


THE 

GOLDEN  AGE  RESTORED,  1703. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  ECLOGUE  OF  VIRGIL. 

Supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  a  Sibylline  Prophecy, 


Paulo  majora  canamus. 


Sicilian  Muse,  begin  a  loftier  flight ; 
Not  all  in  trees  and  lowly  shrubs  delight : 
Or  if  your  rural  shades  you  still  pursue, 
Make  your  shades  fit  for  able  statesmen's  view. 
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The  time  is  rome,  by  ancient  Bards  foretold, 

Restoring  tbe  Saftanian  age.  of  gold ; 
The  rile,  degenerate,  wbiggish  offspring  ends, 
A  high-church  prog!  n>  from  how  qV  icatMla. 
o  learned  Obribrd,  span-  n<>  mctad  pains 

To  none  the  glorious  breed,  now  thy  own  Brom- 
ley reignsi 
And  thou,  great  Scarsdah,  darling  of  this  land, 

I  i     i  ion  moafl  in  th.it  fam'd  commission  stand  ; 

\\  bote  deep  remarks  the  listening  world  admin  - 

By  whose  auspicious  care  old  RtBflasjh  avnari  -. 

Your  might}  gemot,  no  strict  rules  can  bind; 

Von  punish   nan  tor  crimes,  which  you  want  time 
to  find. 
Senates  shall  now  like  hols  synods  be, 

And  hol\  synods  itraatr  lilr  agroe. 

Monmouth  and  Mostyn  here  instruct  the  youth, 

There  Bincks  aud   Kiinberley  maintain  the  sacred 

truth. 
Powis  and  Hamlin  here,  with  equal  claim, 
Through  wide  West-Saxon  realms  extend  their  fame; 
There  Birch  and  Hooper  right  divine  convey, 
Nor  treat  their  bishops  in  a  human  way. 

Now  all  our  tactions,  all  our  tears  shall  cease, 
And  Tories  rule  the  promis'd  land  in  peace. 
Malice  shall  die,  and  noxious  poisons  fail, 
Harley  shall  cease  to  trick,  and  Seymour  cease  to 

rail : 
The  lambs  shall  with  the  lions  walk  unhurt, 
Aud  Halifax  and  Howe  meet  civilly  at  court. 
Viceroys,  like  Providence,  with  distant  care, 
Shall  govern  kingdoms  where  they  ne'er  appear  : 
Pacific  admirals,  to  save  the  fleet, 
Shall  fly  from  conquest,  and  shall  conquest  meet : 


e  me  pen  : 
o  fight,         \ 
rite,  f 

kingdoms  to  f 
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Commanders  shall  be  prais'd  at  William's  cost, 
And  honour  be  retriev'd,  before  'tis  lost. 
Brereton  and  Barnaby  the  court  shall  grace, 
And  Howe  shall  not  disdain  to  share  a  place. 
Forgotten  Molynenx  and  Mason  now 
Revive  and  shine  again  in  Fox  and  Howe. 

But  as  they  stronger  grow,  and  mend  their  strain, 
By  choice  examples  of  Ring  Charles's  reign  ; 
Bold  Bellasis  and  patriot  D'Avenant  then, 
One  shall  employ  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen 
Troops  shall  be  led  to  plunder,  not  to  fight, 
The  tool  of  faction  shall  to  peace  invite, 
And  foes  to  union  be  employ'd  the  ki 
unite. 

Yet  still  some  Whigs  among  the  peers  are  found, 
Like  brambles  flourishing  in  barren  ground. 
Somers  maliciously  employs  his  care 
To  make  the  lords  the  legislature  share. 
Burnet  declares  how  French  dragooning  rose, 
And  bishops  persecuting  bills  oppose  : 
Till  Rochester's l  cool  temper  shall  be  flr'd, 
And  North's  and  Nottingham's  strong  reasonings 
be  admir'd. 

But  when  due  time  their  counsels  shall  mature, 
And  fresh  removes  have  made  the  game  secure  j 
When  Somerset  and  Devonshire  give  place 
To  Wyndham's  Bradford,  and  to  Richmond's  grace, 
Both  converts  great ;  when  justice  is  rerin'd, 
And  corporations  garbled  to  their  mind ; 
Then  passive  doctrines  shall  with  glory  rise,         1 
Before  them  hated  moderation  flies,  V- 

And  anti-christian  toleration  dies.  3 

1  Bishop  Sprat. 
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Granville  shall  seize  the  long-expected  chair, 
Godolpltin  t<>  boom  rommv  seat  repair  ; 
Pembroke  from  all  employment!  !>••  dcbar'd, 
Ami  Martboroogh,  tor  ancient  crimes,  receive  his 

just  reward. 
France, that  this  happy  change  M  wisely  has  begun, 
Shall  bless  the  great  design,  and  hid  it  smoothly  run. 
Come  on, young  James's  friends,  this  is  the  time, 

come  on; 
Receive  just  honours,  and  surround  the  throne. 
Boldly  your  loyal  principles  maintain, 
Hedges  now  rules  the  state,  and  Rooke  the  main. 
Grimes  is  at  hand  the  members  to  reward, 
And  troops  are  trusted  to  your  own  (ierhard. 
The  faithful  did)  assembles  at  the  Vine, 
And  French  intrigues  are   broach'd  o'er  English 

wine. 
Freely  the  senate  the  design  proclaims, 
Affronting  William,  and  applauding  James. 
Good  ancient  members,  with  a  solemn  face, 
Propose  that  safety  give  to  order  place  ; 
And  what  they  dare  not  openly  dissuade, 
Is  by  expedients  ineffectual  made. 
Ev'n  Finch  and  Mulgrave,  whom  the  court  caress, 
Exalt  its  praises,  but  its  power  depress  ; 
And,  that  impartial  justice  may  be  seen, 
Confirm  to  friends  what  they  refus'd  the  Queen. 
Bishops,  who  most  advane'd  good  James's  cause 
In  church  and  state,  now  reap  deserv'd  applause  : 
While  those  who  rather  made  the  Tower  their 

choice, 
Are  styl'd  unchristian  by  the  nation's  voice. 
Avow'dly  now  St.  David's  cause  they  own, 
And  James's  votes  for  simony  atone. 
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Archbishop  Kenn  shall  from  Long-Leat  be  drawn, 
While  firm  Nonjurors  from  behind  stand  crowding 

for  the  lawn. 
And  thou,  great  Weymouth,  to  reward  thy  charge, 
Shalt  sail  to  Lambeth  in  his  grace's  barge. 

See  by  base  rebels  James  the  just  betray'd, 
See  his  three  realms  by  vile  usurpers  sway'd  ; 
Then  see  with  joy  his  lawful  heir  restor'd, 
And  erring  nations  own  their  injur'd  lord. 

O  would  kind  Heaven  so  long  my  life  maintain, 
Inspiring  raptures  worthy  such  a  reign  ! 
Not  Thracian  Saint  John  should  with  me  contend, 
Nor  my  sweet  lays  harmonious  Hammond's  mend: 
Not  though  young  D'Avenant,  Saint  John  should 

protect, 
Or  the  shrewd  Doctor,  Hammond's  lines  correct. 
Nay,  should  Tredenham  in  Saint  Mawe3  compare 

his  songs  to  mine, 
Tredenham,  though  Saint  Mawes  were  judge,  his 
laurel  should  resign. 

Prepare,  auspicious  youth,  thy  friends  to  meet  j 
Sir  George  %  already  has  prepar'd  the  fleet : 
Should  rival  Neptune  (who  with  envious  mind 
In  times  of  danger  still  this  chief  contin'd) 
Now  send  the  gout,  the  hero  to  disgrace, 
Honest  George  Churchill  may  supply  his  place. 

2  Rooke. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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A  POEM 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MR.  JOHN  PHILIPS. 

Inscribed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Trevor. 
SIR, 

Since  our  Isis  silently  deplores 
The  Bard  who  spread  her  fame  to  distant  shores  : 
Since  nobler  pens  their  mournful  lays  suspend, 
My  honest  zeal,  if  not  my  verse,  commend, 
Forgive  the  poet,  and  approve  the  friend. 
Your  care  had  long  his  fleeting  life  restrain'd, 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  bed  contain'd ; 
For  his  dear  sake  long  restless  nights  you  bore,   1 
While  rattling  coughs  his  heaving  vessels  tore  j    J- 
Much  was  his  pain,  but  your  affliction  more.       } 
Oh  !  had  no  summons  from  the  noisy  gown 
Call'd  thee,  unwilling,  to  the  nauseous  town, 
Thy  love  had  o'er  the  dull  disease  prevail'd, 
Thy  mirth  had  curcl  where  baffled  physic  fail'd  ; 
But  since  the  will  of  Heaven  his  fate  decreed, 
To  thy  kind  care  my  worthless  lines  succeed ; 
Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  essays, 
Yours  to  preserve  a  friend,  and  mine  to  praise. 


J 
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Tuannic  ihvnie,  that  i  i.imps  t<>  eqwl  chime 

The  gay,  the  toft,  the  florid,  and  sublime  : 

Some  >.i\  thu  ehain  the  doubtful  rdm  di  i  i<I<  ^, 

ConfiiM  -  tin-  fancy,  ami  the  judgment  guides: 

I'm  rare  in  n-  <  dleei  boodi  it  poets  \\, ,, 

Proci  ustcs  like,  tin-  axe  at  wheel  appHJ ». 

To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  nee  \ 

At  best  a  cratch  that  Krai  the  ireah  along 

Support!  the  fa  Me,  bat  retardi  the  itrong  , 

Ami  tin    chance  thoughts,  when  -;overn'd  by  the 

close', 
ott  mm  to  fustian,  or  detcend  to  prate. 
^  out  judgment,  Philip* I  rul'd  with  itend] 
Von  us*!  no  cnrbing  rhyme,  the  Muse  to 
'in  itop  i"ir  iniN ,  or  direct  bei  wag • 
Thee  on  the  wing  tbj  ancheck'd  vigour  bore, 
To  wanton  ii  i ■<  ■> .  or  securely  soar. 
Bo  the  stti  tch*d  chord,  the  shackled  dancei  I 

to  fall,  as  impotent  t<>  rite  ■. 
When  freed  he  moves,  the  sturdy  cable  Km  ode, 

He  mounts  with  pfc  a.-me,  ami  s,  cine  deSCCBdl  ; 

Now,  dropping,  seems  to  smke  the  intrant  ground, 
Now  high  in  air  his  quivering  lift  rebound. 
Kail  on,  ye  triflers,  who  to  Will's  repair 
For  new  lampoons,  fresh  cant,  or  modish  air; 
Kail  on  at  Milton's  son,  who,  wisely  bold, 

Rejects  new  phrases,  and  resumes  the  old: 
Thus,  Chancer  lives  in  younger  Spenser's  strains, 

In  "..no's  page  reviving  Knmns  reigns: 
The  ancient  words  the  majesty  complete, 
And  make  the  poem  venerablj  great: 
So  when  the  <|ueen  in  royal  habit's  dfets'd, 
Old  mystic  emfek  ms  grace  the'  imperial  vest, 
And  in  Eliza's  robes  ail  Anna  Stan 


:,  I 
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A  haughty  bard,  to  fame  by  volumes  rais'd, 

At  Dick's,  and  Batson's,  and  through  Smithfield, 

prais'd, 
Cries  out  aloud,  l  Bold  Oxford  bard  !  forbear 
"With  rugged  numbers  to  torment  my  ear ; 
Yet  not  like  thee  the  heavy  critic  soars, 
But  paints  in  fustian,  or  in  turn  deplores  ; 
With  Bunyan's  style  profanes  heroic  songs, 
To  the  tenth  page  lean  homilies  prolongs ; 
For  far-fetch'd  rhymes  makes  puzzled  angels  strain, 
And  in  low  prose  dull  Lucifer  complain : 
His  envious  Muse,  by  native  dulness  curs'd, 
Damns  the  best  poems,  and  contrives  the  worst. 
Beyond  his  praise  or  blame  thy  works  prevail 
Complete  where  Dryden  and  thy  Milton  fail ; 
Great  Milton's  wing  on  lower  themes  subsides, 
And  Dryden  oft  in  rhyme  his  weakness  hides. 
You  ne'er  with  jingling  words  deceive  the  ear, 
And  yet,  on  humble  subjects,  great  appear. 
Thrice  happy  youth  !  whom  noble  Isis  crowns, 
Whom  Blackmore  censures,  and  Godolphin  owns  : 
So  on  the  tuneful  Margarita's  tongue 
The  listening  nymphs  and  ravish'd  heroes  hung  : 
But  cits  and  fops  the  heaven-born  music  blame, 
And  bawl,  and  hiss,  and  damn  her  into  fame : 
Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song, 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong. 

Oh  !  had  relenting  Heaven  prolong'd  his  days, 
The  towering  bard  had  sung  in  nobler  lays, 
How  the  last  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead, 
How  saints  aloft  the  cross  triumphant  spread. 
How  opening  heavens  their  happy  regions  show, 
And  yawning  gulfs  with  flaming  vengeance  glow, 
And  saints  rejoice  above,  and  sinners  howl  below : 


|  n.  >ir\D  |  mii  ii. 

Well  might  b«  mi:-  1 1  i «    <l.i>  In-  rould  no!  , 

And  paint  the  glories  he  wss  sura  to  wear. 
Ob,  best  of  friends  I  trill  ne'er  tin-  sill  at  urn 

To  our  jnst  fOWl  tin    ha  pi.  M  \  i  in  III  return  r 

Must  tu-  no  more  dm  rt  tbe  tedious  daj  - 

Not  iparhhng  thoughts  in  sntiqae  word 

\  ,  norc  to  banoleei  iroaj  descend,  } 

To  noisy  rook  ■  grate  nttentioa  i<  ml. 

n,,i  iniii\  Inlet  with  learn'd  qaotationi  blend  i   ) 

No  mora  in  false  pnthetic  phrase  comphun 

( )i  i )i  1 1. 1 i  wit,  In  r  charms,  ami  bei  disd 

w  in>  now  dmil  godlike  Annas  fane  dbl 

Most  ibe,  win  n  most  ibe  merits,  wanl  i  Mi 

Who  niiw  ovi  Twyeden'i  glorious  rate  ihall  teH  ; 

How  io\ii  be  bVd,  and  how  d<  \  i"i  d  lie  i « - !  I  - 

H..\v  while  tin-  trooUed  eh  menti  around, — 

Kat tli,  water,  an,  tin-  ittmoing  din  n SOUOd, 
Thron-h  itreniMofMnohc  and  ad\i  m  tut   In-  nd<  ', 

While  everj  mot  i>  h-veild  nt  bin  -*.<!<   I 
Hon  .  wliiu  tin-  hunting  Datch  remou  i>  hr<  . 

And  t!.i   t'.nn'd  BogeBO'l  mod  IfOOfM  ntire, 

In  tin-  first  front,  smiusl  ■  daugnti  id  pile, 
Hi-ii  on  the  nionml  be  died  m  ^i-'>"- 

\\  bom  asali  1  had  anbiass'd  in  dispute, 
Eneer  to  learn,  nnwttnug  to  connate  ■ 
To  whom  the  mboan  of  nrj  wal  diaoV 
B<  renl  my  pleasare,  or  dnwhaagc  nrj  n 

Oil  !   in  that  heavenly  youth  fa  KWtl  I  ttUS 

The  l>fst  of  loan,  of  brothi  rs,  and  of  ti 

He  sacred  Frk  ndsbip'i  Btra  teat  laws  at*  >  d, 

\  el  morebj  Consc*  nee  than  bj  Prieaanbrp  iwnj  <l , 

Against  biinserf  hi-  gratitude  maintain  d, 

r,v  favours  past,  not  future  prospects  gain'd  -, 

Not  nicely  thoosins;.  though  by  all  desired,  [mir'd, 

Though  learn  d,  not  vain  ;  and  humble,  though  ad- 
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Candid  to  all,  but  to  himself  severe, 

In  humour  pliant,  as  in  life  austere. 

A  wise  content  his  even  soul  secur'd, 

By  want  not  shaken,  nor  by  wealth  allur'd  : 

To  all  sincere,  though  earnest  to  commend, 

Could  praise  a  rival,  or  condemn  a  friend. 

To  him  old  Greece  and  Rome  were  fully  known, 

Their  tongues,  their  spirits,  and  their  styles  his  own ; 

Pleas'd  the  least  steps  of  famous  men  to  view, 

Our  authors'  works,  and  lives,  and  souls,  he  knew; 

Paid  to  the  learn'd  and  great  the  same  esteem, 

The  one  his  pattern,  and  the  one  his  theme  : 

With  equal  judgment  his  capacious  mind 

Warm  Pindar's  rage,  and  Euclid's  reason,  join'd. 

Judicious  physic's  noble  art  to  gain, 

All  drugs  and  plants  explor'd,  alas,  in  vain ! 

The  drugs  and  plants  their  drooping  master  fail'd, 

Nor  goodness  now  nor  learning  aught  avail'd  : 

Yet  to  the  bard  his  Churchill's  soul  they  gave, 

And  made  him  scorn  the  life  they  could  not  save. 

Else,  could  he  bear,  unmov'd,  the  fatal  guest,  1 
The  weight  that  all  his  fainting  limbs  oppress'd,  > 
The  coughs  that  struggled  from  his  weary  breast?  3 
Could  he  unmov'd  approaching  death  sustain  ? 
Its  slow  advances  and  its  racking  pain  ? 
Could  he  serene  his  weeping  friends  survey, 
In  his  last  hours  his  easy  wit  display, 
Like  the  rich  fruit  he  sings,  delicious  in  decay  ? 

Once  on  thy  friends  look  down,  lamented  shade, 
And  view  the  honours  to  thy  ashes  paid  : 
Some  thy  lov'd  dust  in  Parian  stones  enshrine, 
Others  immortal  epitaphs  design, 
With  wit,  and  strength,  that  only  yields  to  thine 


I 
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IVn  1,  1 1 1 < . u i_' ) i  vli.u  to  touch  the  p;unlul  Miin». 

Awake  from  ilmnber,  rod  ittenpl  to  img« 

Thee,  Ptiilips,  thee  despairing  Vagi  i mi*. 

\uil  gentle  I-i>  tod  complaint!  retnrai . 
Dormei  bum  ati  amidst  the  wart  alaraaif 

,  Vini  (fiii  w.  .  |is  in  beauteoaa  [Wtoo'tanaa: 

'J'Im  i  .  on  tlic  J'...  Until  >..nii  i  -i  t  deploN  lj 

And  iv  n  that  charming  iceue  bii  g 
Be  i"  lb)  u>^  each  moornful  air  ipplM  ^, 
MindraJ  i>t  thee  on  imc<-  Tabanm  ii« s.     [rem. 
B  ■  moat  al  Virgtt'i  tomb  hie  swelling  wrrow* 
But  yon,  in-  darling  im  ode,  bum  nt  an  men  , 
Displaj  bis  fame,  .unl  not  hk  late  deplore  : 
And  lei  do  tean  from  « 1 1  tog  pitj  I 
I  hi  one  that's  blem'd  .ilm\i ,  immortaba'd  below. 


! 


<>  I)  I    i  \    PRAISE  OF  MUSIC. 

<  OMTOfl  i>  Bl    mi:.  (  ii  Mil  »  ^  mm., 

I  HI     IE'   Rl  I    «>l     HAi   III  LOB    "I"    M 

/ 

IMA  qf  July,  i 

Mi  ii(  |  bot>  i  barm  of  Beawen  and  Berth, 

W  hence  didat  thon  borrow  thy  itupiciooj  birth  i 

Or  art  thon  <>t  « it  rnal  date  I 
Sin  to  thyaelf,  thyaelf  ai  old  m  Fate, 

Ere  tin-  i nilr  pondrooj  ■ 
01  earth  and  \%.ttn^  from  men  chaoe  iprang 

The  morning  itan  their  inthtmi  magi 
And  nonghl  in  Beeves  waa  beard  but  melody  and 
love. 
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Myriads  of  spirits,  forms  divine, 
The  Seraphim,  with  the  bright  host 
Of  Angels,  Thrones,  and  Heavenly  Powers, 
Worship  before  the'  Eternal  Shrine  : 
Their  happy  privilege  in  hymns  and  anthems  boast, 
In  love  and  wonder  pass  their  blissful  hours. 

Nor  let  the  lower  world  repine 
The  massy  orb  in  which  we  sluggards  move, 
As  if  sequester*d  from  the  arts  divine  : 

Here's  Music  too, 
As  ours  a  rival  were  to  the'  world  above. 


Chorus,  Five  Voices. 

Hark,  how  the  feather'd  choir  their  matins  chant, 
And  purling  streams  soft  accents  vent, 
And  all  both  time  and  measure  know. 
Ere  since  the  Theban  bard,  to  prove 

The  wondrous  magic  of  his  art, 
Taught  trees  and  forests  how  to  move, 
All  Nature  has  a  general  concert  held, 

Each  creature  strives  to  bear  a  part ; 
And  all  but  Death  and  Hell  to  conquering  Music 
yield. 

But  stay,  I  hear  methinks  a  motley  crew, 
A  peevish,  odd,  eccentric  race, 
The  glory  of  the  art  debase ; 
Perhaps  because  the  sacred  emblem  'tis 
Of  Truth,  of  Peace,  and  Order  too ; 
So  dangerous  'tis  to  be  perversely  wise. 

But  be  they  ever  in  the  wrong, 
Who  say  the  Prophet's  harp  e'er  spoil'd  the  Poet's 
song! 
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Grand  Chorus,  Fire  Parts. 

To  Athens  now,  my  Muse,  retire, 
The  refuge  and  the  theatre  of  wit ; 
Anil  in  that  safe  and  sweet  retreat, 

Amongst  Apollo's  sons  inquire, 
And  see  If  any  friend  of  thine  be  there: 

Hut  sure  so  near  the  Thespian  spi  insr 

The  humblest  Bard  may  sit  and  sing  : 
Here  rest  my  Muse,  and  dwell  for  ever  here. 


CHARLETTUS  PERCH  ALLO  SLO. 

IIoha  dum  nondum  sonuit  sceunda, 
Ntc  pucr  nigral  tcpefecit  undas, 
Acer  ad  notos  calamus  laborcs 

Sponte  recurrit. 
Quid  prius  nostris  potiusve  chartis 
Illinam  ?  Cuinam  vigil  ante  noctem 
Sole  depulsam  redeunte  Scriptor 

Mitto  Balntem  ? 
Tu  meis  chartis,  bone  Pcrcirulle, 
Unite  dignus  ;  tihi  pectus  implet 
Non  minor  nostro  novitatis  ardor; 

Tu  quoque  Scriptor. 
Detulit  rumor  (mihi  multa  defert 
Kumor)  in  sylvis  modo  te  dedisse 
Faribus  praedam,  mediumque  belli  im- 

ptine  stetisse. 
Saucius  num  vivit  adhuc  Caballus 
Anne  t  Ierneis  potiora  Gazis, 
Au,  tua  vita  Tibi  chariora, 

Scripta  supersunt  ? 
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Cui  legis  nostras,  relegisque  chartas  ? 
Cui  meam  laudas  generositatem  ? 
Quern  meis  verbis,  mea  nescieutem, 

Mane  salntas. 
Scribe  Securus,  quid  agit  Senates 
Quid  Caput  stertit  grave  Lambethayium, 
Quid  Comes  Guildford,  quid  habent  novoruro 

Daivksque  Dyerque. 
Me  mens,  quondam  tuus,  e  popinis 
Jenny  jam  visit,  lacrimansque  narrat, 
Dum  molit  fucos,  subito  peremptum 

Funere  Rixon. 
Narrat  (avertat  Deus  inquit  omen) 
Hospitem  notae  periisse  Mitrce ; 
Narrat  immersam  prope  liinen  urbis 

Flumine  cymbam. 

Narrat at  portis  meus  Hinton  astat, 

Nuncius  Pricket  redit,  avoeat  me 
Sherivin,  et  scribendae  alio  requirunt 

Miile  tabellae. 


PERC1VALLUS  CHARLETTO  SUO. 

Qualis  ambabus  capiendus  ulnis 
Limeu  attingit  tibi  gratus  hospes 
Quura  sacras  primum  subit  aut  relinquit 

Isidis  arces, 
Qualis  exnltat  tibi  pars  mamillae 
Laeva,  quiim  canto  propriore  strident 
Missiles,  et  jam  moneant  adesse 

Cornua,  chartas. 
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Talc  per  nostrum  jccur  ct  medallai 
Gaudium  fluxit,  simul  ac  reciasia 
Vincnlis  vkli  bent-  literati 

Nomen  amici. 
Obvios  fures,  uti  tama  verax 
Rettulit,  scusi  pavidns  tremensque  ; 
Scd  fui,  sumque,  excipias  tiniorem, 

Ca?tera  sospcs. 
Scire  si  sylvam  ctipias  pericli 
Cnnsciara,  et  tristes  Demons  tenebras, 
Consulas  lente  tabulas  parantem 

Te  dace  Colum. 
Flebilis  legi  miseranda  docti 
Tata  pictoris,  scd  et  hoc  iniqua 
Danina  consolor,  superest  pcrempto 

lii.rimr  Jl'ildgoosc. 
Qine  tamen  mctram  mulier  labantcni 
Fulciet?  inoDDfl  retake  parentis, 
Anna  pra  stabit,  nisi  tors  Ierni 

Hospita  CygoL 
Laetas  accept  celerea  vigere 
Pricketi  plantas,  simul  ambulanti 
Plaudo  Slurwiiw,  poeroque  Davo 

Mitto  salutem. 
Jenny i  post  Hintitn,  comitum  tiiorum 
Primus,  ante  omnes  mihi  gratulandus. 
Qui  tibi  totus  vacat,  et  vacabit, 

Nee  vetat  Uxor. 
Haec  ego  lnsi  properante  Musi 
Lesbiw  vatis  mimeros  secutus  : 
Si  novi  quid  sit,  melius  docebit 

Sermo  pedestii*. 
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P.  s. 

1  Ccenitant  raecum  Comites  Iernrc, 
Multa  qui  de  te  niemorant  culullos 
Inter,  et  pulli,  vice  literaram, 

Crus  tibi  mittunt,' 


POCOCKIUS. 

Dum  caede  lellus  luxuriat  Ducum, 
Menm  Pococki  barbiton  exigis, 
Manesque  Musara  fastuosam 
Sollicitant  pretiosiores. 
Alter  virentnm  prorurat  agmina 
Sonora  Thracnm,  donaque  Phillidi 
Agat  pnellas,  heu  decoris 
Virginibiis  nimis  invidenti. 
Te  nuda  Virtus,  te  Fidei  pins 
Ardor  serenda?,  sanctaque  Veritas 
Per  saxa,  per  pontum,  per  hostes 
Praecipitant  Asiae  misertum : 
Cohors  catenis  qua  pia  stridulis 
Gemunt  onusti,  vel  sude  trans  sinum 
Luctantur  acta,  pendulive 
Sanguineis  trepidant  in  uncis. 
Sentis  ut  edunt  sibila,  ut  ardui 
Micant  dracones,  tigris  ut  horridof 
Intorquet  ungues,  ejulatque 
In  raadido  crocodilus  antro 
Vides  lacunae  sulphure  lividos 
Ardere  fluctus,  qua  stetit  impiae 
Moles  Goniorrhae  mox  procella 
Hausta  rubra,  pluviisque  flammis 
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Quod  ista  tellus  si  similes  til>i 
Si  forte  denos  nutrierat  Viros, 
Adhuc  stetisset,  nee  vibrato 
Dextra  13c  i  toPOlfiet  \gU9* 
Quin  nunc  require  tecta  vimiti.i 
Nini  ferocby  nunc  Babel  arduum, 
Innnane  opus,  crescentibusque 
Vei  tice  sideribus  propinqnnro. 
Neqoicqnam :  Amici  disparibus  sonis 
Eludit  aures  nescius  art  ilex, 
Linguasque  niir.tt in  recentes 
In  patriifl  peregrunu  oris. 
Vcstitur  hhc  tot  <ermo  coloribus, 
Quot  tu,  1'ocock!,  dissimi  '^  tui 
Orator  criers,  quot  vk  usun 
Te  memores  celebran  s  uident. 
Hi  non  tac«  bunt  quo  Syrian)  senex 
Percurrit  abtu  raptus,  at  aioibus 
Non  jam  roperbis,  et  vereudis 
Indoluit  Solima  ruinis. 
Quis  corda  pulsana  time  pavor  bausrrat 
Dolor  quis  arsit  non  sine  gamlio, 
Cum  busta  Christi  provolutus 
Ambiguis  lacrymis  rigaret ! 
Sacratur  arbos  muita  Focockio, 
Locosque  monstrans  inquiet  accola. 
Haec  quercus  Hoseam  supinum, 
Ha?c  Britonem  recreavit  onins. 
Hie  audierunt  gens  venerabilcm 
Ebraa  Mosen,  inde  Pocockiujt 
Non  ore,  non  annis  miuorem, 
Atque  suam  didicere  linguam. 
Ac  sicut  albens  perpetua  uive 
Simul  favillas,  et  cineres  siuu 
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Eructat  ardenti,  et  pruinis 

Contiguas  rotat  .Etna  flammas ; 
Sic  te  trementem,  te  nive  candidum 
Mens  intus  urget,  mens  agit  ignea 
JSequi  reluctantem  Ioelem 
Per  tonitru,  aereasque  nubes 
Annon  pavescis,  dum  tuba  pallidum 
Ciet  Sionem,  dum  tremulum  polo 
Caligat  astrum,  atqne  incubanti 
Terra  nigrans  tegitur  sub  umbra  ? 
Quod  agmen  !  lieu  quae  turma  sequacibus 
Tremenda  flammis!  quis  strepitantium 
Flictus  rotarum  est !  O  Pococri 
Egregie !  O  animose  Vatis 
Interpres  abstrusi!  O  simili  fere 
Correpte  flamma!  te,  quot  imagine 
Cruris  notantur,  te,  subacto 
Chiisticolae  gravis  Ottomannus 
Gemens  requirit,  te  Babylonii 
Narrant  poetae,  te  pharetris  Arabs 
Plorat  revulsis,  et  fragosos 
Jam  gravior  ferit  horror  agros. 
Qua  Gesta  nondum  cognita  Caesaris, 
Qua  nee  Matronis  scripta,  Pocockius 
Plorator  ingens,  et  dolenda 
Nestoreae  brevitas  senectae. 
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ODE, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1705. 

Janus,  did  ever  to  thy  wondering  eyes 
So  bright  a  scene  ot  triumph  rise? 

Did  ever  Greece  or  Rome  such  laurels  wear, 

As  crown'd  the  last  auspicious  year? 
When  first  at  Blenheim  Anne  her  ensigns  spread, 
And  Marlborough  to  the  Held  the  shouting  squad- 
rons led. 
In  vain  the  hills  and  streams  oppose, 
In  vain  the  hollow  ground  in  faithless  hillocks  rose. 
To  the  rough  Danube's  winding  shore, 
His  shatter'd  foes  the  conquering  hero  bore. 

They  see  with  staring  haggaid  eyes 
The  rapid  torrent  roll,  the  foaming  billows  rise  ; 
Amaz'd,  aghast,  they  turn,  but  find, 
In  Marlborough's  arms,  a  surer  fate  behind. 

Now  his  red  sword  aloft  impends, 
Now  on  their  shrinking  heads  descends: 
Wild  and  distracted  with  their  fears, 
They  jostling  plunge  amidst  the  sounding  deeps  ; 
The  Hood  away  the  struggling  squadron  sweeps, 
And  men,  and  arms,  and  horses,  whirling  bears. 
The  frighted  Danube  to  the  sea  retreats, 
The  Danube  soon  the  Hying  ocean  meets, 
Flying  the  thunder  of  great  Anna's  fleets. 

Rooke,  on  the  seas  asserts  her  sway, 
Flames  o'er  the  trembling  ocean  play, 
And  clouds  of  smoke  involve  the  day. 
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Affrighted  Europe  hears  the  cannons  roar, 
And  Arrie  echoes  from  its  distant  shore. 

The  French,  unequal  in  the  fight, 

In  force  superior,  take  their  Might. 
Factions  in  vain  the  hero's  worth  decry, 
In  vain  the  vanquish'd  triumph,  while  they  fly. 

Now,  Janus,  with  a  future  view, 
The  glories  of  her  reign  survey, 
Which  shall  o'er  France  her  arms  display, 

And  kingdoms  now  her  own  subdue. 
Lewis,  for  oppression  born ; 
Lewis  in  his  turn  shall  mourn, 
While  his  conquer'd  happy  swains 
Shall  hug  their  easy  wish'd-for  chains. 

Others,  enslav'd  by  victory, 
Their  subjects,  as  their  foes,  oppress ; 

Anna  conquers  but  to  free, 
And  governs  but  to  bless. 


ODE1. 


Ormond's  glory,  Marlborough's  arms, 

All  the  mouths  of  Fame  employ  ; 
And  the'  applauding  w  orld  around 
Echoes  back  the  pleasing  sound  : 
Their  courage  warms ; 
Their  conduct  charms  j 
Yet  the  universal  joy 
Feels  a  sensible  alloy  ! 

1  This  Ode,  and  the  Ode  in  Praise  of  Music,  were  pub. 
Jished  anonymously  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and 
are  now  ascribed  to  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  authority  of  a  not? 
in  manuscript  by  one  of  his  contemporaries. 
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Mighty  George  2,  the  Senate's  care, 

The  people's  love,  great  Anna's  prayer  ! 

While  the  stroke  of  fate  we  dread 

Impending  o'er  thy  sacred  head, 
The  British  youth  for  thee  suhmit  to  fear, 
For  her  the  dames  in  cloudy  grief  appear  ! 

Let  the  noise  of  war  and  joy 
Rend  acain  the  trembling  sky  ; 
(ireat  George  revives  to  calm  our  fears, 
With  prospect  of  more  glorious  years  : 
Deriv'd  from  Anne's  auspicious  smiles, 
More  cheerful  airs  refresh  the  British  Isles. 

Sound  the  trumpet;  bent  the  drum  ; 
Tremble  France  ;  we  con.e,  we  come  ! 
Almighty  force  our  coinage  warms  ; 
We  feel  the  full,  the  powerful  charms 
Of  Ormond's  glory,  and  of  Marlborough's  arms ! 

*  George  Prince  of  Denmark,  husband  to  the  Queen. 
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THE  REVIEW. 


-  Longa  est  injuria,  longse 

Ambages;  sed  summa  sequar  fastigia  rerum. 

VIRG. 


How  have  we  wander'd  a  long  dismal  night, 
Led  through  blind  paths  by  each  deluding  light ! 
Now  plung'd  in  mire,  now  by  sharp  brambles  torn, 
With  tempests  beat,  and  to  the  winds  a  scorn ! 
Lost,  wearied,  spent!  but  see  the  eastern  star 
And  glimmering  light  dawns  kindly  from  afar  : 
Bright  goddess,  hail !  while  we  by  thee  survey 
The  various  errors  of  our  painful  way; 
Wbile,  guided  by  some  clew  of  heavenly  thread, 
The  labyrinth  perplex'd  we  backward  tread, 
Through  rulers  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  hate, 
Perverse  cabals,  and  winding  turns  of  state, 
The  senate's  rage,  and  all  the  crooked  lines 
Of  incoherent  plots  and  wild  designs; 
Till,  getting  out  where  first  we  enter'd  in, 
A  new  bright  race  of  glory  we  begin. 

As,  after  winter,  spring's  glad  face  appears, 
As  the  bless'd  shore  to  shipwreck'd  mariners, 
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Success  to  lovers,  glory  to  the  brave, 

Health  to  the  sick,  or  freedom  to  the  slave  ; 

Such  was  meat  t'.isu  >  day  '   the  u  millions  <)  n 

That  lony  in  tale's  dark  bosom  hatching  lay, 

Heaven  to  absolve,  and  satisfaction  bring, 

Pot  twenty  wars  of  misery  and  BUI ! 

What  shouts,  what  triumph,  what  unruly  joy, 

Swell'd  every  breast,  did  every  tongue  employ, 

With  rays  direct  whilst  on  his  people  shone 

The  king  triumphant  from  the  martyr's  throne  ! 

Was  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortals  given? 

So  much  the  joy  of  earth,  and  care  of  heaven! 

Under  the  pressure  of  unequal  fate, 

Of  so  erect  a  mind,  and  sold  so  great : 

So  full  of  meekness,  and  m>  void  of  pride, 

When  borne  aloft  by  fortune's  highest  tide  ! 

Mercy,  like  heaven's,  his  chief  prerogative, 

His  joy  to  save,  and  jdory  to  forgive. 

All  storms  compos'd,  and  tempests  rage  asleep, 

He,  halcyon  like,  sat  brooding  o'er  the  deep. 

He  saw  the  royal  bark  securely  ride, 

No  danger  threatening  from  the  peaceful  tide ; 

And  he  who,  when  the  winds  and  seas  were  high. 

Oppos'd  his  skill  and  did  their  rage  defy, 

No  diminution  to  his  honour  thought, 

To'  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  calm  he  brought. 

(Should  he  alone  be  so  the  people's  slave, 

As  not  to  share  the  blessings  that  he  gave?) 

But  not  till,  full  of  providential  care, 

He  chose  a  pilot  in  his  place  to  steer  : 

One  in  his  father's  councils  and  his  own 

Long  exercis'd,  and  grey  in  business  grown  j 

Whose  conrirrn'd  judgment  and  sagacious  wit 

Knew  all  the  sands  on  which  ra»h  monarchs  split  j 
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Of  rising  winds  could,  ere  they  blew,  inform, 
And  from  which  quarter  to  expect  the  storm. 
Such  was,  or  such  he  seem'd,  whom  Caesar  chose, 
And  did  all  empire's  cares  in  him  repose, 
That,  after  all  his  toils  and  dangers  past, 
He  might  lie  down  and  taste  some  ease  at  last. 

New  stands  the  statesman  of  the  helm  possess'd, 
On  him  alone  three  mighty  nations  rest ; 
Byrsa  *  his  name,  bred  at  the  wrangling  bar, 
And  skill'd  in  arms  of  that  litigious  war ; 
But  more  to  wit's  peace-fuller  arts  inclin'd, 
Learning's  Maecenas,  and  the  Muses'  friend ; 
Him  every  Muse  in  every  age  had  sung, 
His  easy  flowing  wit  and  charming  tongue, 
Had  not  the  treacherous  voice  of  power  inspir'd 
His  mounting  thoughts,  and  wild  ambition  fir'd  : 
Disdaining  less  alliances  to  own, 
He  now  sets  up  for  kinsman  of  the  throne  j 
And  Anna,  by  the  power  her  father  gain'd, 
Back'd  with  great  Czesar's  absolute  command, 
On  false  pretence  of  former  contracts  made, 
Is  forc'd  on  brave  Britaunicus's  2  bed. 

Thus  rais'd,  his  insolence  his  wit  outvied, 
And  meanest  avarice  maintain'd  his  pride  : 
When  Caesar,  to  confirm  his  infant  state, 
Drown'd  in  oblivion  all  old  names  of  hate, 
By  threatening  many,  but  excepting  none 
That  paid  the  purchase  of  oblivion. 
Byrsa  his  master's  free-given  mercy  sold, 
And  royal  grace  retail'd  for  rebel  gold  : 
That  new  state-maxim  he  invented  first, 
(To  aged  time's  last  revolution  curs'd) 

1  Earl  of  Clarendoa,  «  Duke  of  York. 
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That  teaches  monarch*  to  oblige  tlieir  foes, 
And  their  best  friends  to  beggary  expo*  . 

For  these,  he  said,  would  still  beg  <»n  ami  >ei  ve  ; 

'Tis  the  old  badge  of  loyalty  to  starve: 
Hut  barden'd  rebels  most  by  bribes  be  won, 
And  paid  for  all  the  mightj  ills  they've  done  : 
When  wealth  and  honour  from  tlieir  treasons  flow, 
How  can  they  choose  but  very  loyal  grow  ? 
'1  his  fake  ungrateful  maxim  Byrsa  taught, 
\  .1-1  s-unis  of  wealth  from  thriving  rebels  brought ; 
Tilii  s  and  power  to  thieves  and  traitors  sold, 
SweU'd  his  Btretcb'd  coffers  with  o'erllowing  sold. 
I  [ence  all  these  tears — in  these  first  seeds  was  sown 
His  country's  following  ruin,  and  his  own. 
Of  that  aecurs'd  and  sacrilegious  crew, 
Which  great  by  merit  of  rebellion  grew, 
Had  all  unactive  perish'd  and  unknown, 
The  false  Antonius  '  had  sutiie'd  alone, 
To  all  succeeding  acjes  to  proclaim 
Of  this  state-principle  the  guilt  and  shame. 
Antonius  early  in  rebellions  race 
Swiftly  set  out,  nor  slackening  in  bis  pace, 
The  same  ambition  that  his  youthful  heat 
Urg'd  to  all  ills  the  little  daring  brat, 
With  unabated  ardour  does  engage 
The  loathsome  dregs  of  hi*  decrepit  age  ; 
Bold,  full  of  native  and  acquir'd  deceit, 
Of  sprightly  cunning  and  malicious  wit ; 
Restless,  projecting  still  some  new  design, 
Still  drawing  round  the  government  his  line, 
Bold  on  the  walls,  or  busy  in  the  mine  : 
Lewd  as  the  stews,  but  to  the  blinded  eyes 
Of  the  dull  crowd  as  puritan  precise ; 
s  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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Before  their  sight  he  draws  the  juggler's  cloud 
Of  public  interest,  and  the  people's  good  : 
The  working  ferment  of  his  active  mind, 
In  his  weak  body's  cask  with  pain  confin'd, 
Would  burst  the  rotten  vessel  where  'tis  pent, 
But  that  'tis  tap'd,  to  give  the  treason  vent. 

Such  were  the  men  that  from  the  statesman's 
Not  pardon  only,  but  promotion  gain'd  :        [hand 
All  offices  of  dignity  or  power 
These  swarming  locusts  greedily  devour  ; 
Preferr'd  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  state, 
These  senseless  sinners  in  the  council  sate, 
In  their  unjust  deceitful  balance  laid, 
The  great  concerns  of  war  and  peace  were  weigh'd. 

This  wise  Lovisias  4  knew,  whose  mighty  mind 
Had  universal  empire  long  design'd ; 
And  when  he  all  things  found  were  bought  and  sold, 
Thought  nothing  there  impossible — to  gold : 
With  mighty  sums,  through  secret  channels  brought, 
On  the  corrupted  counsellors  he  wrought : 
Against  the  neighbouring  Belgians  they  declare 
A  hazardous  and  an  expensive  war. 
Their  fresh  affronts  and  matchless  insolence 
To  Cesar's  honour  made  a  fair  pretence. 
Mere  outside  this,  but,  ruling  by  his  pay, 
Cunning  Lovisius  did  this  project  lay, 
By  mutual  damages  to  weaken  those 
Who  only  could  his  vast  designs  oppose. 
But  Caesar,  looking  with  a  just  disdain 
Upon  their  bold  pretences  to  the  main, 
Sent  forth  his  royal  brother  from  his  side, 
To  lash  their  insolence,  and  curb  their  pride: 

*  French  King,  Louis  XIV. 
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Britannicus,  by  whose  high  virtues  grac'd, 
The  present  age  contend!  with  all  the  past ; 
Him  Heaven  ■  pattern  did  tor  heroei  form, 
Slow  to  advise  but  eager  to  perform; 

In  council  calm,  fierce  as  a  storm  iii  light, 
Danger  his  sport,  and  labour  Qtfl  delight: 
To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  sea  and  field, 
Did  *  qua!  harvests  of  bright  glory  yield. 
No  less  each  civil  virtue  him  commends, 
The  best  of  subjects,  brothers,  masters,  friends; 
To  merit  just,  to  needy  virtue  hind, 
True  to  his  word,  and  constant  to  his  friend  ; 
W  hat's  well  rcsolv'd,  as  bravely  he  pursues, 

Fix'd  in  his  choice,  as  careful  how  to  choose. 
Honour  was  born,  not  planted  in  his  heart, 
And  virtue  came  by  nature,  not  by  art. 
When  glory  calls,  and  Cesar  gives  command, 
He  flies  ;  his  pointed  thunder  in  his  hand  : 
The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,  but  in  vain, 
'J  lie  tempest  of  his  fury  to  sustain; 
Shattered  and  torn,  before  his  (lags  they  fly  } 

Like  doves  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy,  r 

Ready  to  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high  :      ) 
He,  Neptune  like,  when,  from  his  watry  bed 
Above  the  waves  lifting  his  awful  head, 
He  smiles,  and  to  his  chariot  gives  the  rein, 
In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  asserted  main, 
And  now  returns,  the  watry  empire  won, 
At  Casar's  feet  to  lay  his  trident  down. 
But  who  the  shouts  and  triumphs  can  relate 
Of  the  glad  isle  that  his  return  did  wait? 
Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  strand, 
Loud  as  the  sea,  and  numerous  as  the  sand. 
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A  joy  too  great  to  be  by  words  express'd, 
Shines  in  each  eye,  and  beats  in  every  breast : 
So  joy  the  many,  but  the  wiser  few 
The  godlike  prince  with  silent  wonder  view. 
The  grateful  senate  his  high  acts  confess 
In  a  vast  gift,  but  than  his  merit  less. 
Britannicus  is  all  the  voice  of  fame, 
Britannicus  !  she  knows  no  other  name ; 
The  people's  darling,  and  the  court's  delight, 
Lovely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight! 
Shall  he,  shall  ever  he,  who  now  commands 
So  many  thousand  hearts,  and  tongues,  and  hands ; 
Shall  ever  he,  by  some  strange  crime  of  fate, 
Fall  under  the  ignoble  vulgar's  hate  ? 
Who  knows?  the  turns  of  fortune  who  can  tell? 
Who  fix  her  globe,  or  stop  the  rolling  wheel  ? 
The  crowd's  a  sea,  whose  wants  run  high  or  low, 
According  as  the  winds,  their  leaders,  blow. 
All  calm  and  smooth,  till  from  some  corner  flies 
An  envious  blast,  that  makes  the  billows  rise : 
The  blast,  that  whence  it  comes,  or  where  it  goes, 
We  know  not ;  but  where'er  it  lists  it  blows. 
Was  not  of  old  the  Jewish  rabble's  cry 
Hosanna  first,  and  after — crucify  ? 

Now  Byrsa  with  full  orb  illustrious  shone, 
With  beams  reflected  from  his  glorious  son ; 
All  power  his  own,  but  what  was  given  to  those 
That  counsellors  by  him  from  rebels  rose  ; 
But,  rais'd  so  far,  each  now  disdains  a  first, 
The  taste  of  power  does  but  inflame  the  thirst. 
With  envious  eyes  they  Byrsa's  glories  see, 
Nor  think  they  can  be  great,  while  less  than  he. 
Envy  their  cunning  sharpen'd,  and  their  wit, 
Enough  before  for  treacherous  councils  fit : 
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To  accuse  him  openly  not  yet  tliey  dare, 
But  subtly  by  degrees  hLs  fall  prepare : 

They  knew  by  long-experienc'd  desert 
How  near  be  rooted  grew  to  Caesar's  heart; 
To  move  bim  hence,  requh'd  no  common  skill, 
But  what  is  hard  to  a  resolved  will? 
They  found  his  public  actions  all  conspire, 
W  i<  lv  applied,  to  favour  their  desire: 
But  one  they  want  their  venom  to  suggest, 
And  make  it  gently  slide  to  Ceesar'S  breast : 
Who  fitter  than  Villerius  s  for  this  part? 
And  him  to  gain  requir'd  but  little  art, 
For  mischief  was  the  darting  of  his  heart. 
A  compound  of  such  parts  a>  never  vet 
In  any  one  of  all  God's  creatures  met: 
Not  sick  men's  dreams  BO  various  or  so  wild, 
Or  of  such  disagreeing  shapes  eompil'd  ; 
Yet,  through  all  changes  of  his  shifting  scene, 
Still  constant  to  bulfoon  and  harlequin  ; 
As  if  he'd  made  a  prayer,  i  than  his  of  old 
More  foolish,  that  turn'd  all  he  touch'd  to  gold) 
God  granted  him  to  play  the'  eternal  fool, 
And  all  he  handled  turn  to  ridicule. 
Thus  a  new  Midas  truly  he  appears, 
And  shows,  through  all  disguise,  his  ass's  ears. 
Did  he  the  weightiest  business  of  the  state 
At  council  or  in  senate-house  debate, 
King,  country,  all  he  for  a  jest  would  quit, 
To  catch  some  little  flash  of  paltry  wit: 
How  full  of  gravity  soe'er  he  struts, 
The  ape  in  robes  will  scramble  for  his  nuts  : 
Did  he  all  laws  of  heaven  or  earth  defy, 
Blaspheme  his  God  or  give  his  king  the  lie  : 
1  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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Adultery,  murders,  or  ev'n  worse,  commit, 
Still  'twas  a  jest,  and  nothing  but  sheer  wit. 
At  last,  this  edg'd-tool  wit,  his  darling  sport, 
Wounded  himself,  and  banish'd  him  the  court ; 
Like  common  jugglers,  or  like  common  whores, 
All  his  tricks  shown,  he  was  kick'd  out  of  doors. 
Not  chang'd  in  humour  by  his  change  of  place, 
He  still  found  company  to  suit  his  grace; 
Mountebanks,  quakers,  chemists,  trading  varlets, 
Pimps,  players,  city  shrieves,  and  suburb  harlots  ; 
War  his  aversion,  once  he  heard  it  roar,  S 

But,  '  Damn  him,  if  he  ever  hear  it  more  !'  > 

And  there  you  may  believe  him,  though  he  swore.  } 
But  with  play-houses,  wars,  immortal  wars 
He  wag'd,  and  ten  years  rage  produc'd  a  farce  6. 
As  many  rolling  years  he  did  employ,  ~) 

And  hands  almost  as  many,  to  destroy  > 

Heroic  rhyme,  as  Greece  to  ruin  Troy.  ) 

Once  more,  says  Fame,  for  battle  he  prepares, 
And  threatens  rhymers  with  a  second  farce  : 
But,  if  as  long  for  this  as  that  we  stay, 
He'll  finish  Clevedon  sooner  than  his  play. 

This  precious  tool  did  the  new  statesman  use 
In  Caesar's  breath  their  whispers  to  infuse  : 
Suspicion's  bred  by  gravity,  beard,  gown  ; 
But  who  suspects  the  madman  and  buffoon  ? 
Drolling  Villerius  this  advantage  had, 
That  all  his  jests  sober  impressions  made  : 
Besides,  he  knew  to  choose  the  softest  hour, 
When  Caesar  for  a  while  forgot  his  povv'r, 
And,  coining  tir'd  from  empire's  grand  affairs, 
In  the  free  joys  of  wine  relax* d  his  cares. 

c  The  Rehearsal. 
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'Twas  then  he  plav'd  tlic  sly  successful  fool, 
And  serious  mischief  did  in  ridicule; 
Then  he  with  jealous  thoughts  his  prince  could  fill, 
And  gild  with  mirth  and  glittering  wit  the  pill. 
\\  ith  a  crave  mien  discourse,  anil  decent  state, 
He  pleasantly  the  ape  could  imitate  ; 
And  soon  as  a  contempt  of  him  was  bred, 
It  made  the  way  for  hatred  to  succeed. 
[Left  unfinished.] 
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I  away,         "1 
lisplay,  > 

ide  11:;.  day.  ) 


Fly  swift,  ye  hours  ;  ye  sluggish  minutes,  fly  ; 
Bring  hack  my  love,  or  let  her  lover  die. 
Make  haste,  0  sun,  and  to  my  cms  once  more, 
My  <  alia,  brighter  than  thyself,  restore. 
In  spite  of  thee,  'tis  night  when  she's  away, 
Her  eyes  alone  can  the  glad  beams  di 
That  make  my  sky  look  clear,  and  guide 

0  when  will  she  lift  up  her  sacred  liirli t, 
And  chase  away  the  flying  shades  of  night ! 
With  her  how  fast  the  flowing  hours  run  on ! 
But  oh!  how  long  they  stay  when  she  is  gone! 

So  slowly  time  when  clog*d  with  grief  does  move  ; 
So  swift,  when  borne  upon  the  wings  of  love  ! 

1  lardly  three  days,  they  tell  me,  yet  are  past ; 
^  et  'tis  an  age  since  I  beheld  her  last. 

(),  my  auspicious  star,  make  haste  to  rise, 
To  charm  our  hearts,  and  bless  our  longing  eyes! 
<  >,  how  I  long  on  thy  dear  eyes  to  gaze, 
And  cheer  my  owu  with  their  reflected  rays! 
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How  my  impatient,  thirsty  soul  does  long 
To  hear  the  charming  music  of  thy  tongue, 
Where  pointed  wit  with  solid  judgment  grows, 
And  in  one  easy  stream  united  flows. 
Whene'er  you  speak,  with  what  delight  we  hear, 
You  call  up  every  soul  to  every  ear  ! 

Nature's  too  prodigal  to  womankind, 
Ev'n  where  she  does  neglect  to'  adorn  the  mind  ; 
Beauty  alone  bears  such  resistless  sway, 
As  makes  mankind  with  joy  and  pride  obey. 
But,  oh !  when  wit  and  sense  with  beauty's  join'dy 
The  woman's  sweetness  with  the  manly  mind  ; 
When  nature  with  so  just  a  hand  does  mix 
The  most  engaging  charms  of  either  sex ; 
And  out  of  both,  that  thus  in  one  combine, 
Does  something  form  not  human  but  divine, 
What's  her  command,  but  that  we  all  adore 
The  noblest  work  of  her  almighty  power ! 
Nor  ought  our  zeal  thy  anger  to  create, 
Since  love's  thy  debt,  nor  is  our  choice,  but  fate. 
Where  nature  bids,  worship  I'm  forc'd  to  pay, 
Nor  have  the  liberty  to  disobey  ; 
And  whensoe'er  she  does  a  poet  make, 
She  gives  him  verse  but  for  thy  beauty's  sake. 
Had  I  a  pen  that  could  at  once  impart 
Soft  Ovid's  nature  and  high  Virgil's  art, 
Then  the  immortal  Sacharissa's  name 
Should  be  but  second  in  the  list  of  fame  ; 
Each  grove,  each  shade,  should  with  thy  praise  be 

fill'd, 
And  the  fam'd  Penshurst  to  our  Windsor  yield. 
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/    /.  0  R  I    I   \ 
A  PAITORAJ  . 

ItUION. 

I  i  1 1  me,  in v  Thyrsis,  leD  thy  I);im<>n  irlrj 
Dot  •  in >  i"\  il  lavam  in  tin*  and  postm 

WhtA  iu<  sn'tbese  itreama  still  falling  from  thin  i 
Past  aa  those  ^iL'lib  from  th\  sw-i'r  bosom 
Baa  1 1 1 « -  fierce  wolf  broke  through    I 

ground  ■ 
Have  iiiy  lambs  stray*dj  <>i  baa  Dorinda  frown'd i 
Thtbms.  TVb  srolft   Ah1  let  mm  coma,  Tor 

limv  lie  in. iv  : 

II  ivc  thy  lambs  itray'di  I  n 

Dorinda  frown'd  -  V»,  ■;.•■  i-  ■    -l  mild  . 
Nay,  I  rememb  i  bol  be  nuiFd  : 

Alas!  Rhesmil'd;  for  to  the  lovely  maid 
None  had  tin-  lit  - 1 1  tidings  \  el  com 
Tell  me  then,  ahepherd  '  tel  me,  cansl  thoe  find 
A^  lonif  aa  thoo  art  tree,  and  ahc  ia  kind, 
i.  grief  bo  great,  m  may  prevail  aJb 
I'.v'n  D  i!ii  i  .  i>,  <n  Dormda'a  h 

Dam.  Sui  ■the-,  is  none.    Thybl.  Bnt,  Demon, 
e  may  be. 
What  if  the  charm  i  dio  ?  |  tree * 

Dam.  Far  be  the  omen!  Thtr.  Bnl  suppose  it 
Dam.  Then  auoold  I  grieve,  mj  Thyrais,  more 
than  you. 
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She  is — Thyr.  Alas !  she  was,  but  is  no  more  : 
Now,  Damon,  now,  let  thy  swoln  eyes  run  o'er : 
Here  to  this  turf  by  thy  sad  Thyrsis  grow, 
And,  when  my  streams  of  grief  too  shallow  flow, 
Let  in  thy  tide  to  raise  the  torrent  high, 
Till  both  a  deluge  make,  and  in  it  die. 


Dam.  Then,  that  to  this  wish'd  height  the 
flood  might  swell,  [will  tell. 


Friend,  I  will  tell  thee. — Thyr.  Friend,  I  thee  f 
How  young,  how  good,  how  beautiful  she  fell.    J 
Oh  !  she  was  all  for  which  fond  mothers  pray, 
Blessing  their  babes  when  first  they  see  the  day. 
Beauty  and  she  were  one,  for  in  her  face 
Sat  sweetness  temper'd  with  majestic  grace  ; 
Such  powerful  charms  as  might  the  proudest  awe,  ) 
Yet  sueh  attractive  goodness  as  might  draw         J- 
The  humblest,  and  to  both  give  equal  law.  y 

How  was  she  wonder'd  at  by  every  swain  ! 
The  pride,  the  light,  the  goddess  of  the  plain  ! 
On  all  she  shin'd,  and  spreading  glories  cast 
Diffusive  of  herself,  where'er  she  pass'd 
There  breath'd  an  air  sweet  as  the  winds  that  blow 
From  the  bless'd  shores  where  fragrant  spices  grow : 
Ev'n  me  sometimes  she  with  a  smile  would  grace, 
Like  the  sun  shining  on  the  vilest  place. 
Nor  did  Dorinda  bar  me  the  delight 
Of  feasting  on  her  eyes  my  longing  sight : 
But  to  a  being  so  sublime,  so  pure, 
Spar'd  my  devotion,  of  my  love  secure. 

Dam.  Her  beauty  such :  but  Nature  did  design  1 
That  only  as  an  answerable  shrine  > 

To  the  divinity  that's  lodg'd  within.  J 

Her  soul  shin'd  through,  and  made  her  form  so 

bright, 
As  clouds  are  gilt  by  the  sun's  piercing  light. 
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Tn  her  smooth  forehead  we  might  read  expiessd 
Tin  i\.n  (mImiih  m  of  her  gentle  breast  : 
And  in  her  sparkling  eyes  ;is  clear  was  writ 
The  active  vigour  other  youthful  wit. 

Each  beauty  of  the  body  or  the  face 

Waa  bnl  the  shadow  ofsoine  inward  grace. 

Gay,  sprightly,  cheerful,  tree,  and  lmeonrin'd 

As  innocence  could  make  it,  was  her  mind  -, 
Yet  prudent,  though  not  tedious  nor  severe, 
Like  those  who,  being  dull,  would  grave  appear ; 
Who  out  of  guilt  do  cheerfulness  despise, 
And,  being  sullen,  hope  men  think  tlieni  Write. 
How  would    the  listening    shepherds   round   her 
throng* 

To  catch  the  words  fell  from  her  charming  tongue! 
She  all  with  her  own  spirit  ;md  soul  inspir'd, 
Her  they  all  lov'd,  and  her  they  all  admit  d. 
l'v'n  mighty  l'iin,  whose  powerful  hand  sustains 
The  lovereign  crook  that  mildly  awes  the  plains, 
Of  all  his  earea  made  her  the  tenderestpart, 

And  great  Louisa  todf/d  her  in  her  heart. 

Tiiyr.  Who  would  not  now  a  solemn  mourning 
keep. 
When  Pan  himself  and  fair  Louisa  weep  '  ? 
When  those  blem*d  c\os,by  the  kind  godsdesign'd 
To  cherish  nature  and  delight  mankind, 
All  drown'd  in  tears,  melt  into  gentler  showers 
Than  April-drops  upon  tire  springing  flowers? 
Such  tears  as  Venus  for  Adonis  shed, 
When  at  her  teiit  the  lovely  youth  lay  dead  ; 
About  her,  all  her  little  weeping  Loves 
Ungirt  her  cestus,  and  unyok'd  her  doves. 

1   Fan  and  Louisa  would  appear  to  be  used  as  appellatives 
for  Charles  11.  and  his  Queen  Catharine. 


I 
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Dam.  Come,  pious  nvmphs,with  fair  Louisa  come, 
And  visit  gentle  Floriana's  tomb ; 
And,  as  ye  walk  the  melancholy  round, 
Where  no  unhallow'd  feet  profane  the  ground, 
With  your  chaste  hands  fresh  flowers  and  odours  shed 
About  her  last  obscure  and  sileut  bed  ; 
Still  praying,  as  ye  gently  move  your  feet, 
c  Soft  be  her  pillow,  and  her  slumber  sweet !' 

Thyr.  See  where  they  come,  a  mournful  lovely 
train 
As  ever  wept  on  fair  Arcadia's  plains 
Louisa,  mournful  far  above  the  rest, 
In  all  the  charms  of  beauteous  sorrow  dress'd 
Just  are  her  tears,  when  she  reflects  how  soon 
A  beauty,  second  only  to  her  own, 
Flourished,  look'd  gay,  was  wither'd,  and  is  gone! 

Dam.  O,  she  is  gone!  gone  like  a  new-born  fiow'r, 
That  deck'd  some  virgin  queen's  delicious  bow'r: 
Torn  from  the  stalk  by  some  untimely  blast, 
And  'mong'st  the  vilest  weeds  and  rubbish  cast : 
Yet  flowers  return,  and  coming  springs  disclose 
The  lily  whiter,  and  more  fresh  the  rose; 
But  no  kind  season  back  her  charms  can  bring, 
And  Floriana  has  no  second  spring. 

Thyr.  O,  she  is  set !  set  like  the  falling  sun ; 
Darkness  is  round  us,  and  glad  day  is  gone ! 
Alas  !  the  sun  that's  set,  again  will  rise, 
And  gild  with  richer  beams  the  morning  skies  ; 
But  beauty,  though  as  bright  as  they  it  shines, 
When  its  short  glory  to  the  West  declines, 
(>,  there's  no  hope  of  the  returning  light ; 
But  all  is  long  oblivion,  and  eternal  night! 


VOL.  III. 
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IBS  XLOM    i  WD    U  U1TOPBI  I. 

1  th«>i  f.nr.  forgive  my  v!n  I  i  fire 

•  did  long 
Of  folly  <>.  oi'  ui  id  i  Ma  did  accufi 
Xhc  wreteh  that  thought  bum 

..  >d  within,  thai  did  ins] 
\V  nli  more  than  human  thoughts  the  tonel'trl  i 
r.nt  mrc  t.^  noil  tli, hi  fancy,  oi  tin-  dream 
Of  rhymers,  slumbering  bj  the  Mm 
Borne  ItvehV 
1 

I  1 1 1 : 1 1 1  •  >  i  tii. 

'I  brough '  .<  ii  of  which  the'  informing  g<  i 
Bcarce  a  dhrioer  name  lnspir*d  I  he  King 
Of  whom  tliy  Muse  « I « » *  -  io  subhrni  I3 

Net    l>  I   OtlM    III   .1    lil'ltll   I     \ 

I  [a  gloi  i<  usly  offending  ion  1 

Thongh  m  his  breast  the  prophet's  fnn  met, 

Xhe  t  itl  1  r*»  fondness,  and  the  |""  I  -  n 

Here  ;ili  1  intent  In  wondei  ind  in  pi  1 
And  t<>  the  m  known  pin  t  altai  -  raise  : 
W  liicli  thou  nuisl  I  I  j"\, 

\-  v.  ben  Bm  m  heard  the  wars  of  IVoj . 
Wrapt  up  himself  a  darkness,  and  nnst 
I>.tiiH'(l  with  wonder  bj  the  Tj  1  .an  qn<  1  n. 
Sure  thou  Already  art  swore  1  tfuat 
Nor  wanfM  new  glories  to  exalt  thy  name  . 

W  hat  tut  Ik  t  else  Would  haw  itIiimI  to  own 

.  .::  1  ibsalom  ? 

1  Dnilm  pul  lislii  J  ii 
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EPITHALAMIUM 

UPON 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  BEDLOE, 


Ille  ego  qui  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avaena, 
Anna  viramque  cano. 

I,  lie  who  sung  of  humble  Oates  '  before, 
Now  sing  a  Captain  and  a  Man  of  War. 


Goddess  of  Rhyme,  that  didst  inspire 

The  Captain  with  poetic  fire, 

Adding  fresh  laurels  to  that  brow 

Where  those  of  victory  did  grow, 

And  statelier  ornaments  may  flourish  now ! 

If  thou  art  well  recovered  since 

'  The  Excommunicated  Prince  z  •* 

(For  that  important  tragedy 

Would  have  kill'd  any  Muse  but  thee) 

Hither  with  speed,  Oh  !  hither  move ; 

Pull  buskins  off,  and,  since  to  love 

The  ground  is  holy  that  you  tread  in, 

Dance  bare-foot  at  the  Captain's  wedding. 


1  Titus  Oates  drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  Popish-plot, 
which  he  laid  before  the  privy  council,  in  Sept.  Ifi78. 
8  A  Tragedy,  by  Captain  Bedloe,  who  had  been  a  menial 
ervant  to  Lord  Bellasis,  and  became  a  principal  evidence 
in  the  affair  of  the  Popish-plot. 


I  )  n\(  11  \ ii i>  ni  ki  . 

\i  ere  be  comes,  end  bj  his  tide 
Hit  ch  ii  mm  j,  fair,  angelic  bi  ide  ! 
Such,  of  V mi  lovely,  was  the  dame 
So  i  inch  renown'd,  Fnlvia  by  name, 

Willi  whom  of  old  Tllll)  *  1 1 <t  join 

Then  when  Ins  erl  did  Bodermine 
lli-  horrid  Popish  plol  ofCatiKne. 
Oh,  rawest  nymph  of  all  Great  Britaia! 
(Though  '•" ■«■  arj  eye    I  never  lei  on > 
Blush  not  on  thy  greal  lord  to  smile, 
The  second  sai  Ioor  of  our  isle ; 
What  nobter  Captain  coold  h  ive  led 
Thee  to  thy  kmg'd-toi  marri  •  ■•  !>-  •! 

For  know  that  thy  sJMaring  U 'ill  H 
As  vie, ut  I  lino  ;i>  Achilh  I  ; 

Ami  as  great  things  foi  thee  bai  done 
\-  palmerin,  <>r  the'  Knight  o"  the'  San, 
And  is  himself  a  whole  romance  alone. 
Let  conscious  Flanders  speak,  ami  be 
The  witness  of  his  chivalry  : 

Yet  that's  not  all,  his  V6I y  \\<"1 
I  la-  siain  as  many  as  his  BWOfd  ! 
Though  common  bullies  with  their  oaths 
Hint  little  till  they  come  to  blows, 
Yet  all  his  mootb-granadoes  kill, 

And  save  the  pains  of  drawing  strr  I. 
This  hero  thy  rCSistlCBS  charms 
Have  won  to  fly  into  thy  arms; 
For  think  not  any  mean  design, 
Or  the  inglorious  itch  or' coin, 
Could  ever  have  his  breast  contiuld, 
Or  make  him  be  a  slave  to  gold  ; 
His  love's  as  free!}  given  to  tin  e 
As  to  the  king  his  loyalty. 
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Then,  oh !  receive  thy  mighty  prize 

With  open  arms  and  wishing  eyes  ; 

Kiss  that  dear  face,  where  may  be  seen 

His  worth  and  parts  that  skulk,  within  ; 

That  face,  that  justly  styl'd  may  be 

As  true  a  discoverer  as  he. 

Thiak  not  he  ever  false  will  prove, 

His  well  known  truth  secures  his  love; 

Do  you  a  while  divert  his  cares 

From  his  important  grand  affairs  : 

Let  him  have  respite  now  a  while, 

From  kindling  the  mad  rabble's  zeal : 

Zeal,  that  is  hot  as  fire,  yet  dark  and  blind, 

Shows  plainly  where  its  birth-place  we  may  find, 

In  hell,  where  though  dire  flames  for  ever  glow, 

Yet  'tis  the  place  of  utter  darkness  too. 

But  to  his  bed  be  sure  be  true 

As  he  to  all  the  world  and  you ; 

He  all  your  plots  will  else  betray 

All  ye  She-Machiavels  can  lay. 

He  all  designs,  you  know,  has  found, 

Though  hatch'd  in  hell  or  under  ground  j 

Oft  to  the  world  such  secrets  shew 

As  scarce  the  plotters  themselves  knew  ; 

Yet,  if  by  chance  you  hap  to  sin, 

And  Love,while  Honour's  napping,  should  creep  in, 

Yet  be  discreet,  and  do  not  boast 

O'  the'  treason  by  the  Common  Post. 

So  shalt  thou  still  make  him  love  on  ; 

All  virtue's  in  discretion. 

So  thou  with  him  shalt  shine,  and  be 

As  great  a  patriot  as  he ; 

And  when,  as  now  in  Christmas,  all 

For  a  new  pack  of  cards  do  call, 
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Another  Popish  pack  comes  out 

To  please  the  cits,  and  charm  the  rout ; 

Thou,  mighty  queen,  shalt  a  whole  suit  command, 

A  crown  upon  thy  head,  and  sceptre  in  thy  hand! 


ON  THE  MARRIACE  Of 


GEORGE  PRINCE  OE  DENMARK 
AND  THE  LADY  ANNE. 

'Twas  Love  conducted  through  the  British  main, 
On  a  more  Irish  design  the  royal  Dane, 
Than  when  of  old  with  an  invading  hand 
His  fierce  forefathers  came  to  spoil  the  land  : 
And  Love  has  gain'd  him  by  a  nobler  way, 
A  braver  conquest  and  a  richer  prey. 

For  battles  won,  and  countries  sav'd,  renown'd, 
Shaded  with  laurels,  and  with  honours  crown'd, 
From  fields  with  slaughter  strew'd,  the  hero  came, 
His  arms  neglected,  to  pursue  his  flame. 
Like  Mars  returning  from  the  noble  chase 
Of  flying  nations  through  the  plains  of  Thrace, 
When  deck'd  with  trophies  and  adorn'd  with  spoils, 
He  meets  the  goddess  that  rewards  his  toils. 
But,  oh !  what  transports  did  his  heart  invade 
When  first  he  saw  the  lovely,  royal  maid  ! 
Fame,  that  so  high  did  her  perfections  raise, 
Seem'd  now  detraction,  and  no  longer  praise ! 
All  that  could  noblest  minds  to  love  engage, 
Or  into  softness  melt  the  soldier's  rage, 
All  that  could  spread  abroad  resistless  fire, 
And  eager  wishes  raise,  and  fierce  desire ; 
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All  that  was  charming,  all  that  was  above 
Ev'n  poets'  fancies,  though  refin'd  by  love ; 
All  native  beauty,  dress'd  by  every  grace 
Of  sweetest  youth,  sat  shining  in  her  face ! 
Where,  where  is  now  the  generous  fury  gone, 
That  through  thick  troops  urg'd  the  wing'd  war- 
rior on  ? 
V.  here  now  the  spirit  that  aw'd  the  listed  field  ; 
Created  to  command,  untaught  to  yield  ? 
It  yields,  it  yields,  to  Anna's  gentle  sway, 
And  thinks  it  above  triumphs  to  obey. 
See  at  thy  feet,  illustrious  princess,  thrown 
All  the  rich  spoils  the  mighty  hero  won  ! 
His  fame,  his  laurels,  are  thy  beauties  due, 
And  all  his  conquests  are  outdone  by  you  : 
Ah  !  lovely  nymph,  accept  the  noble  prize, 
A  tribute  fit  for  those  victorious  eyes! 
Ah  !  generous  maid,  pass  not  relentless  by, 
Nor  let  war's  chief  by  cruel  beauty  die ! 
Though  unexperienc'd  youth  fond  scruples  move, 
And  blushes  rise  but  at  the  name  of  love  ; 
Though  over  all  thy  thoughts  and  every  sense 
The  euard  is  plac'd  of  virgin  innocence ; 
Yet  from  thy  father's  generous  blood  we  know 
Respect  for  valour  in  thy  breast  does  glow ; 
'Tis  but  agreeing  to  thy  royal  birth, 
To  smile  on  virtue  and  heroic  worth  ; 
Love,  in  such  noble  seeds  of  honour  sown, 
The  chastest  virgin  need  not  blush  to  own. 
Whom  would  thy  royal  father  sooner  find, 
In  thy  lov'd  arms  to  his  high  lineage  join'd, 
Than  him,  whom  such  exalted  virtues  crown, 
That  he  might  think  them  copied  from  his  own  ? 
Who  to  the  field  equal  desires  did  bring, 
Love  to  his  brother,  service  to  his  king. 
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Who  Denmark's  crown,  and  the  anointed  head,  > 
Rescued  at  once,  and  back  in  triumph  led,  J- 

Forcing  bifl  passage  through  the  slaughter' d  Swede.  } 
Such  virtue  him  to  thy  great  sire  commends, 
The  best  of  princes,  subjects,  brothers,  friends! 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  court's  delight, 
Lovely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  tlje  tight ! 
What  can  such  charms  resist  ?  The  royal  maid, 
Loth  to  deny,  is  yet  to  giant  afraid  ; 
Hut  love,  still  glowing  as  our  fears  decay, 
Consents  at  last,  and  gives  her  heart  away. 

Now  with  loud  triumphs  are  the  nuptials  crown'd, 
And  with  glad  shouts  the  streets  and  palace  sound  ! 
Illustrious  pair  !  see  what  a  general  joy 
Does  the  whole  land's  united  voice  employ  ! 
From  you  they  omens  take,  of  happier  years, 
Kecal  lost  hopes,  and  banish  all  their  fears  : 
Let  boding  planets  threaten  from  above, 
And  sullen  Saturn  join  with  angry  Jove  : 
Your  more  auspicious  (lames,  that  here  unite, 
Vanquish  the  malice  of  their  mingled  light ! 
Heaven  of  its  bounties  now  shall  lavish  grow, 
And  in  full  tides  unenvied  blessings  flow  ! 
The  shaken  throne  more  surely  rix'd  shall  stand, 
And  curs'd  rebellion  tly  the  happy  land  ! 
At  your  blest  union  civil  discords  cease, 
Confusion  turns  to  order,  rage  to  peace  ! 
So,  when  at  first  in  chaos  and  old  night 
Hot  things  with  cold,  and  moist  with  dry  did  fight, 
Love  did  the  warring  seeds  to  union  bring, 
And  over  all  things  stretch'd  his  peaceful  wing, 
The  jarring  elements  no  longer  strove, 
And  a  world  started  forth,  the  beauteous  work  of 
Love ! 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  N.  LEE'S  LUCIUS  JUNIUS  BRUTUS^ 

Long  has  the  tribe  of  poets  on  the  stage 
Groan'd  under  persecuting  critics'  rage  ; 
But  with  the  sound  of  railing  and  of  rhyme, 
Like  bees  united  by  the  tinkling  ehhne, 
The  little  stinging  insects  swarm  the  more, 
Their  buzzing  greater  than  it  was  before. 
But,  oh!  ye  leading  voters  of  the  pit, 
That  infect  others  with  your  too  much  wit; 
That  well-affected  members  do  seduce, 
And  with  your  malice  poison  half  the  house  ; 
Know,  your  ill-manag'd  arbitrary  sway 
.Shall  be  no  more  endur'd,  but  ends  this  day. 
Rulers  of  abler  conduct  we  will  choose, 
And  more  indulgent  to  a  trembling  Muse  ; 
Women,  for  ends  of  government  more  fit,  y 

Women  shall  rule  the  Boxes  and  the  Pit,  C 

Give  laws  to  Love,  and  influence  to  Wit.  } 

Find  me  one  man  of  sense  in  all  your  roll, 
Whom  some  one  woman  has  not  made  a  fool. 
Ev'n  business,  that  intolerable  load 
Under  which  man  does  groan,  and  yet  is  proud, 
Much  better  they  could  manage  would  they  plea&e ; 
'Tis  not  their  want  of  wit,  but  love  of  ease. 
For,  spite  of  art,  more  wit  in  them  appears, 
Though  we  boast  ours,  and  they  dissemble  theirs ; 
Wit  once  was  ours,  and  shot  up  for  a  while. 
Set  shallow  in  a  hot  and  barren  soil ; 
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But  when  transplanted  to  a  richer  ground. 
Has  in  their  Eden  its  perfection  found. 
And  'tis  but  just  they  should  our  wit  invade, 
Whilst  we  set  up  their  painting  patching  trade  ; 
As  for  our  courage,  to  our  shame  'tis  known, 
As  they  can  raise  it,  they  can  pull  it  down. 
At  their  own  weapons  they  our  bullies  awe, 
Faith  !  let  them  make  an  anti-salic  law  5 
Prescribe  to  all  mankind,  as  well  a5;  plays, 
And  wear  the  breeches,  as  they  wear  the  bays. 
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A  DETESTATION  OF  CIVIL  WAR. 
From  Horace,  Lpud.  vii. 

On  •  whither  do  ye  rush,  and  thus  prepare 

To  rouse  again  the  sleeping  war? 
Has  then  so  little  English  blood  been  spilt 

On  sea  and  land  with  equal  guilt' 
Not  that  again  we  might  our  arms  advance, 

To  check  the  insolent  pride  of  France  ; 
Not  that  once  more  we  might  in  fetters  bring 

An  humble  captive  Gallic  king  ; 
But,  to  the  wish  of  the  insulting  Gaul, 

That  we  by  our  own  hands  should  fall. 
Nor  wolves  nor  lions  bear  so  fierce  a  mind  ; 

They  hurt  not  their  own  savage  kind  : 
Is  it  blind  rage,  or  zeal,  more  blind  and  strong, 
Or  guilt,  yet  stronger,  drives  you  on  ? 
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Answer!  but  none  can  answer;  mute  and  pale 
They  stand  ;  guilt  does  o'er  words  prevail : 

'Tis  so!  Heaven's  justice  threatens  us  from  high; 
And  a  king's  death  from  earth  does  cry  ; 

E'er  since  the  martyr's  innocent  biood  was  shed, 
Upon  our  fathers,  and  on  ours,  and  on  our  chil- 
drcus'  head. 


TO  MR.  CREECH, 

ON  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF  LUCRETIUS. 

What  to  begin  would  have  been  madness  thought- 
Exceeds  our  praise  when  to  perfection  brought ; 
Who  could  believe  Lucretius'  lofty  song 
Could  have  been  reach'd  by  any  modern  tongue  ? 
Of  ail  the  suitors  to  immortal  fame, 
That  by  translations  strove  to  raise  a  name, 
This  was  the  test,  this  the  Ulysses'  bow, 
Too  tough  by  any  to  be  bent  but  you. 
Cams  himself  of  the  hard  task  complains, 
To  fetter  Grecian  thoughts  in  Roman  chains  ; 
Much  harder  thine,  iu  an  unlearned  tongue  ) 

To  hold  in  bonds  so  easy  yet  so  strong,  V 

The  Greek  philosophy  and  Latin  song.  ) 

If  then  he  boasts  that  round  his  sacred  head 
Fresh  garlands  grow,  and  branching  lain  els  spread, 
Such  as  not  all  the  mighty  Nine  before 
E'er  gave,  or  any  of  their  darlings  wore  ; 
What  laureis  should  be  thine,  what  crowns  thy  due, 
What  garlands,  mighty  Poet,  should  be  giac'd  by 


you !  [fl 


o\v 


Though  deep,  though  wondrous  deep,  his  sense  docs 
Thy  shining  style  does  all  its  riches  show ; 


RfCfiAKD  DIKE. 

So  clear  the  stream,  that  through  it  we  descry 
All  the  blight  "cms  that  ;it  the  bottom  lie, 
Here  you  the  trouble!*  of  your  peace  remove, 
[gnobie  fear,  and  more  ignoble  love; 
Here  we  are  taught  how  firsl  our  race  begatt, 
And  by  what  steps  our  lathers  elimh'd  to  man 
To  man  as  now  he  is — with  knowledge  fill 'd,       ^ 
In  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  manners  Bkill'd,        J- 
Equal  before  to  fellow-grazers  of  the  field!  ) 

Nature's  first  state,  which,  well  transpos'd  and  \ 
own'd,  f 

(For  owners  in  all  ages  have  been  found)  L 

Has  made  a  modern  wit  '  so  much  renown'd,       ) 
Winn  thee  we  read,  we  rind  to  be  no  more 
Than  what  was  suns;  a  thousand  years  before. 

Thou  only  for  this  noble  task  wert  fit, 
To  shame  thy  age  to  a  just  sense  of  wit, 
By  showing  how  the  learned  Romans  writ : 
To  tealfa  fat  heavy  clowns  to  know  their  trade, 
And  not  turn  wits  who  were  for  porters  made ; 
But  quit  false  claims  to  the  poetic  rage, 
For  squibs  and  crackers,  and  a  Smithfield  stage. 
Had  Providence  e'er  meant  that  in  despite 
Of  art  and  nature  such  dull  clods  should  write; 
Bavius  and  Maevius  had  been  sav'd  by  fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shadwell  to  translate, 
As  it  so  many  ages  has  for  thee 
Preserv'd  the  mighty  work  that  now  we  see.- 

1  Hobbes. 
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TO  MR.  WALLER, 

UPON  THE  COPY  OF  VERSES  MADE  BY  HIMSELF 
ON  THE  LAST  COPY  IN  HIS  BOOK. 

When  shame  for  all  my  foolish  youth  had  writ,  1 

Advis'd  'twas  time  the  rhyming  trade  to  quit,       > 

Time  to  grow  wise,  and  be  no  more  a  wit —        3 

The.  noble  fire,  that  animates  thy  age, 

Once  more  inflam'd  me  with  poetic  rage. 

Kings,  heroes,  nymphs,  the  brave,  the  fair,  the  young, 

Have  been  the  theme  of  thy  immortal  song  : 

A  nobler  argument  at  last  thy  Muse, 

Two  things  divine,  thee  and  herself,  does  choose. 

Age,  whose  dull  weight  makes  vulgar  spirits  bend, 

Gives  wings  to  thine,  and  bids  it  upward  tend  : 

No  more  confin'd,  above  the  starry  skies, 

Out  from  the  body's  broken  cage  it  flies. 

But,  oh  !  vouchsafe,  not  wholly  to  retire, 

To  join  with  and  complete  the'  ethereal  choir! 

Still  here  remain  ;  still  on  the  threshold  stand  ; 

Still  at  this  distance  view  the  promis'd  land  ; 

Though  thou  may'st  seem,  so  heavenly  is  thy  sense. 

Not  going  thither,  but  new  come  from  thence. 


A  SONG. 

Through  mournful  shades,  and  solitary  groves, 
Fan'd  with  the  sighs  of  unsuccessful  loves, 

Wild  with  despair,  young  Thyrsis  strays, 
Thinks  over  all  Amyra's  heavenly  charms, 
Thinks  he  now  sees  her  in  another's  arms  ; 

Then  at  some  willow's  root  himself  he  lays, 


RICHARD  DUKE. 

The  loveliest,  most  unhappy  swain  ; 

And  thus  to  the  wild  woods  he  does  complain  : 

'  Hon  art  thon  chang'd,  O  Thyrsis,  since  the  time 
When  thou  eould'st  love  and  hope  without  a  crime  ; 

When  Nature's  pride  and  Earth's  delight, 
As  through  her  shady  evening  ijrove  she  past. 
And  a  new  day  did  all  around  her  cast, 

Could  see,  nor  be  offended  at  the  light, 
The  melting,  sighing,  wishing  strain, 
That  now  must  never  hope  to  wish  again! 

4  Riches  and  titles !  why  <hould  they  prevail, 
Where  duty,  love,  and  adoration,  tail  i 

Lovely  Amvra!  shonldst  thou  prize 
The  empty  noise  that  a  fine  title  makes ; 
Or  the  vile  trash  that  with  the  vulvar  takes, 

Before  a  heart  that  Meeds  for  thee,  and  dies? 
Unkind  !  but  pity  the  poor  swain 
Your  rigour  kills,  nor  triumph  o'er  the  slain.' 


A  SONG. 


See  what  a  conquest  love  has  made! 
Beneath  the  myrtle's  amorous  shade 
The  charming  fair  Corinna  lies 

All  melting  in  desire, 
Quenching  in  tears  those  flowing  eyes 

That  set  the  world  on  tire. 

What  cannot  tears  and  beauty  do? 

The  youth  by  chance  stood  by,  and  knew 
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For  whom  those  crystal  streams  did  flow  ; 

And  though  he  ne'er  before 
To  her  eyes'  brightest  rays  did  bow, 

Weeps  too,  and  does  adore. 

So  when  the  heavens,  serene  and  clear, 
Gilded  with  gaudy  light  appear, 
Each  craggy  rock,  and  every  stone, 

Their  native  rigour  keep  ; 
But  when  m  rain  the  clouds  fall  dowu, 

The  hardest  marbles  weep. 


TO  MR.  DRY  DEN, 

ON  HIS  TROILL'S  AND  CRESS  IDA,  1679. 

And  will  our  Master-Poet  then  admit 

A  young  beginner  in  the  trade  of  wit, 

To  bring  a  plain  and  rustic  Muse  to  wait 

On  his,  in  all  her  glorious  pomp  and  state  ? 

Can  an  unknown,  unheard  of,  private  name, 

Add  any  lustre  to  so  bright  a  fame  ? 

No  !  sooner  planets  to  the  sun  may  give 

That  light  which  they  themselves  from  him  derive. 

Nor  could  my  sickly  fancy  entertain 

A  thought  so  foolish  or  a  pride  so  vain. 

But,  as  when  kings  through  crowds  in  triumphs  go, 

The  meanest  wretch  that  gazes  al  the  show, 

Though  to  that  pomp  his  voice  can  add  no  more, 

Than  when  we  drops  into  the  ocean  pour, 

Has  leave  his  tongue  in  praises  to  employ, 

(The'  accepted  language  of  officious  joy  :) 
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So  I,  in  loud  applauses,  may  reveal 

To  you,  great  King  of  Verse!  my  loyal  zeal; 

May  tell,  with  what  majestic  grace  ami  mien 

Your  Muse  displays  herself  in  every  scene; 

In  what  rich  robes  she  has  fair  Cresstd  dress'd, 

And  with  what  gentle  fires  inrlam'd  her  breast. 

How  when  those  fading  eyes  her  aid  implor'd, 

She  all  their  sparkling  lustre  has  restor'd, 

Added  more  charms,  fresh  beauties  on  them  shed, 

And  to  new  youth  recall'd  the  lovely  maid. 

How  nobly  she  the  royal  brothers  draws  ; 

How  great  their  quarrel,  and  how  great  their  cause! 

How  justly  rais'd!  and  by  what  just  degrees, 

In  a  sweet  calm  does  the  rough  tempest  cease! 

Envy  not  now  '  the  podlike  Romans  rage;' 

Hector  and  Troilus,  darlings  of  our  age, 

Shall  hand  in  hand  with  Brutus  tread  the  stage. 

Sirakspeare,  'tis  true,  this  tale  of  Troy  first  told, 
But,  as  with  Knnius  Virgil  did  of  old, 
You  found  it  dirt,  but  you  have  made  it  gold. 
A  dark  and  undigested  heap  it  lay,  } 

Like  Chaos  ere  the  dawn  of  infant  day,  v 

But  you  did  first  the  cheerful  light  display.  ) 

Confus'd  it  was  as  Epicurus'  world 
Of  atoms,  by  blind  chance  together  hurl'd ; 
But  you  have  made  such  order  through  it  shine, 
As  loudly  speaks  the  workmanship  divine. 

Boast  then,  O  Troy  !  and  triumph  in  thy  flames, 
That  make  thee  sung  by  three  such  mighty  names. 
Had  Ilium  stood,  Homer  had  ne'er  been  read, 
Nor  the  sweet  Mantuan  swan  his  wings  display'd, 
Nor  thou,  the  third,  but  equal  in  renown, 
Thy  matchless  skill  in  this  great  subject  shown ; 


! 
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Not  Priam's  self,  nor  all  the  Trojan  state, 
Was  worth  the  saving  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
But  they  now  flourish,  by  you  mighty  three, 
In  verse  more  lasting  than  their  walls  could  be: 
Which  never,  never  shall  like  them  decay, 
Being  built  by  hands  divine  as  well  as  they ; 
Never  till  our  great  Charles  being  sung  by  you, 
Old  Troy  shall  grow  less  famous  than  the  New. 


CjELIA  and  do-rind  a. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

When  first  the  young  Alexis  saw 

Caslia  to  all  the  plain  give  law, 

The  haughty  Czelia,  in  whose  face 

Love  dwelt  with  Fear,  and  Pride  with  Grace 

When  every  swain  he  saw  submit 

To  her  commanding  eyes  and  wit, 

How  could  the'  ambition*  youth  aspire 

To  perish  by  a  nobler  tire? 

With  all  the  power  of  verse  he  strove 

The  lovely  shepherdess  to  move  : 

Verse,  in  which  the  gods  delight, 

That  makes  nymphs  love,  and  heroes  fight ; 

Verse,  that  once  rul'd  all  the  plain, 

Verse,  the  wishes  of  a  swain. 

How  oft  has  Thyrsis'  pipe  prevail'd, 

Where  Egou's  flocks  and  herds  have  fail'd  ? 

Fair  Amaryllis,  was  thy  mind 

Ever  to  Damon's  wealth  inclin'd; 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Whilst  Lycidas's  -mile  breast, 
With  Love,  and  With  B  MUM  |  D 

I'.i.  ath'd  turili  in  rone  bit  ^ott  desire, 
Kindling  in  llicc  his  gentle  tire 


/  P1GHAM 

TO  A 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  U'<'.\  HARJUAGI. 

(   BNSOTM   and  penance,  excommunication. 
An    bog-bMf  \v.»rds  to  fHgbt  I  bigot  nation  ; 

Bnt  'tis  the  Church'i  more  substantial  cone, 

To  'I. mm  us  all  tor  l><  ttn  Mid  fof  WOiae. 

Falselj  yoor  Chorch  seven  sacraments  docs  frame, 

Ft ■■nfir  and  Matrimony  arc  the  same. 


AD  THOMAM  OTWAY. 

MtfSARCM  nostrftniqne  deem,  cliarissime  Tlioma, 
o  aoima  melior  para,  Otc«e,in*«; 

Recipe  qnsfl  ^icii  tristi  I  ad  littora  Cami 
Avnlsi  vestro  ffevimoa  a  gremio. 

Quot  mini  tunc  fremitus  e\  imo  pectore  dncti, 

Perqne  meas  (acrymae  qnot  ceciderc  gems, 
Et  mticefl  testes,  el  plorima  testis  arnndo, 

Et  Camus  pigro  tristior  amne  Aliens. 
Aodiit  ipse  etenim  Dens,  et  miserata  dolorcs 

Lnbrica  panlisper  constitit  inula  meos. 
Tunc  ego  ;  vos  nympbae  viridi  cimimlita  musco 

Atria  qu«  colitis,  tuque,  verende  Den?, 
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Audite  O  qualem  absentem  ploramus  amicum, 

Audite  ut  lacrymis  auctior  amnis  eat. 
Pectoris  is  candore  nives,  constantibus  arcti 

Stellam  animis,  certa  sata  vel  ipsa  tide  ; 
Ille  et  Ainore  colurnbas,  ille  et  Marte  leones 

Vincit,  Pierias  in-jenioque  Deas, 
Sive  vocat  jocus,  et  charites,  et  libera  virri 

Gaudia,  cumque  sua  matre  sonandus  Amor. 
Ille  potest  etiam  numeros  sequare  canendo 

Sive  tnos,  Ovidi,  sive,  Catulle,  tuos. 
Sive  admirantis  moderatur  fraena  tlieatri, 

Itque  cothurnato  Mnsa  superba  pede, 
Fulmina  vel  Sophoclis  Lyeophrontscasve  tenebras, 

Carminis  aut  fastus,  iEschyie  magne,  tui, 
Vincit  munditiis  et  majestate  decora, 

Tarn  bene  naturam  pingere  docta  nianus, 
Haec  ego,  cum  spectans  labentia  flumina,  versus 

Venere  in  mentem,  magne  poeia  tui. 
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Not  but  that  cooks  and  poets  still  were  free, 
To  use  their  power  in  nice  variety  ; 
Hence,  mackarel  seem  delightful  to  the  eyes, 
Though  dress'd  with  incoherent  gooseberries: 
Crabs,  salmon,  lobsters,  are  with  fennel  spread, 
Who  never  tourh'd  that  herb  till  they  were  dead ; 
Yet  no  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcock'd  eel. 

A  eook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  profess'd,     1 
Then  sent  up  but  two  dishes  nicely  dress'd  :  > 

What  signify  Scotch-collops  to  a  feast?  ) 

Or  you  can  make  whipd  cream  ;  pray  what  relief 
Will  that  be  to  a  sailor  who  wants  beef; 
Who,  lately  shipwreck'd,  never  can  have  ease, 
Till  re-establish  d  in  his  pork  and  pease  ? 
When  once  begun,  let  industry  ne'er  cease 
Till  it  has  render'd  ail  things  of  one  piece : 
At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  conies  too  late, 
When  your  first  course  was  all  serv'd  up  in  plate. 
Most  knowing  sir !  the  greatest  part  of  cooks, 
Searching  for  truth,  are  cozeu'd  by  its  looks. 
One  would  have  all  things  little  ;  hence  has  tried 
Turkeys-poults  fresh'd,  from  the'  egg  in  batter  fried  ; 
Others,  to  show  the  largeness  of  their  soul, 
Prepare  you  muttons  swol'd,  and  oxen  whole. 
To  vary  the  same  things,  some  think  is  art : 
By  larding  of  hogs  feet  and  bacon  tart, 
The  taste  is  now  to  that  perfection  brought, 
That  care,  when  wanting  skill,  creates  the  fault. 

In  Covent  Gardeu  did  a  tailor  dwell, 
Who  might  deserve  a  place  in  his  own  hell : 
Give  him  a  single  coat  to  make,  he'd  do't ;  1 

A  vest,  or  breeches,  singly  ;  but  the  brute  *- 

Could  ne'er  contrive  all  three  to  make  a  suit :     ) 
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Rather  than  frame  a  supper  like  such  clothes, 
I'd  have  flue  eyes  and  teeth,  without  my  nose. 

You  that  from  piiant  paste  would  fabrics  raise, 
Expecting  thence  to  gain  immortal  praise, 
Your  knuckles  try,  and  let  your  sinews  know 
Their  power  to  knead,  and  give  the  form  to  dough ; 
Choose  your  materials  right,  your  seasoning  fix, 
And  with  your  fruit  resplendent  sugar  mix  : 
From  thence  of  course  the  figure  will  arise, 
And  elegance  adorn  the  surface  of  your  pies. 

Beauty  from  order  springs  :  the  judging  eye 
Will  tell  you  if  one  single  plate's  awry. 
The  cook  must  still  regard  the  present  time  ; 
To'  omit  what's  just  in  season  is  a  crime. 
Your  infant  pease  to'  asparagus  prefer, 
Wliich  to  the  supper  you  may  best  defer. 

Be  cautious  how  you  change  old  bills  of  fare, 
Such  alterations  should  at  least  be  rare  ; 
Yet  credit  to  the  artist  will  accrue, 
Who  in  known  things  still  makes  the'  appearance 

new. 
Fresh  dainties  are  by  Britain's  traffic  known, 
And  now  by  constant  irse  familiar  grown. 
What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare  ? 
Or  would  our  thrum-cap'd  ancestors  find  fault, 
For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt? 
New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  vessel  sav'd  his  name  from  death. 
The  seasons  change  us  all :—  by  Autumn's  frost, 
The  shady  leaves  of  trees  and  fruit  are  lost; 
But  then  the  Spring  breaks  forth  with  fresh  supplies, 
And  from  the  teeming  earth  new  buds  arise. 
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So  stubble-geese  at  Michaelmas  are  seen 
Upon  the  spit  ;  next  May  produces  preen. 
The  fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark  : 
What  cavalier  would  know  St.  James's  Park  ■  ? 
For  Lo<  kefs  Stands  where -aniens  once  did  spring; 
And  wild-ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  ting; 
A  princely  palace  on  that  space  does  rise, 
AVfiere  Sedley's  noble  Muse  found  mulberries4. 
Since  places  alter  thus,  what  constant  thought 
Of  filling  various  dishes  can  he  taoghl  r 
For  he  pretends  too  much,  or  is  a  fool, 
Who'd  fix  those  things  win  re  fashion  is  the  rule. 

King  Hardicnute,  midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stout, 
Carouz'd  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din'd  on  grout  ; 
V  Inch  dish  its  pristine  honour  still  retains, 
And  when  each  prince  is  crown'd,in  splendour  reigns. 

By  northern  custom,  duty  was  express'd, 
To  friends  departed,  by  their  funeral  feast. 
Though  I've  consulted  Holinshed  and  Stow, 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  know 
Mho,  to  refresh  the'  attendants  to  a  grave, 
Burnt-claret  first,  or  Naples-biscuit  gave. 

3  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.  the  Park  was  a  wild 
wet  held;  but  thai  piiuce.  on  building  St.  James's  palace, 
inclosed  it,  laid  it  on  I  in  walks,  and,  collecting  the  waters 
together,  gave  to  the  new -enclosed  ground  and  new-raised 
building  the  name  of  St.  James.  It  was  much  enlarged  by 
Charles  II  ;  who  added  to  it  several  fields,  planted  it  with 
rows  of  lime  trees,  laid  nut  the  Mall,  formed  the  Canal,  with 
a  decoy,  and  other  ponds,  for  water-fowl. 

4  V  comedy  called,  '  The  Mulberry  Garden  :'  printed  in 
1668,  was  written  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  is  well  spoken 
of  by  Mr,  Reed  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 
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Trotter  from  quince  and  apples  first  did  frame 
A  pie,  which  still  retains  his  proper  name : 
Though  common  grown,  yet,  with  white   sugar 

strow'd, 
And  butter'd  right,  its  goodness  is  allow'd. 

As  wealth  fiow'd  in,  and  plenty  sprang  from  peace, 
Good-humour  reign'd,  and  pleasures  found  increase, 
Twas  usual  then  the  banquet  to  prolong 
By  music's  charm,  and  some  delightful  song  j 
Where  every  youth  in  pleasing  accents  strove 
To  tell  the  stratagems  and  cares  of  love ; 
How  some  successful  were,  how  others  cross'd; 
Then  to  the  sparkling  glass  would  give  his  toast, 
Whose  bloom  did  most  in  his  opinion  shine, 
To  relish  both  the  music  and  the  wine. 

Why  am  I  styl'd  a  cook,  if  I'm  *o  loth  1 

To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth.  > 

Or  send  up  what  I  roast  with  pleasing  froth ;       3 
If  I  my  master's  gusto  won't  discern, 
But,  through  my  bashful  folly,  scorn  to  learn? 

When  among  friends  good-humour  takes  its  birth, 
'Tis  not  a  tedious  feast  prolongs  the  mirth  ; 
But  'tis  not  reason  therefore  you  should  spare,    1 
When,  as  their  future  burgess,  you  prepare  ^- 

For  a  fat  corporation  and  their  mayor,  3 

All  things  should  find  their  room  in  proper  place  ; 
And  what  adorns  this  treat,  would  that  disgrace. 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  will  of  mirth  partake, 
And  have  excessive  doings  at  their  wake  : 
Ev'o  tailors  at  their  yearly  feasts  look  great, 
And  all  their  cucumbers  are  turn'd  to  meat. 
A  prince,  who  in  a  forest  rides  astray, 
And,  weary,  to  some  cottage  finds  the  way, 
Talks  of  no  pyramids  of  fowl,  or  bisks  of  fish, 
But,  hungry,  sups  his  cream  serve!  up  in  earthen  dish  . 
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Qutuches  his  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowI«, 
And  takes  the  b  »ty  rasher  from  the  co  i 
Pleas'd  ,i>  King  Henry  with  the  miller  tree, 
Who  thought  himself  U  good  a  ni;ui  as  he. 

In!  'Ik-  bottom  lie. 

Who  <•  rea  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  pier 

It'  y   ii  would  I  itfa  ><»ur  cheer, 

Be  bo  yonn  elf  er  so  al  I   ml  i|  pear. 

The  things  we  eat,  by  various  juice  control 
The  narrowness  ot  •'  our  soaL 

Onions  will  make  ev'n  b  in  or  widows  weep; 
The  i<ihI-'i  er  sleep  ; 

Eat,  beef  or  pie-crust  rf  you'd  serious,  be; 
Yonr  shell  ;  ^  eaas  from  the  sea  ; 

For  nature,  thai  inclines  to  ill  or  • 
Mi  I  ,i  uirisbes  our  p. i-  iont  by  our  food. 

Happy  the  man  that  has  each  foitsme  tried, 
To  rfhorh  she  much  has  gives,  and  much  denied  : 
With  abstinence  a!!  deaeati  - 
And  can  regale  himself  with  toa^r  and  cheese. 

Yonr  bet:  i  -  •■       l    pise  you,  it'  they 
Things  that  arc  fai  surpassing  your  degree; 
Therefore  beyond  yonr  substance  never  h 
' Tis  plenty,  in  small  fortune,  to  be  neat. 
Ti^  certain  that  a  steward  can't  afford 
An  entertainment  equal  with  Ins  Lord. 
Old  age  is  frugal ;  gay  youth  will  abound 
Willi  heat,  and  see  the  (lowing  cup  go  round. 
A  widow  has  cold  pie  .  nurse  gives  you  cake  , 
Prom    "iieroiis  merchants  ham  or  sturgeon  take. 
The  tanner  has  brown  bread  as  fresh  as  day, 
And  butler  fragrant  as  the  dew  of  May. 
Cornwall  squab-pie,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings; 
And  Leicester  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings! 
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At  Christmas-lime,  be  careful  of  your  fame, 
See  the  old  tenants'  table  be  the  same ; 
Then,  if  you  would  send  up  the  brawner's  head, 
Sweet  rosemary  and  bays  around  it  spread  : 
His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace, 
Or  midst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  place: 
Sauce  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes, 
The  roguish  mustard,  dangerous  to  the  nose. 
Sack  and  the  wellspie'd  hippocras  the  wine,        } 
Wassail  the  bowl  with  ancient  ribands  fine,  J- 

Porridge  with  plums,  and  turkeys  with  the  chine.  ) 
If  you  perhaps  would  try  some  dish  unknov.  n, 
Which  more  peculiarly  you'd  make  your  own, 
Like  ancient  saiiors  still  regard  the  coast, 
By  venturing  out  too  far  you  may  be  lost. 
By  roasting  that  which  your  forefathers  boil'd, 
And  boiling  what  they  roasted,  much  is  spoil'd. 
That  cook  to  British  palates  is  complete. 
Whose  savoury  hand  gives  turns  to  common  meat: 

Though  cooks  are  often  men  of  pregnant  wit, 
Through  niceness  of  their  subject,  few  have  writ. 
In  what  an  awkward  sound  that  ballad  ran, 
Which  with  this  blustering  paragraph  began  : 

There  icas  a  prince  of  Lubberland, 
A  potentate  of  high  command ; 
Ten  thousand  bakers  did  attend  him. 
Ten  thousand  breicers  did  befriend  him  ; 
These  brought  him  hissing-crusts,  and  those 
Brought  him  small-beer,  before  he  rose. 

The  author  raises  mountains  seeming  full, 
But  all  the  cry  produces  little  wool : 
So,  if  yon  sue  a  beggar  for  a  house. 
And  have  a  verdict,  what  d'ye  gain  ?  A  louse  ! 
Homer,  more  modest,  if  we  search  his  books, 
Will  show  us  that  his  heroes  all  were  cooks  j 
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How  lov'd  Patroclu*  with  Achilles  joins, 
To  quarter  out  the  <>\,  tod  spk  the  loins. 

Oli,  could  tint  poel  live!  could  be  rehearse 
Thy  journej ,  Lister,  in  immortal  vessel 

Must ■,  ring  (In  men  Hint  ilid  in  Paris  go, 
Thai  In-  iu>:: nt  1'i^ti  tin  ii  .sok/i.s. ((//(/  mushrooms  know ! 

( )li,  Imu  would  1  lomei  praise  their  dancing  dogs, 
Their  stinking  cheese,  and  rrieasee  of  rrogn! 
He'd  raise  do  fables,  sing  no  flagrant  lie, 
Of  boys  with  enstard  chok'd  ;it  Newberry; 
Hut  their  whole  conrses  you'd  entirely  see, 
How  all  their  parts  from  first  to  last  ayree. 

If  you  all  sorts  of  persona  would  engage, 

Suit  well  your  eatables  to  every  age. 

The  favourite  child,  tbatjnst  begins  to  prattle, 
And  throws  away  his  silver  helU  and  rattle, 

Is  very  homorsome,  and  makes  great  clutter, 
Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter  : 
He  for  repeated  rapper-meat  will  cry, 
But  won't  tell  mammy  what  he'd  have,  or  why ! 


The  smooth  tar  d  youth,  that  has  new  guar- 
dians chose, 


I 


From  playhouse  steps  to  Hipper  at  the  Rose,       I 
Where  he  a  main  or  two  at  random  throws:        ) 
Squandering  of  wealth,  impatient  of  advice, 
His  eating  must  he  little,  costly,  nice. 

Maturer  age,  to  this  delight  grown  strange, 
Each  night  frequents  his  club  behind  the  'Change, 
Expecting  there  frugality  and  health, 
And  honour  rising  from  a  sheriffs  wealth  : 
Unless  he  some  insurance-dinner  lacks, 
'Tis  very  rarely  he  frequents  Pontack's. 
But  then  old  age,  by  still  intruding  years, 
Torments  the  feeble,  heart  with  anxious  fears. 
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Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  diffident, 
The  more  he  still  abounds,  the  less  content ; 
His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  observes, 
And  now,  lest  he  should  want  hereafter,  starves ; 
Thinks  scorn  of  all  the  present  age  can  give, 
And  cone  these  threescore  years  knew  how  to  live. 
But  now  the  cook  must  pass  through  all  degrees,  1 
And  by  his  art  discordant  tempers  please,  > 

And  minister  to  health  and  to  disease.  ) 

Far  from  the  parlour  have  your  kitchen  plac'd, 
Dainties  may  in  their  working  be  disgrac'd  : 
In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe, 
And  from  your  eels  their  slimy  substance  wipe. 
Let  cruel  offices  be  done  by  night, 
For  they  who  like  the  thing,  abhor  the  sight. 

Next,  let  discretion  moderate  your  cost, 
And,  when  you  treat,  three  courses  be  the  most. 
Let  never  fresh  machines  your  pastry  try,  1 

Unless  grandees  or  magistrates  are  by :  > 

Then  you  may  put  a  dwarf  into  a  pie  5.  3 

Or,  if  you'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
Within  a  pasty  lodge  a  living  hare  ; 
Then  midst  their  gravest  fur  shall  mirth  arise, 
And  all  the  Guild  pursue  with  joyful  cries. 

Crowd  not  your  table  :  let  your  number  be 
Not  more  than  seven,  and  never  less  than  three. 

'Tis  the  dessert  that  graces  all  the  feast, 
For  an  ill  end  disparages  the  rest : 
A  thousand  things  well  done,  and  one  forgot, 
Defaces  obligation  by  that  blot. 

5  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Jeffery  Hudson  (then  7  or  8 
years  old,  and  but  18  inches  in  height)  was  served  up  to  table 
in  a  cold  pie  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,  and  as  soon  as 
he  made  bis  appearance  was  presented  hy  the  Duchess  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  retained  him  in  her  service. 
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IMako  your  transpar<  at  iw<  etmeati  trnlj  i 
A\" i 1 1 1  Indian  mil:  i  io  Bpice  : 

A pii  |(  t  \  (»ur  various  creams  >  ocirch  (i  be 
With  swelling  fruit  just  ravisb'd  from  the  tr*e« 
Lei  plates  and  dishes  be  frosn  China  brought, 

Willi  lively  paint  an. I  e  n  ill  trausp  n\  nl  Wrought* 

TUe  feast  now  done,  discourses  are  renew'd, 
Ami  wittj  arguments  arid]  mirth  parent  <l : 
The  cheerful  master,  midst  bis- jovial  friends, 
.  i  •  to  their  best  wishes'  recommends. 
The  grace-cup  follows  to  l*i -  boi    n  igu  -  health, 
Ami  to  hi*  country,  l  Plenty,  peaee,  ami  nealtav' 
Pi  ituiinir.i:  then  the  pi*  ty  of  gn 

Each  man  that  pleases  re  assumes  bis  pity 
While  at  bk  gate,  from  Mich  abundant  storey 

JIc  showers  lu->  godlike  blessings  on  the  poor. 

In  days  of  old,  our  fathers  went  to  sraf, 
Expecting  sturdy  blows  and  hardy  fare  ■ 
Thcii  beef  they  often  i.i  th<  ir  ainrriang * stcw'd, 

And  in  their  l>ask<  t-hilts  their  beverage  bti m'4. 
Some  officer  perhaps  m  •>  give  consent 
To  a  large  coyer'd  pipkin  in  his  tent, 
Where  every  thing  that  everj  soldier  got, 
Fowl,  bacon,  cabbage,  mutton,  ami  what  not, 
W  a|  all  thrown  into  hank,  ami  went  to  pot 
But,  when  our  conquests  were  extensive  grown, 
And  through  the  world  our  British  worth  was  known, 
Wealth  on  commanders  then  llow'd  in  apace, 
Their  champaign  sparkled  equal  with  their  lace  ; 
Quails,  beccoficos,  ortolans,  were  sent, 
To  grace  the  levee  of  a  general's  tent ; 
In  their  gilt  plate  all  deficates  were  seen, 
Aud  what  was  earth  before  became  a  rich  terrene. 

'  lit  lui<  is. 


ot,      I 
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When  the  young  players  once  get  to  Islington, 
They  fondly  think  that  all  the  world's  their  own ; 
Prentices,  parish-clerks,  and  hectors  meet; 
He  that  is  drunk,  or  bullied,  pays  the  treat. 
Their  talk  is  loose  ;  and  o'er  the  bouncing  ale 
At  constables  and  justices  they  rail; 
Not  thinking  custard  such  a  serious  thing, 
That  cominon-councilmen  'twill  thither  bring; 
Where  many  a  man,  at  variance  with  his  wife, 
With  softening  mead  and  cheesecake  ends  the  strife, 
Ev'n  squires  come  there,  and,  with  their  mean  dis* 

course, 
Render  the  kitchen,  which  they  sit  in,  worse. 
Mid  wives  demure,  and  chambermaids  most  gay, 
Foremen  that  pick  the  box,  and  come  to  play, 
Here  find  their  entertainment  at  the  height,. 
In  cream  and  codlings  revelling  with  delight. 
What  these  approve,  the  great  men  will  dislike ; 
But  here's  the  art,  if  you  the  palate  strike ; 
By  management  of  common  things  so  well, 
That  what  was  thought  the  meanest  shall  excel  j 
While  others  strive  in  vain,  all  persons  own 
Such  dishes  could  be  dress'd  by  yon  alone. 

When  straiten'd  in  your  time,  and  servants  few} 
You'll  rightly  then  compose  an  ambigue ; 
Where  first  and  second  course,  and  your  dessert, 
All  in  one  single  table  have  their  part. 
From  such  a  vast  confusion  'tis  delight,  1 

To  find  the  jarring  elements  unite,  > 

And  raise  a  structure  grateful  to  the  sight.  / 

Be  not  too  far  by  old  example  led, 
With  caution  now  we  in  their  footsteps  tread ; 
The  French  our  relish  help,,  and  well  supply 
The  want  of  things  too  gross  by  decency. 

vor..  ill.  n 
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Our  fathers  motl  ■dmir'd  their  ranees  sweet, 
And  often  sek'd  ti.i  tmgu  irilfa  theii  meal . 
Tin  y  butti  r'd  currant!  >>n  ml  real  b»  rlow'd, 

And  rumps  <>t  l>.    I  with  virgin  limn  j  *tiew  d  . 

Insipid  i ;i-t*-,  old  friend,  to  them  who  Peril  know, 
Where  rocombole,  'shallot,  and  the  rank  garlic, 
grow. 
Tom  Bold  did  first  begin  the  strolling  mart, 

And  drove  about  his  turnip*  in  ;i  tart; 

Sometimes  hi*  wife  the  citJsem  would  plentej 
And  from  the  pome  machine  sell  pecks  of  pease; 

Then  pippins  did  in  whet  l-lui  rows  abound, 

And  oranges  in  whimsey-boarda  areal  round: 
B  liny  tir^t  found  it  troublesome  to  bawl, 
And  therefore  plac'd  her  cherries  an  ■  stall ; 

Her  currants  there  and  gOOSebeiTM  I  were  spread, 

M  itli  the  enticing  gold  ofgingerbw 

Bat  Bound*  ind  cucumbers,  wore  cried, 

And  every  sound  and  every  voice  was  tried. 

At  last  the  Law  this  hideous  din  suppreafd, 

And  order'd  that  tht  Sunday  should  have  rest  ; 
And  that  DO  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell, 
Except  it  wen   n<  w  milk  or  mackarcl.- 

Therc  is  do  dish  but  what  our  cooks  have  made, 
And  merited  a  charter  by  their  trade. 
Not  French  kickshaws,  or  oglios  brought  from  Spain, 
Alone  have  found  improvement  from  their  brain ; 
But  pudding,  brawn,  and  white-pots,  own'd  to  be 
The'  effects  of  native  ingenuity. 

Our  British  fleet,  which  now  commands  the  main, 
Might  glorious  wreaths  of  victory  obtain, 
Would  they  take  time;  would  they  with  leisure 

work, 
With  care  would  salt  their  beef,  and  cure  their  pork; 
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Would  boil  their  liquor  well  whene'er  they  brew, 
Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due. 

Because  that  thrift  and  abstinence  are  good, 
As  many  things  if  rightly  understood; 
Old  Cross  condemns  all  persons  to  be  fops, 
That  can't  regale  themselves  with  mutton-chops. 
He  often  for  stufF'd  beef  to  Bedlam  runs, 
And  the  clean  rummer,  as  the  pesthouse,  shuns. 
Sometimes  poor  jack6  and  onions  are  his  dish, 
And  then  he  saints  those  friars  who  stink  offish. 
As  for  myself,  I  take  him  to  abstain, 
Who  has  good  meat,  with  decency,  though  plain  : 
But,  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set, 
Yet  I  another's  appetite  may  whet ; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season's  pass'd, 
What's  stale,  what  choice,  what  plentiful,  what 

waste, 
And  lead  him  through  the  various  maze  of  taste. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all 
1$  what  ingenious  cooks  the  relish  call ; 
For,  when  the  market  sends  in  loads  of  food, 
They  all  are  tasteless  till  that  makes  them  good. 
Besides,  'tis  no  ignoble  piece  of  care, 
To  know  for  whom  it  is  you  would  prepare : 
You'd  please  a  friend,  or  reconcile  a  brother, 
A  testy  father,  or  a  haughty  mother ; 
Would  mollify  a  judge,  would  cram  a  squire, 
Or  else  some  smiles  from  court  you  may  desire  ; 
Or  would,  perhaps,  some  hasty  supper  give, 
To  show  the  splendid  state  in  which  you  live. 
Pursuant  to  that  interest  you  propose, 
Must  all  your  wines  and  all  your  meat  be  chp«e. 

9  Poor.  John,  or  dried  I'me.' 


\ 
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I  <  t  nit  11  .mil  in. mi, i  i-  <  \«  i  \  diftfa  adapt  . 

\\  iiu m  tun  .  bk  i"  pi"  i  where  li.-  Een'eV 

A  ranldioii  of  I. it  li<  i  I  'and  -loop  ol'ale 

On  tin-  bonauMj  mob  iball  more  prevail, 

'l'li. in  it' Mm  give  then  with  tin-  nicest  ait 
Bfti  af  aoaoncho'  bream,  or  filbert-tai  t 

The  lit  nrli  by  BBOpi  ami  li'iut  . 

And  theii  eeeirei  all  terminate  in  pi  net  . 

'I'ln    lhuti\  m.iMin  of  the  w<ai\   Dutch 

In,  tn  leva  all  the  monrij  thej  can  touch  : 

'  Man*.'  CI  M  -  tin   lather,   '  ft  c  I  pin  lies  thru 
A  pin  a  d.iv  will  fetch  •  greet  .i  J  I  ii. 
To  v'ui  five  rait hatfii  join  three  railbaMja  mora  . 
And  tluv,  if  added,  make  yoor  halfpence  four.1 
Htm  may  yonr  atock  by  ma  nay  n.<  a(  increase, 
^  4.iir  wan  -•,  .11  gala  yon  more  than  Britaii  i  \<>  ■<  i 
Where  lovi  of  wealth  and  nwtj  coin  prevail, 
\^  h.it  hop,    <■:  nagar'd  cakei  <■;•  batterM 

Cooki  garnish  oat  bobm  tablet, aoaaa  the;  Gil, 
Oi  in  a  prudent  austere  ibow  their  >kdl-: 
Clog  hoi  yonr  constaal  meaJa;  for  *'i^h* 
Increase  the  appetite,  when  choia  and  new. 
Ev'n  they,  who  will  extravagance  prof  *.>, 

Have  BliH  BO  inward  hatred  : 

Meat,  ton  d  toe  Bench,  mrtonchM  at  table  Ii  -. 

Few  can-  for  carviag  tntlt  -  in  disguise, 

Or  that  fantastic  dish  tome  call  tnrj 

win  n  pleasures  to  the  eye  and  palate  met  t. 

That  cook  baa  render'd  bu  great  work  complete 

His  glory  far,  like  turloin  knighthood,  ti. 

Immortal  made,  as  Kit-cut  by  in>  | 

Good-natnre  must  some  fatting*  overlook, 

Not  wilfulness,  but  errors  of  the  cook. 
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A  string  won't  always  give  the  sound  design'd 

By  the  musician's  touch  and  heavenly  mind : 

Nor  will  an  arrow  from  the  Parthian  bow 

Still  to  the  destin'd  point  directly  go. 

Perhaps  no  salt  is  thrown  about  the  dish, 

Or  no  fried  parsley  scatter'd  on  the  fish ; 

Shall  I  in  passion  from  my  dinner  fly, 

And  hopes  of  pardon  to  my  cook  deny, 

For  things  which  carelessness  might  oversee, 

And  ail  mankind  commit  as  well  as  he? 

I  with  compassion  once  may  overlook 

A  skewer  sent  to  table  by  my  cook ; 

But  think  not  therefore  tamely  I'll  permit  1 

That  he  should  daily  the  same  fault  commit,        > 

For  fear  the  rascal  send  me  up  the  spit!  3 

Poor  Roger  Fowler  bad  a  generous  mind, 
Nor  would  submit  to  have  his  hand  contin'd, 
But  aim'd  at  all,  yet  never  could  excel 
In  any  thing  but  stuffing  of  his  veal : 
But,  when  that  dish  was  in  perfection  seen, 
And  that  alone,  would  it  not  move  your  spleen? 
'Tis  true,  in  a  long  work,  soft  slumbers  creep, 
And  gently  sink  the  artist  into  sleep. 
Ev'n  Lamb  himself,  at  the  most  solemn  feast, 
Might  have  some  chargers  not  exactly  dress'd. 

Tables  should  be  like  pictures  to  the  sight, 
Some  dishes  cast  in  shade,  some  spread  in  light, 
Some  at  a  distance  brighten,  some  near  hand, 
Where  ease  may  all  their  delicace  command  : 
Some  should  be  mov'd  when  broken  ;  others  last 
Through  the  whole  treat,  incentive  to  the  taste. 

Locket,  by  many  labours  feeble  grown, 
Up  from  the  kitchen  call'd  his  eldest  son  : 
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1  Tboogll  wise  thyself,  (says  he)  thongli  taught  by 
Yet  fix  this  sentence  in  thy  memoiy  :  [me, 

There  are  some  certain  things  that  don't  excel, 
And  yet  we  saj  are  tola  «/<///  null : 
There's  many  worthy  men  a  lawyer  prize, 
Whom  tluv  distinguish  ia  of middk  mm  . 
I'm  pleading  well  at  bar,  or  turning  books; 
J  in  t  tins  i.s  not,  my  son,  the  fate  of  cooks, 

Prom  whose,  mysterious  art  true  plearare  springs 
To  sfaU  of  garter,  and  to  tknm  of  km^. 
A  simple  scene,  a  disobliging  song, 
Which  no  way  to  tho  mam  design  belong, 
Or  were  tbey  absent  never  would  be  miss'd, 
Have  made  a  well-wrought  comedy  he  hiss'd: 
So  in  a  feast  n<>  intermediate  mult 
Will  beallow'd;  but,  if  not  best,  tis  naught.1 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complain-. 

From  nine-pins, quoits, and  from  trap  hall, abstains; 

Cudgels  avoids,  and  shuns  the  wresthng-placc, 

Lest  vinegar  resound  his  loud  disgrace. 
Hut  every  one  to  cookery  pretends  ; 
Nor  maid  nor  mistress  e'er  consult  their  friends. 
But,  sir,  if  yon  would  roast  a  pig,  be  free : 
Why  not  with  Brawn,  with  Locket,  or  with  nic? 
We'll  see  when  'tis  enough,  when  both  eyes  out, 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout ; 
But,  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  crackling's  pall'd, 
Not  by  the  drndging-box  to  be  recall'd. 

Our  Cambrian  fathers,  sparing  in  their  food, 
First  broil'd  their  hunted  goats  on  bars  of  wood. 
Sharp  hunger  was  their  seasoning,  or  they  took 
Such  salt  as  issued  from  the  native  rock. 
Their  sallading  was  never  far  to  seek, 
The  poignant  water-grass,  or  savoury  leek ; 
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Until  the  British  bards  adorn' d  this  isle, 

And  taught  them  how  to  roast,  and  how  to  boih 

Then  Taliessin  rose,  .md  sweetly  strung 

His  British  harp,  instructing  whilst  he  sung : 

Taught  them  that  honesty  they  still  possess, 

Their  truth,  their  open  heart,  their  modest  dress, 

Duty  to  kindred,  constancy  to  friends, 

And  inward  worth,  which  always  recommends; 

Contempt  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  to  appear 

To  all  mankind  with  hospitable  cheer. 

In  after-ages,  Arthur  taught  his  knights 

At  his  round-table  to  record  their  fights, 

Cities  eraz'd,  encampments  forc'd  in  field,  i 

Monsters  subdued,  and  hideous  tyrants  qnell'd,   > 

Inspir'd  that  Cambrian  soul  which  ne'er  can  yield. ) 

Then  Guy,  the  pride  of  Warwick,  truly  great, 

To  future  heroes  due  example  set, 

By  his  capacious  cauldron  made  appear, 

From  whence  the  spirits  rise,  and  strength  of  war. 

The  present  age,  to  gallantry  inclin'd, 

Is  pleas'd  with  vast  improvements  of  the  mind. 

He  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes, 

May  be  a  fit  companion  o'er  beefsteaks ; 

His  name  may  be  to  future  times  enroll'd, 

In  Estcourt's  book7,  whose  gridiron's  fram'd  of  gold. 

7  That  is,  '  be  admitted  a  member  of  The  Beaf-steak 
Club.' — Richard  Estcourf,  who  was  a  player  and  dramatic 
writer,  is  celebrated  in  the  Spectator,  as  possessed  of  a 
sprightly  wit,  and  an  easy  and  natural  politeness.  His  com- 
pany was  much  coveted  by  the  great,  on  account  of  his 
qualifications  n9 a  boon  companion.  When  the  famous  Beef- 
iieak  Club  was  first  instituted,  he  had  the  office  of  Provi- 
£iore  assigned  him  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  used  to 
wear  a  small  gridiron  of  gold  hung  about  his  neck  with  a 
een  *ilk  riband.  ^He  died  iu  the  year  1T13. 
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II    ll.lt    til'  -•      III,'   I,    <l'   ML'IlM    |0    li   f    Mill    k, 

iv  fiia  i!..it  from  ;i  w<  li-pl.ic  <i  labia  Sow. 
m  itioo,  ii  iii'  -H  t  of « 

I  ,1     .  (il    .lll.llll'd   l>\    !)iH   I 

I      If  in. in  Will  i  •     \  Dohl*  licit, 

Whote  wbolt  d  lie*  io  tome  n  cnipl  i 

Then  bj  par*  nature  <•><  ry  thing  ,^  ipoil  d, 

Bhc  kaowi  no  iii'M  th.ui  -i.  u  d,  bek'd,  K..i>t.  and 
boil'd, 

V.  In  n  ;n  t  and  iiatnir  join,  tin  '  <  tli  Cl  will  Im- 

Some  ii. ii'  rayeal, or charming  fH 

The  I. ill  tii.it  \sdiild  hii  aaanna  10  edi at 
Thai  on  the  rope  he  might  lecorehj  dance, 
From  tender  yean  eourea  bimeelfto  pains  ) 

Tii  Minimi  i 'i  parching  beat)  ami  winti  rt  i   n 
And  from  the  tin  of  wine  and  love  abetaina;      \ 
No  artist  can  hi*  hanthoy*i  stops  coauaaad, 
I  oleaj  tome  skilful  aaaett  r  form  bio  band: 
I'm  geatrj  take  then  oooki  though  m  ret  Irk  d, 
It  «•■  i  dm  do  more  to  tm  m  than  up  and  ride 
Prefi  inn  i  i-  granted  thus  anon  him  .i  fool, 
Tli.it  die ids a  pnrentfi  cluck,  or  roda  at  school. 

<  K-<  In  .  k  win  n  In 1 1, and  u.n i It  lis  bek'd,  lOOM 

But  'tis  with  an  intention  nun  should  boy. 
Othera  aboond  with  such  a  plenti  ou  '-tore, 
That,  if  you'll  kt  tin  in  treat,  thej  H  ark  on  more  ; 
And  'tis  the  \a^t  ambition  oi  their  soul, 

To  see  their  port  adinii'd,  and  table  full. 

But  then,  amidst  that  cringing  farming  crowd, 

Who  talk  so  very  much,  and  laugh  so  loud, 
Who  with  such  grace  hi-  honour's  actions  praise, 
How  well  he  fences,  dances,  sings,  and  plays, 
Tell  him  his  livery's  rich,  his  chariot's  line, 
How  choice  his  meat,  and  delicate  his  wiue  ; 
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Surrounded  thus,  how  should  the  youth  descry 
The  happiness  of  friendship  from  a  lie? 
Friends  act  with  cautious  temper  when  sincere; 
But  flattering  impudence  is  void  of  care  : 
So  at  an  Irish  funeral  appears 
A  train  of  drabs  with  mercenary  tears; 
Who,  wringing  oft  their  hands,  with  hideous  moan. 
Know  not  his  name  for  whom  they  seem  to  groan  ; 
While  real  grief  with  silent  steps  proceeds, 
And  love  unfeign'd  with  inward  passion  bleeds. 
Hard  fate  of  wealth  !  Were  lords  as  butchers  wise, 
They  from  their  meat  would  banish  all  the  flies! 
The  Persian  kings,  with  wine  and  massy  bowl, 
Search'd  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul ; 
That  so  laid  open,  no  one  might  pretend, 
Unless  a  man  of  worth,  to  be  their  friend. 
But  now  the  guests  their  patrons  undermine; 
And  slander  them,  for  giving  them  their  wine. 
Great  men  have  dearly  thus  companions  bought :  } 
Unless  by  these  instructions  they'll  be  taught,      f 
They  spread  the  net,  and  will  themselves  be  I 
caught.  j 

Were  Horace,  that  great  master,  now  alive, 

A  feast  with  wit  and  judgment  he'd  contrive. 

As  thus : — Supposing  that  you  would  rehearse 

A  labour' d  work,  and  every  dish  a  verse; 

He'd  say,  '  Mend  this,  and  t'other  line,  and  this.' 

If  after  trial  it  were  still  amiss, 

He'd  bid  you  give  it  a  new  turn  of  face, 

Or  set  some  dish  more  curious  in  its  place. 

If  you  persist,  he  would  not  strive  to  move 

A  passion  so  delightful  as  self-love. 

We  should  submit  our  treats  to  critics'  view, 

And  every  prudent  cook  should  read  Bossu. 
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Judgment  provides  the  meat  in  season  tit. 
Which  l)>  the  geains  dress'd,  it^  sauce  is  pit 

I  bet  t  fof  nit  ii,   Dttdding  for  youth  .ind  .  . 

Come  up  to  tin'  decorum  of  the  v* 
The  critic  itrikei  oof  all  that  is  notjott, 
\nd  n>  i  \  ii  m  the  botler  chip*  bis  crust* 
Poeti  ind  postrj  eooka  will  \»  lb 
Since  both  of  them  t h«  ir  images  n  nsf  u. 
I  bimem  from  ii'»  poefi  fam  h    fl  ru  : 
The  cook  contrives  his  shapes  in  real  dough. 

When  tin  th  commands,  there's  no  man  can  offend 
That  with  a  mod<  si  love  corrects  bis  friend, 
Though  'in  m  toasting  ln<  id,  <>i  bottering  p< 
So  the  i 'i'1  "['  i .  kindness,  cose. 

But  why  should  vi  ireprovi  when  faults  are  ■sail? — 
Because  ti>  Km  ttet  t<>  have  none  at  all. 
in.  re's ofl  'i  thing -  that  stem  the  least 

\i;.l  our  most  trifling  follies  raise  the  jest 
'  i~  by  his  i  lean  ok  nasi  pfe  i 

A  kitchen  will  admit  of  no  disease. 
The  fowler  and  the  bontsman  both  may  mn 
imidst  that  dirt  which  In-  must  oicerj  sfann. 
Empedoctes,  ■  sage  of  old  would  raise 
A  name  immortal  by  nnmnsjl  WSrj 
At  last  bis  lam  \>  ■■  grew  to  rerj  odd, 

He  thought  by  ruasttng  to  he  made  a  god  : 
Though  tat,  he  leapt  with  his  unwieldy  stuff 

In  /Etna's  flames,  so  t>>  have  fire  enough. 

Were  my  cook  fat,  and  I  a  stander-by, 
I'd  rather  than  himself  bis  fish  should  fty. 

There  are  some  persons  so  excessive  rude, 
That  to  yonr  private  table  they'll  intrude. 
In  vain  you  fly,  in  vain  pretend  to  tat ; 
Turn  like  a  fox,  they'll  catch  you  at  the  last. 
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You  must,  since  bars  and  doors  are  no  defence, 

Ev'n  quit  your  house  as  in  a  pestilence. 

Be  quick,  nay  very  quick,  or  he'll  approach, 

And,  as  you're  scampering,  s^o p  you  in  j  our  coach, 

Then  think  of  all  your  sins,  and  you  wilt  3;  e 

How  right  your  guilt  and  punishment  agree  : 

Perhaps  no  tender  pity  could  prevail 

But  you  would  throw  some  debtor  into  gaol. 

Now  mark  the'  effect  of  this  prevailing  curse, 

You  are  detained  by  something  that  is  worse. 

Were  it  in  my  election,  I  should  choose 
To  meet  a  ravenous  wolf  or  bear  got  loose: 
He'll  eat  and  talk,  and  talking  still  will  eat, 
No  quarter  from  the  parasite  you'll  get; 
But,  like  a  leech  well  tix'd,  he'll  suck  what's  good  ; 
And  never  part  till  satisfied  with  blood. 


THE  rVRMETARY, 

Jk  VERY  INNOCENT  AND  HARMLESS  POEM  \ 

IX  THREE  CANTOS. 

First  Printed  in  1699. 

PREFACE. 

The  author  of  the  following  poem  maybe  thought 
to  write  for  fame,  and  the  applause  of  the  town  : 
but  he  wholly  disowns  it ;  for  he  writes  only  for 

1  Written  to  please  a  gentleman  who  thought  nothing 
smooth  or  lofty  could  be  written  upon  a  mean  subject;  but 
had  no  intent  of  making  any  reflection  upon  '  The  Dispen- 
sary,' which  has  deservedly  gained  a  lasting  reputation. 
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the   public   good,  tin-   bem  tit   of  his  fount  in  ,  md 

the  manufacture  of  EagkuHl.    It  is  well  known, 

th.it  urnr,    MMfOfJ  haw  often,  at    the    | >i« "  .<l-\;ik1, 

refreshed  themselves  with  barley-broth  in  a  morn- 
ing, which  baa  bad  .1  rerj  solid  influence  on  their 

counsi  la ;  it  i>  therefore  hoped  ih.it  other  i 
iii.i\  use  i'  with  the  like  success.    No  man  can  he 
ignorant,  bow  ot'  late  yem  nd  tea  in  a 

morning  baa  pr<  taili  'I  ;  nay,  cold  waters  have  ob- 
tained their  commendation;  and  wells  are  sprung 
up  from  Acton  to  Islington,  and  cross  the  water 

to  Lambeth.     These  liquors  have  several  eminent 

champions  ot'  all  professions.  Hut  there  have  not 
been  wanting  persons,  in  all  ages,  that  bave  shown 

a  tine  love  lor  their  country,  and  the  prop 

of  it,  aa  wat(  r-gruel,  milk-porridge,  ricc-mi;k,  and 

especially  rarmetar)  both  with  plums  and  without. 

To  this  end,  several  worthy  persons  have  encou- 
raged the  eating  such  wholesome  diet  in  the  morn- 
ing j  and,  that  the  poor  may  he  provided,  they 
have  desired  several  matrons  to  stand  at  Smithlield- 
bars,  Leadcnhall-marki  t.  Stocks-market,  and  divers 
Other  noted  places  in  the  city,  especially  at  Fleet- 
ditch  ;  there  to  dispense  rarmetar}  to  labourmg 
people,  and  the  poor,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  three- 
halfpence  and  two-pence  a  dish,  which  is  not  dear, 
the  plums  being  considered. 

The  places  are  generally  styled  furmctaries,  be- 
cause that  food  has  got  the  general  esteem  ;  but 
that  at  Fleet-ditch  1  take  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and  therefore  I  have  styled  it,  '  The 
Furmetary  ,'  and  could  easily  have  bad  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  usefuluess  of  this  furmetary,  signed  by 
several  eminent  carmen,  gardeners,  journeymen- 
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tailors,  and  basket-women,  who  liave  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  in  case 
the  coffee-houses  should  proceed  to  oppose  it. 

I  have  thought  this  a  very  proper  subject  for  an 
heroic  poem  ;  and  endeavoured  to  be  as  smooth 
in  my  verse,  and  as  inoffensive  in  my  character,  as 
was  possible.  It  is  my  case  with  Lucretius,  that 
I  write  upon  a  subject  not  treated  of  by  the  an- 
cients. But, *  the  greater  labour,  the  greater  glory.' 

Virgil  had  a  Homer  to  imitate :  but  I  stand  upon 
my  own  legs,  without  any  support  from  abroad. 
I  therefore  shall  have  more  occasion  for  the  reader's 
favour,  who,  from  the  kind  acceptance  of  this,  may 
expect  the  description  of  other  furmetaries  about 
this  city,  from  his  most  humble  servant, 

AND  PER  SE  AND. 

CANTO  I. 

No  sooner  did  the  grey-ey'd  morning  peep, 

And  yawning  mortals  stretch  themselvesfrom  sleep; 

Finders  of  gold  were  now  but  newly  past, 

And  basket-women  did  to  market  haste  ; 

The  watchmen  were  but  just  returning  home, 

To  give  the  thieve  s  more  liberty  to  roam  ; 

When  from  a  hill  by  growing  beams  of  light, 

A  stately  pile  was  offer'd  to  the  sight ; 

Three  spacious  doors  let  passengers  go  through, 

And  distant  stones  did  terminate  their  view  : 

Just  here,  as  ancient  poets  sing,  there  stood 

The  noble  palace  of  the  valiant  Lnd  ; 

His  image  now  appears  in  Portland  stone, 

Each  side  supported  by  a  godlike  son  ' : 

1  Ludgate  was  built  1586, and  ornamented  with  tuc  statues 
of  Kins  l-ud  a»d  i^is  two  sons. 
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Hut,  iin<!<  inr.itli,  ;i!i  tin    tlin  8  In-,  ) 

In  li\  i  i  •.<  n  upon  ,i  ngtt, 

u'hii  ii  ibon -  the  wag  tn  .iir,  bol  > 

M  ,i  plio    .  uctos'd  nmIIi  iron  ku  -. 
Wli.  n    ni.in\   imul  il-  ciii-i    their  cruel  Itnilj 

w  ii>  n  brought  l>\  usurers  into  ditti  M, 
I'm  basins,  little,  'till  must  live  <Mi  leu 
altera  Avarice  then  keepi  tin-  reh  ntlesa  d 

And  liuls  i  .nil  \M<  tcfa  «'•  nulls   In-  pom. 

Hence  Hang*  t  rises,  dissnailj  be  itsJka, 
Ami  takes  <  arii  tingle  prisonei  in  lu>  uralks  ■ 
'\  in-  iliitv  dotx .  die  mengrc  room 
Holds  up  ln>  bones,  md  thus  begin  lu^  praj 
■  'I'liun,  Goddess   Famiue,  thai    ftwl  njnd  n 
gbts, 
Willi  parching liett bj  day,  ind  itorn  b 

AsSttl  mi    BOH  :    »<»  many  BUMS  !)••  thine, 

Ami  ihomli  nf  orphans  si  thj  sJtars  pun- 1 
Long  mtj  thj  i'  ign  cootinne  on  each  ■bore, 
win  i'  and  plenrj  n  ign'd  I"  I 

I  inii»t  confer,  tli.it  to  ti:\  gracious  bond 
I  w  dowi  ow<  .  rii.it  ire  ■(  mj  coonnnnd  ; 
I  joj  tu  benr  then  nomeroni  cbiidrena  a  lei . 

Ami  Mess  tin   |mi\m  i ,  to  I'mil  they've  no  supplier. 

I  thank  thee  foi  those  mart]  i\  ivho  would  Bee    ) 
From  mperstitioni  rites  rod  tyranny,  [- 

And  find  their  fata  m  i  I  reward  m  inc.  ) 

lint  'tis  with  much  hunulit\  1  own 

That  generous  ravom  you  bare  lately  shown, 

When  men, that  bra\  el\  have  their  country  serv'd,  ^ 

Receiv'd  the  just  reward  that  they  desetVe\        > 

And  are  prefei'd  to  rue,  and  shall  be  starv'd.        ) 
I  can,  hut  with  regret,  I  can  despise 
Innumerable  of  the  London  crnrs, 
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When  pease,  and  mackarel,  with  their  harsher  sound, 
The  tender  organs  of  my  ears  confound ; 
But  that  which  makes  my  projects  all  miscarry, 
Is  this  inhuman,  fatal  Furmetary. 

'  Not  far  from  hencejust  by  the  bridge  of  Fleet, 
With  spoons  and  porringers,  and  napkin  neat, 
A  faithless  Syren  doea  entice  the  sense,  "^ 

By  fumes  of  viands,  which  she  does  dispense        > 
To  mortal  stomachs,  for  rewarding  pence ;  ) 

Whilst  each  man's  earliest  thoughts  would  banish  me, 
WTio  have  no  other  oracle  but  thee.' 


CANTO  II. 

Whilst  snch-like  prayers  keen  hunger  would  ad- 
vance, 
Fainting  and  weakness  threw  him  in  a  trance  : 
Famine  took  pity  on  her  careful  slave, 
And  kindly  to  him  this  assistance  gave. 
She  took  the  figure  of  a  thin  parch'd  maid,  1 

Who  many  years  had  for  a  husband  staid  ; 
And  coming  near  to  Hunger,  thus  she  said  :  \ 

1  My  darling  son,  whilst  peace  and  plenty  smile, 
And  happiness  would  overrun  this  isle, 
I  joy  to  see,  by  this  thy  present  care, 
I've  still  some  friends  remaining  since  the  war  : 
In  spite  of  us,  A  does  on  venison  feed, 
And  bread  and  butter  is  for  B  decreed  ; 
C  D  combines  with  E  F's  generous  soul, 
To  pass  their  minutes  with  the  sparkling  bowlj 
H  I's  good  nature,  from  his  endless  store,  } 

Is  still  conferring  blessings  on  the  poor,  > 

For  none,  except  'tis  K;  regards  them  more.       j 


ir\J,  beautiful,  and  gay,      } 
!,  and  sometimes  with  pliiy ,  > 

still  the'approachiug  day.  J 
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L,  INI,  N,  O.  P,  Q,  is  vainly  great, 

And  squanders  half  his  substance  in  a  treat, 

Nice  eating  by  R,  S,  is  understood  ; 

T's  supper,  though  but  little,  yet  is  good  ; 

U's  conversation's  equal  to  his  wine, 

You  sup  with  \V,  whene'er  you  dine  : 

X,  Y,  and  Z,  hat i tig  to  be  contin'd, 

Ramble  to  the  next  eating-bouse  they  find  ; 

Pleasant,  good-hunioui'd,  beautiful,  and  gay, 

Sometimes  with  music, 

Prolong  their  plcasur* ■.« 

And  per  se  And  alone,  as  poets  use, 

The  starving  dictates  of  my  rules  pursues  ; 

No  swinging  coachman  does  afore  him  shine,      "> 

Nor  has  he  any  constant  place  to  dine,  > 

But  all  his  notions  of  a  meal  are  mine.  3 

Haste,  haste,  to  him  a  blessing  give  from  me, 

And  bid  him  write  sharp  things  on  Furnu  ti>. 

But  I  would  have  thee  to  CoffedrO  go, 

And  let  Tobacco  too  thy  business  know; 

With  famous  Teedrums  in  this  case  advise, 

Rely  on  SttgO,  who  is  always  wise. 

Amidst  such  counsel,  banish  all  despair; 

Trust  me,  you  shall  succeed  in  this  affair : 

That  project  which  they  Furmetary  call, 

Before  next  breakfast-time  shall  surely  fall  P 

This  said,  she  quickly  vanish'd  in  a  wind 
Had  long  within  her  body  been  contin'd. 
Thus  Hercules,  when  he  his  mistress  found, 
Soon  knew  her  by  her  scent,  and  by  her  sound. 
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CANTO  III. 

Hunger  rejoic'd  to  hear  the  bless'd  command, 
That  Furmetary  should  no  longer  stand  ; 
With  speed  he  to  CotFedro's  mansion  Dies, 
And  bids  the  palerfac'd  mortal  quickly  rise. 

1  Arise,  my  friend  ;  tor  upon  thee  do  wait 
Dismal  events  and  prodigies  of  fate  ! 
5Tis  break  of  day,  thy  sooty  broth  prepare, 
And  all  thy  other  liquors  for  a  war: 
Rouse  up  Tobacco,  whose  delicious  sight, 
Illuminated  round  with  beams  of  light, 
To  my  impatient  mind  will  cause  delight. 
How  will  he  conquer  nostrils  that  presume 
To  stand  the'  attack  of  his  impetuous  fume ! 
Let  handsome  Teedrums  too  be  call'd  to  arms, 
For  he  has  courage  in  the  midst  of  charms : 
Sago  with  counsel  tills  his  wakeful  brains, 
But  then  his  wisdom  countervails  his  pains ; 
' Tis  he  shall  be  your  guide,  he  shall  effect 
That  glorious  conquest  which  we  all  expeet : 
The  brave  Hectorvus  shall  command  this  force  ;  ^ 
He'll  meet  Tubcarrio's  foot,  or,  whic(h  is  worse,  > 
Oppose  the  fury  of  Carmanniel's  horse.  } 

For  his  reward,  this  he  shall  have  each  day, 
Drink  coffee,  then  stmt  out,  and  never  pay.' 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  grandees  were  met, 
And  round  news-papers  in  full  order  set. 
Then  Sago,  rising,  said,  '  I  hope  you  hear 
Hunger's  advice  with  an  obedient  ear ; 
Our  great  design  admits  of  no  delay, 
Famine  commands,  and  we  must  all  obey : 
That  Syren,  which  does  Furmetary  keep, 
Long  since  is  risen  from  the  bands  of  sleep ; 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Her  spoons  and  porringers,  \%  1 1 1 1  art  display'd, 
Manj  of  Hunger's  subject  have  betrav'oV 

1  To  anus,'  Hectorvua  cried:  '  Coffedro  sioutj 
Issue  forth  liqpor  from  thy  scalding  spool !' 

Great  Qoe-ond  all-i  gives  the  fu.-.t  alarms; 
r;  b(  ii  each  man  snatches  up  offensive  arms; 
To  Ditch  of  Fleel  courageously  they  run, 
Quicker  than  thought ;  the  battle  is  begun: 
Hectorvos  first  Tnbcarrio  docs  attack, 
And  by  surprise  soon  lays  aim  on  hi-*  back; 
Thirsto  and  Drowtbo  then,  approaching  near, 
Soon  overthrow  two  magazines  of  beer; 

The  innocent  \vrena  little  thought 

That  all  these  arms  against  herself  were  brought 

Nor  that  in  her  defence  the  drink  w;i^  spilt  : 

How  could  she  fear,  that  never  yet  Itueii  uuilt? 
Her  fragrant  juice,  and  her  delicious  plums, 
She  does  duppnst  <  with  gold  upon  her  thumbs)  . 

Virgins  and  youths  around  her  stood  ;  she  sate, 
Euviron'd  with  a  wooden  chair  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tobacco  strives  to  vex 
A  numerous  squadron  of  the  tender  SOX  . 
What   with  strong  smoke,  and  with  his  stronger 

breath, 
He  funks  Ba>ketia  and  her  son  to  death. 

Cotifedro  then,  with  Teedrums  and  the  band 
Who  carried  scalding  liquors  in  their  hand, 
Throw  watery  ammunition  in  their  eyes; 
On  which  Syrena's  party  frighten'd  flies  : 
Carmannio  straight  drives  up  a  bulwark  strong, 
And  horse  opposes  to  Cotfedro's  thiomr. 
Coledrivio  stands  for  bright  Syrena's  guard, 
And  all  her  rallied  forces  are  prepar'd ; 
Carmannio  then  to  Teedrums'  squadron  makes, 
And  the  lean  mortal  by  the  buttons  takes; 
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Not  Teedrums'  arts  Carmannio  could  beseech, 
But  his  rough  valour  throws  him  in  the  ditch, 
Syrena,  though  surpris'd,  resolv'd  to  be 
The  great  Bonduca  of  her  Furmetry : 
Before  her  throne  courageously  she  stands, 
Managing  ladles-full  with  both  her  bands. 
The  numerous  plums  like  bail-shot  flew  about, 
And  Plenty  soon  dispers'd  the  meagre  rout. 

So  have  I  seen,  at  fair  that's  nam'd  from  Horn, 
Many  a  ladle's  blow  by  prentice  borne ; 
In  vain  he  strives  their  passions  to  assuage, 
With  threats  would  frighten,with  soft  words  eigage ; 
Until,  through  milky  gauntlet  soundly  beat, 
His  prudent  heels  secure  a  quick  retreat. 

•  Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis; 
Nee  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas!' 


MULLY  OF  MOUNTOWN1. 

rFIRST  PRINTED  IN  1704. 

Mountown  !  thou  sweet  retreat  from  Dublin  cares. 
Be  famous  for  thy  apples  and  thy  pears  ; 
For  turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  beans,  and  pease  ; 
For  Peggy's  butter,  and  for  Peggy's  cheese. 
May  clouds  of  pigeons  round  about  thee  fly ! 
But  condescend  sometimes  to  make  a  pie. 
May  fat  geese  gaggle  with  melodious  voice, 
And  ne'er  want  gooseberries  or  apple-sauce  ! 

1  It  was  taken  for  a  state  poem,  and  to  liave  many  myste- 
ries in  it;  though  it  was  only  made,  as  well  as  '  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,'  for  country  diversion.  Mountown  was  a 
pleasant  villa  to  the  south  of  Dublin,  near  the  sea*. 
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Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chickt  n  m  th\  | 
And  be  thy  turki  \s  DUMroW  H  lli>  li   I 
May  thy  black  pigs  lie  warm  in  liti! 
And  have  no  thought  to  grieve  then  till  tin  | 
Mountown  I   tin    Miim\  BMMl  di  licious  theme; 
Oil !   may  th\  codlins  imt  swim  in  cream  ! 
The  nip  and  straw  ben  its  in  finurdeaux  drown 
To  add  ■  Milder  tincture  to  their  own  ! 
Thy  white-wine,  Niger,  milk,  together  club. 

To  make  that  gentle  Hand  —  lyllabub. 

Thj  tart*  to  tarts,  eheeaecairea  to  caeca*  ■!  •  * 

To  spoil  the  relish  of  the  flowing  nine. 
Hut  to  the  lading  palate  bring  relief, 
Bv  thy  W  estphahau  ham,  Off  Belgk  beef  , 
And,  to  complete  thy  Ueannf*,  in  a  word. 
May  still  thy  .soil  be  generous  as  its  lord   . 

Oh1  Peggy,  Peggy,  when  tboa  gocst  to  bn  w, 

Consider  well  what  you're  about  to  do  , 

Be  » ••■iv  wise,  very  sedately  think 
That  what  you're  going  now  to  make  is  eYrafc  . 
(  i  i  rider  who  must  drink  lhat  drink  ;  and  then, 
What  *tis  to  have  the  praise  of  famed  men  : 
For  surely,  Peggy,  while  that  drink  docs  last, 

'Tis  Peggy  will  be  toasted  <>r  iftsgnic'd. 

Then,  if  thy  ale  in  gloat  thou  would'st  confine, 
To  make  its  sparkling  rays  in  beauty  shine, 
Let  thy  clean  bottle  be  entirely  dry,  ^ 

Lest  a  white  substance  to  the  sin  face  fly,  > 

And,  floating  then  ,  disturb  the  curious  eye.        3 
Dot  this  great  maxim  must  be  understood, 
'  Be  sure,  nay  very  sure,  thy  cork  be  good!' 

Iqdge  Upton. 
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Then  future  ages  shall  of  Peggy  tell, 

That  nymph  that  brew'd  and  bottled  ale  so  well. 

How  fleet  is  air !  how  many  things  have  breath, 
Which  iu  a  moment  they  resign  to  death; 
Depriv'd  of  light,  and  all  their  happiest  state, 
Not  by  their  fault,  but  some  o'er-ruhng  fate  ! 
Although  fair  flowers,  that  justly  might  invite, 
Are  crop'd,  nay  torn  away,  for  man's  delight ; 
Yet  still  those  flowers,  alas  !  can  make  no  moan, 
Nor  has  Narcissus  now  a  power  to  groan ! 
But  all  those  things  which  breathe  in  different  frame, 
By  tie  of  common  breath,  man's  pity  claim. 
A  gentle  lamb  has  rhetoric  to  plead,  ^ 

And,  when  she  sees  the  butcher's  knife  decreed,  C 
Her  voice  entreats  him  not  to  make  her  bleed  :  ) 
But  cruel  gain,  and  luxury  of  taste, 
With  pride,  still  lays  man's  fellow  mortals  waste  : 
What  earth  and  waters  breed,  or  air  inspires, 
Man  for  his  palate  fits  by  torturing  fires. 

Mully,  a  cow,  sprung  from  a  beauteous  race, 
With  spreading  front,did  Monntown's  pasture  grace, 
Gentle  she  was,  and,  with  a  gentle  stream, 
Each  morn  and  night  gave  milk  that  equal'd  cream. 
Offending  none,  of  none  she  stood  in  dread, 
Much  less  of  persons  which  she  daily  fed: 
i  But  innocence  cannot  itself  defend 
^-Gainst  treacherous  arts,  veil'd  with  the  name  of 
friend,' 

Robin  of  Derbyshire,  whose  temper  shocks 
The  constitution  of  his  native  rocks  ; 
Born  in  a  place  3,  which,  if  it  once  be  nam'd, 
Would  make  a  blushing  modesty  asham'd  : 

s  The  Devil's  Arse  of  Peak,  described  by  Hobbes  in  his 
poem  '  De  MirabUibus  P^cti.' 
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He  with  indulgent  »•  kindly  did  "i>i«ur 

To  make  poor  Mully  ln»  peculiar  cue  ; 
Bot  inwardly  this  sullen  churlish  thief 
Had  all  his  mind  plac'd  upon  Muliy's  beef; 
His  fancy  fed  on  her;  and  tons  he'd  cry, 

'  Mully,  as  sine  a-  I  in  alive,  you  die  ! 

IV  a  brave  cow.  O,  sirs,  when  Christmas  conies. 
These   shins   .shall  make   the    porridge  grae'd  with 

plums  ; 
Then,  midst  our  cups,  whilst  wr  profusely  dinr, 
This  blade  shall  enter  deep  in  Mully  >  chine. 
What  ribs,  what  rumps,  what  bak'd,  hoil'd,  stevv'd, 

and  roast  ' 
There  shan't  one  single  tripe  of  her  be  lost!' 
When  Peggy,  nymph  ofMonntown,  heard  these 
bo  nods, 
She  griev'd  to  hear  of  Muliy's  future  wounds. 
4  What  crime  (said  she)  has  gentle  Mully  done? 
Witness  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, 

That  knows  what  milk  she  Constantly  would  i^ivo  ! 

Let  that  quench  Robin's  rage,  and  Mully  live.' 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  ns'd  to  slush 
The  vigorous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash, 
To  Peggy's  side  inclin'd  ;  for  'twas  well  known 
How  well  he  lov'd  those  cattle  of  his  own. 

Then  Teience  spoke,  oraculous  and  sly,  \ 

He'd  neither  giant  the  question  nor  deny  ;  f 

Pleading  for,  milk,  his  thoughts  were  on  iniuce-  f 
pie:  ; 

But  all  his  arguments  so  dubious  were, 
That  .Mully  thence  had  neither  hopes  nor  fear. 
'  You've  spoke,  (says  Robin)  but  now,  let  me 
tell  ye, 
'Tis.not  fair  spoken  words  that  fill  the  belly  : 
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Padding  and  beef  I  love ;  and  cannot  stoop 
To  recommend  your  bonny-clapper  soup. 
Yon  say  she's  innocent :  but  what  of  that  ? 
Tis  more  thau  crime  sufficient  that  she's  fat  ! 
And  that  whichris  prevailing  in  this  case 
Is,  there's  another  cow  to  fill  her  place. 
And,  granting  Mully  to  have  milk  in  store, 
Yet  still  this  other  cow  will  give  us  more. 
She  dies.' — Stop  here,  my  Muse :  forbear  the  rest ! 
And  veil  that  grief  which  cannot  be  express'd  ! 


ORPHEUS  AND  EUR  YD  WE. 

FIRST  PRINTED  IN  1704. 

As  poets  say,  one  Orpheus  went 

To  hell  upon  an  odd  intent. 

First  tell  the  story,  then  let's  know, 

If  any  one  will  do  so  now. 
This  Orpheus  was  a  jolly  boy, 

Born  long  before  the  siege  of  Troy  ; 

His  parents  found  the  lad  was  sharp, 

And  taught  him  on  the  Irish  harp  ; 

And,  when  grown  fit  for  marriage-life. 

Gave  him  Eurydice  for  wife ; 

And  they,  as  soon  as  match  was  made, 

Set  up  the  ballad-singing  trade. 

The  cunning  varlet  could  devise, 
For  country  folks,  ten  thousand  lies  ; 
Affirming  all  those  monstrous  things 
Were  done  by  force  of  harp  and  strings} 
Could  make  a  tiger  in  a  trice 
Tame  as  a  cat,  and  catch  your  micej 
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Could  make  a  lion's  «  OSTSjgl   flag, 
Ami  Straight  could  animate  a  stag, 

Ami,  by  1 1  it-  help  «>t  pleasing  ditties, 

Make  millstom  I  nm,  ami  build  up  cities  , 

Each  bad  the  use  <>»  fluent  toi 
It'  Due  m  nM(  (I,  ( hrpheus  MUg) 
Ami  10,  by  discord  a i      Dl  strife) 
Conpos*d  out'  harmony  of  Ufa; 
Ami  thus,  as  all  their  matters  stood, 
They  get  an  houesl  livelihood 

Happy  were  n  trials,  could  they  be 
Prom  any  Midden  danger  free  I 
Happy  were  poets,  could  their soag 

The  treble  tin  tad  aftifc  prolong  ! 

Bat,  SS  tl  > ■■<    two  went  -trolling  on, 
Poor  DlC         -e    DC  ot  lift  Was  dune  : 

Au  .y  li  i  tit  i  ting  I  ream  most  flyf 
Yet  no  one  lusows  wherefore,  or  why 

r  i'  lajneutation, 
T«»  all  that  knew  her  in  her  station; 

Hi  \     i  isk  she  was  still  to  ad\  ancc 

•  pun,  bjm  lead  the  dunce, 
In  ev<  j  tun      baerve  ber  thrill, 
Sing  on,  yel  <  bange  the  money  still. 

Orpin  .i>  be  A  knew  what  loss  he  had, 
Am!,  thinking  on't,  tell  almost  mad, 
And  iti  despair  to  Linus  ran, 
Who  was  estt   in  (I  a  eonning-man  j 

■  i>.  again  mu.>t  Dice  have, 
Or  else  be  buried  in  her  grave.' 

Quoth  Linus, 4  Soft,  retrain  your  sorrow 
What  fails  to-day,  may  speed  to-morrow. 
Thank  you  the  gods  for  whate'er  happens, 
Eut  don't  rail  out  with  your  fat  capons. 
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'Tis  many  an  honest  man's  petition, 
That  he  may  be  in  your  condition. 
If  such  a  blessing  might  be  had, 
To  change  a  living  wife  for  dead, 
I'd  be  your  chapman  ;  nay,  I'd  do't,' 
Though  I  gave  forty  pounds  to  boot. 
Consider  first,  you  save  her  diet ; 
Consider  next,  you  keep  her  quiet : 
For,  pray,  what  was  she  all  along, 
Except  the  burden  of  your  song  ? 
What,  though  your  Dice's  under  ground  ; 
Yet  many  a  woman  may  be  found, 
Who,  in  your  gains  if  she  may  part  take, 
Trust  me,  will  quickly  make  your  heart  ach  : 
Then  rest  content,  as  widowers  should — 
The  gods  best  know  what's  for  our  good !' 

Orpheus  no  longer  could  endure 
Such  wounds  where  he  expected  cure  : 

'  Is't  possible !  (cried  he)  and  can  > 

That  noble  creature,  married-man,  C 

In  such  a  cause  be  so  profane  ?  j 

I'll  fly  thee  far  as  I  would  Death, 
Who  from  my  Dice  took  her  breath.' 

Which  said,  he  soon  outstrip!  the  wind, 
Whilst  puffing  Boreas  lag'd  behind  ; 
And  to  Urganda's  cave  he  came, 
A  lady  of  prodigious  fame, 
Whose  hollow  eyes  and  hopper  breech 
Made  common  people  call  her  witch  j 
Down  at  her  feet  he  prostrate  lies, 
With  trembling  heart  and  blubber'd  eyes. 

'  Tell  me,  (said  he)  for  sure  you  know 
The  powers  above,  and  those  below, 
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Where  does  Eurydice  remain? 
How  shall  1  fetch  In  i  back  .; 

She  Bmilinglj  replied,  '  I'll  tell  ) 

This  easHj  without  I  ipell ! 
The  wife  yon  look  for's  gone  to  hell- 
Nay,  never  itart,  man,  for  'tis  y<> ,  ) 
Except  one  ill-bred  wife  or  two, 
The  fashion  i-,  for  all  to  go. 
Not  that  she  will  be  dann'd ,  n<  \  r  feai 
r>nt  she  maj  g<  t  preferment  there. 
Indeed,  -In-  might  be  fried  in  pitch, 
It'  -lit  had  been  ■  hitter  bitch  , 
If  she  had  leapt  athwart  a  sword, 
And  Afterwards  had  broke  ber  wont 
But  yoor  Eurydice,  poor  soul ! 
w  ,i-  a  gbocVnatufM  harmless  fool 
Exci  pt  .1  little  oat <•  i  wauling, 
\\  as  always*  painful  in  her  calling  ; 
\iul,  1  dare  tubt  old  Pluto  fort, 
Mir  will  find  t".i\  our  in  lii.s  court  i 

But  then  to  fetch  her  lurk,  I h.it  -Irll 

Remains,  and  maj  be  past  my  skill; 

For,  'tH  too  sad  a  tiling  to  jest  on, 

You're  the  firSt  man  e'er  ask*d  the  question 

For  husbands  are  such  selfish  elves, 

They  rare  for  little  but  tli»  mstlv<  B. 
And  then  one  rogue  cries  to  another. 
"  Since  this  wife's  gone,  e'en  get  anotln  i 
Though  most  men  let  such  thoughts  aloiM 
And  swear  they've  had  enough  of  one. 
But,  since  you  are  so  kind  to  Dice, 
Follow  the  course  which  I  advise  ye  ; 
E'en  go  to  hell  yourself,  and  try 
The'  effect  of  music's  harmony ; 
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For  you  will  hardly  find  a  friend, 

Whom  you  in  such  a  case  might  send  : 

Besides,  their  Proserpine  has  heen 

The  briskest  dancer  on  the  green, 

Before  old  Pluto  ravish'd  her  ;  } 

Took  her  to  hell — and  you  may  swear,  > 

She  had  but  little  music  there  ;  3 

For,  since  she  last  beheld  the  sun, 

Her  merry  dancing  days  are  done  : 

She  has  a  colt's-tooth  still,  I  warrant, 

And  will  not  disapprove  your  errand. 

Then  your  request  does  reason  seem, 

For  what's  one  siugle  ghost  to  them  ? 

Though  thousand  phantoms  should  invade  ye, 

Pass  on — Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady  ! 

The  bold  a  way  will  find,  or  make  ; 

Remember,  'tis  for  Dice's  sake.' 

Nothing  pleas'd  Orpheus  half  so  well, 
As  news  that  he  must  go  to  hell. 
The'  impatient  wight  long'd  to  be  going, 
As  most  folks  seek  their  own  undoing ; 
Ne'er  thought  of  what  he  left  behind  ; 
Never  consider'd  he  should  find 
Scarce  any  passenger  beside 
Himself,  nor  could  he  hire  a  guide. 

1  Will  music  do't?'  cried  he, '  Ne'er  heed  : 
My  harp  shall  make  the  marble  bleed  ; 
My  harp  all  dangers  shall  remove, 
And  dare  all  flames,  but  those  of  love.' 

Then,  kneeling,  begs,  in  terms  most  civil, 
Urganda's  passport  to  the  devil. 
Her  pass  she  kindly  to  him  gave, 
Then  bade  him  'noint  himself  with  salve  ; 
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Such  as  those  h  inly  people  use, 
Who  walk  on  fire  Without  then  shoes, 

\\  ho,  on  <><•(•. ksion,  in  ;i  dark  hole 

Can  gormandize  on  lighted  charcoali 
And  drink  eight  qoarti  of  flaming  foal, 
As  men  in  fini  do  irater-grneL 

She  bade  liini  then  go  to  those  ea\- 

w  hi  re  eonjnren  keep  fair)  ^; 
Such  sort  of  creatures  as  will  bast*  y» 
A  kitchen  wench,  tor  being  m  tyf 
But,  If  she  neatly  icooi  bei  pewt<  r, 
Givehei  tin  monej  tli.it  is  duet' her. 

Orpheus  went  down  a  narrow  li 

That  was  M  ilai  k  SI  BUJ  COalj 

He  did  at  length  some  glimmering  ipj 
By  which,  at  least,  he  might  desi  rj 

Ten  thousand  little  fairy  ell 

Who  there  were  solacing  themselfe** 

All  ran  about  him,  cried,  "  Oh,  dcjr ! 
Who  thought  ta  have  seen  Orphean  hen  * 
lis  that  queen's  birth  day  which  yo  I 

And  you  air  come  as  Inekily  , 
N  on  hud  no  ballad  but  wc  bought  it, 
Paid  Dice"  when  she  little  thought  it ; 
When  you  beneath  the  ewe-tree  sat, 

We've  come,  and  alt  dane'd  round  your  hat , 
Hut  whereabouts  did  Dice*  have  yi ■? 
She  had  been  welcome,  sir,  believe  me.' 

1  These  little  chits  would  make  one  sweat 
(Quoth  Orpheus,  'twist  disdain  and  tear") 
And  dare  these  urchins  jeer  my  en> 
And  lau<*h  at  mine  and  Dice's  losses? 
Hands  orr— the  monkeys  hold  the  taster  ; 
Sirrabs,  I'm  going  to  your  master,' 
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*  Good  words,  (quoth  Oberon)  don't  flinch  ; 
For  every  time  you  stir,  I'll  pinch  ; 

Hut,  if  you  decently  sit  down, 
I'll  first  equip  you  with  a  crown ; 
Then  tor  each  dance,  and  for  each  song, 
Our  pence  a-piece  the  whole  night  long.' 

Oipheus,  who  found  no  remedy, 
Made  virtue  of  necessity ; 
Though  all  was  out  of  tune,  their  dance 
Would  only  hinder  his  advance. 
Each  note  that  from  his  fingers  fell 
Seem'd  to  he  Dice's  passing-hell ; 
At  last,  night  let  him  ease  his  crupper, 
Get  on  his  legs  to  go  to  supper. 

Quoth  Nab, '  We  here  have  strangers  seldom, 
But,  sir,  to  what  we  have  you're  welcome.' 

•  Madam,  they  seem  of  light  digestion. 
If  its  not  rude  to  ask  a  question  ; 
What  may  they  be,  fish,  flesh,  or  fruit? 
For  I  ne'er  saw  things  so  minute.' 

*  sm, 
4  A  roasted  aot,  that's  nicejy  done, 
Ky  one  small  atom  of  the  sun. 
These  are  flies'  eggs,  in  moonshine  poached  ; 
This  a  flea's  thigh  in  collops  scoteh'd, 
'Twas  hunted  yesterday  i'  th'  park, 
And  like  to'  have  'scap'd  us  in  the  dark. 
This  is  a  dish  entirely  new, 
Butterflies'  brains  dissolv'd  in  dew  ; 
These  lovers'  vows,  these  courtiers'  hopes, 
Things  to  be  eat  by  microscopes ; 
These  sucking  mites,  a  glow-worm's  heart. 
This  a  delicious  rainbow-tart !' 
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'  Madam,  I  find  they're  v  rj  nice, 

And  will  digest  within  a  trice ; 

I  sec  there's  nothing  yon  esteem, 
That's  half  so  gross  M  our  wliipt  cream; 
And  I  infer,  from  all  tl><  -<  mi  »|», 
That  socfa  light  soppt  i  hi  hheeta< 

'  But,  sir,  (said  ibeO  pefhapa  you're  dry! 

Then,  speaking  to  a  tairy  by, 

4  You've  taken  care,  my  dear  F.ndh, 

All's  ready  for  my  ratifia.' 

'  si  it , 

4  A  drop  ot'  water,  newly  torn 
Fresh  from  the  rosy-liiii:«  id  Morn  , 
A  pearl  of  milk,  that's  gentl)  press'd 
From  blooming  Hebe'l  early  breast .j 
With  half  a  one  of  Cupid's  tears, 
When  he  in  embryo  first  appears  ; 
And  honey  from  an  infant  bee  : 
Makes  liquor  for  the  gods  and  me  !' 

4  Madam,  (says  he)  ant  please  your  Grace, 
I'm  going  to  a  droughty  place  ; 
And  if  I  ant  too  bold,  pray  charge,  her, 
The  draught  I  have  be  somewhat  larger.' 

*  Fetch  me,  (said  she)  a  mighty  bowl, 
Like  Oberou's  capacious  soul, 

And  then  fill  up  the  burnish'd  gold 
With  juice  that  makes  the  Britons  bold. 
This  from  seven  barley-corns  I  drew, 
Its  years  are  seven,  and  to  the  view 
'Tis  clear,  and  spaikles  fit  for  you. 

*  But  stay 

When  I  by  fate  was  last  time  hnrl'd, 
To  act  my  pranks  in  t'  other  world, 
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I  saw  some  sparks,  as  they  were  drinking, 
With  mighty  mirth  and  little  thinking, 
Their  jests  were  supernaculum, 
And  snatch'd  the  rubies  from  each  thumb, 
And  in  this  crystal  have  them  here, 
Perhaps  you'll  like  it  more  than  beer.' 

Wine  and  late  hours  dissolv'd  the  feast, 
And  men  and  fairies  went  to  rest. 

The  bed  where  Orpheus  was  to  lie 
Was  all  stuff  d  full  of  harmony  ; 
Purling  streams  and  amorous  rills, 
Dying  sound  that  never  kills, 
Zephyrus  breathing,  love  delighting, 
Joy  to  slumber  soft  inviting, 
Trembling  sounds  that  make  no  noise, 
And  songs  to  please  without  a  voice, 
Were  mix'd  with  down  that  fell  from  Jove, 
When  he  became  a  swan  for  love. 

'Tvvas  night,  and  nature's  self  lay  dead, 
Nodding  upon  a  feather-bed  ; 
The  mountains  seem'd  to  bend  their  tops,  t 

And  shutters  clos'd  the  milliners'  shops,  C 

Excluding  both  the  punks  and  fops  ;  3 

No  ruffled  streams  to  mill  do  come, 
The  silent  tish  were  still  more  dumb; 
Look  in  the  chimney,  not  a  spark  there, 
And  darkness  did  itself  grow  darker. 

But  Orpheus  could  not  sleep  a  wink, 
He  had  too  many  things  to  think  : 
But,  in  the  dark,  his  harp  he  strung, 
And  to  the  listening  .fairies  sung. 

Prince  Prim,  who  pitied  so  much  youth 
Join'd  with  such  constancy  and  truth, 
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Soon  gave  him  thus  to  understand  : 
4  Sir,  I  last  night  receiv'd  command 

To  see  you  out  of  Fairy  Land, 

Into  the  realm  of  Nosnotbocai ; 

But  let  not  fear  of  sulphur  choke  ye  ; 

For  he's  a  fiend  of  sense  and  wit, 

And  has  yet  many  rooms  to  let.' 

As  quick  as  thought,  by  glow-worm  glimpse, 

Out  walk  the  fidler  and  the  prince. 

Tin  y  soon  arrive,  find  Bocai  brewing 

Of  claret,  for  a  vintner's  stewing. 

'  I  come  from  Obcron,'  quoth  Prince  Prim. 
1  'Tis  well,  (quoth  Bocai)  what  from  himr' 
'  Why  something  strange  ;  this  honest  man 

Had  his  wife  died  ;  now,  if  he  can, 

He  says,  he'd  have  her  back  again.' 

Then  Bocai,  smiling,  cried,  '  You  see, 

Orpheus,  you'd  better  stay  with  me. 

For,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  place, 

Although  it  has  an  ugly  face, 

If  to  its  value  it  were  sold, 

Is  worth  ten  thousand  ton  of  gold  ; 

And  very  famous  in  all  story, 

Call'd  by  the  name  of  Purgatory. 

For  when  some  ages  shall  have  run, 

And  Truth  by  Falsehood  be  undone, 

Shall  rise  the  whore  of  Babylon  j 

And  this  same  whore  shall  be  a  man^ 

Who,  by  his  lies  and  cheating,  can 

Be  such  a  trader  in  all  evil, 

As  to  outdo  our  friend  the  devil ; 

He  and  his  pimps  shall  say,  that  when 

A  man  is  dying,  thither  then 
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The  devil  comes  to  take  the  soul, 
And  carry  him  down  to  this  hole  ; 
But.  if  a  man  have  store  of  wealth, 

To  get  some  prayers  for  his  soul's  health, 

The  devil  has  then  no  more  to  do, 

But  must  be  forc'd  to  let  him  go. 

But  we  are  no  more  fools  than  they, 

Thus  to  be  bubbled  of  our  prey. 

By  these  same  pious  frauds  and  lies, 

Shall  many  monasteries  rise  : 

Friars  shall  get  good  meat  and  beer, 

To  pray  folks  out  that  ne'er  came  here  ; 

Pans,  pots,  and  kettles  shall  be  given, 

To  fetch  a  man  from  hence  to  heaven. 

Suppose  a  man  has  taken  purses, 

Or  stolen  sheep,  or  cews,  or  horses, 

And  chances  to  be  hang'd,  yon'd  cry, 

'  Let  him  be  hang'd,  and  so  good-by.' 

'  Hold,  (says  the  friar)  let  me  alone, 

He's  but  to  purgatory  gone  : 

And  if  you'll  let  our  convent  keep 
Those  purses,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep, 
The  fellow  shall  find  no  more  pain, 
Than  if  he  were  alive  again.' 

Here  Orpheus  sigh'd,  began  to  take  on,  -\ 

Cried,  '  Could  I  find  the  whore  you  spake  on,     (. 
I'd  give  him  ray  best  flitch  of  bacon  :  \ 

I'd  give  him  cake  and  sugar'd  sack, 
If  he  would  bring  my  Dice  back : 
Rather  than  she  should  longer  stay, 
I'd  find  some  lusty  man  to  pray. 
And  then  poor  Dice,  let  him  try  her, 
I  dare  say,  would  requite  the  friar.' 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Great  Nosnotbocai  smil'd  to  see 
Snch  goodness  and  simplicity  : 
Then  kindly  led  them  to  a  cell, 
An  outward  granary  of  hell ; 
A  filthy  place,  that's  seldom  swept, 
Where  seeds  of  villany  are  kept. 

*  Orpheus,  (said  he)  I'd  have  you  take 
Some  of  these  seeds  here  for  my  sake  , 
Which,  if  they  are  discreetly  hurl'd 
Throughout  the  parts  of  t'other  world, 
They  may  oblige  the  fiend  you  sue  to, 
And*  fill  the  palace  of  old  Pinto. 

<  Sow  pride-seed  uppermost ;  then  above 
Envy  and  scandal  plant  self-love. 
Here  take  revenge  and  malice  without  cause, 
And  here  contempt  of  honesty  and  lavs ; 
This  hci  seed's  anger,  and  this  hotter  lust, 
Best  sown  with  breach  of  friendship,  and  of  trust : 
These  storm,  hail,  plague,  and  tempest  seeds , 
And  this  a  quintessence  of  weeds ; 
This  the  worst  sort  of  artichoke, 
A  plant  that  Pluto  has  himself  bespoke, 

Nourish  it  well,  'tis  usefiil  treachery ; 

This  is  a  choice,  though  little  seed,  a  lie  : 

Here  take  some  now  from  these  prodigious  loads 

Of  tender  things,  that  look  like  toads  ; 

In  future  times,  these,  finely  dress'd, 

Shall  each  invade  a  prince's  breast ; 

»Tis  flattery  seed ;  though  thinly  sown,  J 

It  is  a  mighty  plant  when  grown, 

When  rooted  deep,  and  fully  blown  ; 

Now  see  these  things  like  bubbles  fly ; 

These  are  the  seeds  of  vanity. 
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Tike  tyrant  acorns,  which  will  best  advance, 
If  sown  in  eastern  climates,  or  in  France  ; 
But  these  are  things  of  most  prodigious  hopes,   ) 
They're  Jesuit-bulbs  tied  up  with  ropes,  C 

And  these  the  devil  grafts  for  future  popes,  ) 

Which  with  fanaticism  are  join'd  so  clean, 
You'd  scarce  believe  a  knife  had  pass'd  between. 
False-witness  seed  had  almost  been  forgot, 
'Twill  be  your  making,  should  there  be  a  plot : 
And  now,  dear  Orpheus,  scatter  these  but  well, 
And  you'll  deserve  the  gratitude  of  hell.' 

Quoth  Orpheus,  <  You  will  be  obey'd  } 

In  every  thing  that  you  have  said,  t 

For  mischief  is  the  poet's  trade :  C 

And  whatsoever  they  shall  bring, 
You  may  assure  yourself  I'll  sing. 
But  pray  what  poets  shall  we  have, 
At  my  returning  from  the  grave  ?' 

1  Sad  dogs,  (quoth  Bocai) — let  me  see — 
But,  since  what  I  say  cannot  shame  them, 
I'll  e'en  resolve  to  never  name  them.' 

*  But,  now,  (says  Bocai)  Sir,  you  may 
Long  to  be  going  on  your  way, 
Unless  you'll  drink  some  arsenic  claret : 
Tis  burnt,  you  see  ;  but  Sam  can  spare  it.' 

Orpheus  replied,  <  Kind  sir,  'tis  neither 
Brandy  nor  whets  that  brought  me  hither  j 
But  love,  and  I  an  instance  can  be, 
Love  is  as  hot  as  pepper'd  brandy ; 
Yet,  gentle  sir,  you  may  command 
A  tune  from  a  departing  hand ; 
The  style  and  passion  both  are  good, 
JTis  The  Three  Children  in  the  Wood: 
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He  sapj  j  and  pains  themselves  found  ease; 

For  grief?,  when  well  cxpress'd,  can  please. 

When  lie  describ'd  the  < 'liildren's  !<»<-, 
And  how  the  rohins  cover'd  thorn  with  moss : 

To  hear  the  pity  of  those  birds, 
E'en  Boeai'stears  fell  down  with  Orpheus'  words,  &c. 
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You  say  you  love  ;  repeat  again 

Repeat  the'  amazing  sound, 
Repeat  the  ease  of  all  my  pain, 

The  cure  of  every  wound. 

What  you  to  thousands  have  denied, 

To  me  you  freely  give  ; 
Whilst  I  in  humble  silence  died, 

Your  mercy  bids  me  live. 

So  upon  Latinos'  top  each  night 

Endymion  sighing  lay, 
Gaz'd  on  the  moon's  transcendent  light, 

Despair'd,  and  durst  not  pray. 

But  divine  Cynthia  saw  his  grief, 
The'  effect  of  conquering  charms  : 

Unask'd  the  goddess  brings  relief, 
And  fails  into  his  arms. 
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THE  OLD  CHEESE. 


Young  Slouch,  the  farmer,  had  a  jolly  wife, 

That  knew  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 

Whose  diligence  and  cleanliness  supplied 

The  wit  which  Nature  had  to  him  denied  : 

But  then  she  had  a  tongue  that  would  be  heard, 

And  make  a  better  man  than  Slouch  afeard. 

This  made  censorious  persons  of  the  town 

Say,  '  Slouch  could  hardly  call  his  soul  his  own :' 

For,  if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she'd  use 

To  give  him  slippers,  and  lock  up  his  shoes. 

Talking  he  lov'd,  and  ne'er  was  more  afflicted 

Than  when  he  was  disturb'd  or  contradicted : 

Yet  still  into  his  story  she  would  break 

With,  '  'Tis  not  so — pray  give  me  leave  to  speak.' 

His  friends  thought  this  was  a  tyrannic  rule, 

Not  differing  much  from  calling  of  him  fool ; 

Told  him,  he  must  exert  himself,  and  be 

In  fact  the  master  of  his  family.  [show 

He  said,  '  That  the  next  Tuesday  noon  would 
Whether  he  were  the  lord  at  home,  or  no  ; 
When  their  good  company  he  would  entreat 
To  well-brevv'd  ale,  and  clean,  if  homely,  meat.' 
With  aching  heart  home  to  his  wife  he  goes, 
And  on  his  knees  does  his  rash  act  disclose, 
And  prays  dear  Sukey,  that,  one  day  at  least, 
He  might  appear  as  master  of  the  feast. 
'  1*11  grant  your  wish,  (cries  she)  that  you  may  see 
'Twere  wisdom  to  be  govern'd  still  by  me.' 

The  guests  upon  the  day  appointed  came, 
Each  bowsy  farmer  with  his  simpering  dame. 
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'  Ho!  Sue!  (criesSlouch)whydostnotfhonappearf 
Are  these  thy  manners  when  aunt  Snap  is  here  ?' 
4  I  pardon  ask,  (says  Sue)  I'd  not  offend 
Any  my  dear  invites,  much  less  his  friend.' 

Slouch  by  his  kinsman  Gruffy  had  been  taught 
To  entertain  his  friends  with  finding  fault, 
And  make  the  main  ingredient  of  his  treat 
His  saying,  '  There  was  nothing  fit  to  eat : 
The  boil'd  pork  stinks,  the  roast  beef's  not  enough, 
The  bacon's  rusty,  and  the  hens  are  tough ; 
The  veal's  all  rags,  the  butter's  turn'd  to  oil ; 
And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil. 
'Tis  we  are  the  first  Slouches  ever  sat 
Down  to  a  pudding  without  plums  or  fat. 
What  teeth  or  stomach's  strong  enough  to  feed 
Upon  a  goose  my  grannum  kept  to  breed  ? 
Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  dress'd, 
When  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest  ? 
This  beer  is  sour  ;  'tis  musty,  thick,  and  stale, 
And  worse  than  any  thing,  except  the  ale.' 

Sue  all  this  while  many  excuses  made  :  } 

Some  things  she  own'd  :  at  other  times  she  laid  v 
The  fault  on  chance,  but  oftener  on  the  maid.      3 

Then  cheese  was  brought.    Says  Slouch,  '  This 
e'en  shall  roll : 
I'm  sure  'tis  hard  enough  to  make  a  bowl : 
This  is  skim-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go  ; 
And  this,  because  'tis  Suffolk,  follow  too.' 
But  now  Sue's  patience  did  begin  to  waste ; 
Nor  longer  could  dissimulation  last. 
'  Pray  let  me  rise,  (says  Sue)  my  dear  ;  I'll  find 
A  cheese  perhaps  may  be  to  lovy's  mind.' 
Then  in  an  entry,  standing  close,  where  he 
Alone,  and  none  of  all  his  friends,  might  see ; 
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And  brandishing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt, 
And  far  enough  on  this  occasion  smelt ; 
*.  I'll  try,  iny  joy  !  (she  cried)  if  I  can  please 
My  dearest  with  a  taste  of  his  old  cheese!' 

Slouch  turn'd  his  head,  saw  his  wife's  vigorous  hand 
Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command, 
Knew  well  the  twang ; '  Is't  the  old  cheese,  my  J 
dear?'  [swear,  (_ 

'  No  need,  no  need  of  cheese,  (cries  Slouch)  I'll  L 
I  think  I've  din'd  as  well  as  my  lord-mayor,'       ) 


THE  FISHERMAN. 

Tom  Banks  by  native  industry  was  taught 
The  various  arts  how  fishes  might  be  caught. 
Sometimes  with  trembling  reed  and  single  hair, 
And  bait  conceal'd,  he'd  for  their  death  prepare. 
With  melaucholy  thoughts  and  downcast  eyes, 
Expecting  till  deceit  had  gain'd  its  prize. 
Sometimes  in  rivulet  quick,  and  water  clear, 
They'd  meet  a  fate  more  generous  from  his  spear. 
To  basket  oft  he'd  pliant  oziers  turn, 
Where  they  might  entrance  find,  but  no  return. 
His  net  well  pois'd  with  lead  he'd  sometimes  throw, 
Encircling  thus  his  captives  all  below  : 
But,  when  he  would  a  quick  destruction  make, 
And  from  afar  much  larger  booty  take, 
He'd  through  the  stream,  where  most  descending,  set 
From  side  to  side  his  strong  capacious  net ; 
And  then  his  rustic  crew  with  mighty  poles 
Would  drive  his  prey  out  from  their  oozy  holes, 
And  so  pursue  them  down  the  rolling  flood, 
Gasping  for  breath,  and  almost  chok'd  with  mud, 
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Till  they,  of  further  passagto  quite  bereft, 
Were  in  the  mash,  with  gilts  entangled;  left. 

Trot,  who  liv'd  down  the  stream,  ne'er  thought 
his  beer 
Was  fjootl,  unless  be  had  his  water  clear. 
He  goes  to  Banks,  and  thus  begins  his  tale : 
4  Lord  !   if  yoti  knew  but  how  the  people  rail 
Tin  %  cannot  boil,  nor  wash,  nor  rinse,  they  say, 
With  water  sometimes  ink,  and  sometimes  whey, 
According  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay. 
Besides,  my  wife  these  six  months  could  not  brew, 
And  now  the  blame  of  this  all's  laid  on  you  : 
For  it  will  be  a  dismal  thing  to  think 
How  we  old  Trots  must  live,  and  have  no  drink. 
Therefore,  I  pray,  some  other  method  take 
Of  fibbing,  were  it  only  for  our  sake.' 

Saj  -  Banks,  «  I'm  sorry  it  should  be  my  lot 
Ever  to  disoblige  my  gossip  Trot : 
Yet  Tent  my  fault !  but  so  'tis  fortune  tries  one, 
To  make  his  meat  become  his  neighbour's  poison  ; 
And  so  we  pray  fof  winds  upon  this  coast, 
By  which  on  t'other  navies  may  be  lost. 
Therefore  in  patience  rest,  though  I  proceed  : 
There's  no  ill  nature  in  the  case,  but  need. 
Though  for  your  use  this  water  will  not  serve, 
I'd  rather  you  should  choke,  than  I  should  starve.' 


A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Oi.o  Paddy  Scot,  with  none  of  the  best  faces, 
Hid  a  most  knotty  pate  at  solving  cases  j 
In  any  point  could  tell  you,  to  a  hair, 
When  was  a  grain  of  honesty  to  spare. 
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It  happen'd,  after  prayers,  one  certain  night, 

At  home  he  had  occasion  for  a  light 

To  turn  Socinus,  Lessius,  Escobar, 

Fam'd  Covarruvias,  and  the  great  Navarre  : 

And  therefore  as  lie  from  the.  chapel  came, 

Extinguishing  a  yellow  taper's  flame, 

By  which  just  now  he  had  devoutly  pray'd, 

The  useful  remnant  to  his  sleeve  convey'd. 

There  happen'd  a  physician  to  be  by, 

Who  thither  came  but  only  as  a  spy, 

To  find  out  other's  faults,  but  let  alone 

Repentance  for  the  crimes  that  were  his  own. 

This  Doctor  follow'd  Paddy  ;  said,  '  He  lack'd 
To  know  what  made  a  sacrilegious  fact  ?' 
Paddy  with  studied  gravity  replies, 
'  That's  as  the  place  or  as  the  matter  lies: 
If  from  a  place  unsacred  you  should  take 
A  sacred  thing,  this  sacrilege  would  make  j 
Or  an  unsacred  thing  from  sacred  place, 
There  would  be  nothing  different  in  the  case  ; 
But,  if  both  thing  and  place  should  sacred  be, 
'Twere  height  of  sacrilege,  as  doctors  all  agree.' 

'  Then,  (says  the  doctor)  for  more  light  in  this, 
To  put  a  special  case,  were  not  amiss. 
Suppose  a  man  should  take  a  common  prayer 
Out  of  a  chapel  where  there's  some  to  spare  ?' — 

'  A  common  prayer?  (says  Paddy)  that  would  be 
A  sacrilege  of  an  intense  degree.' 

'  Suppose  that  one  should  in  these  holidays 
Take  thence  a  bunch  of  rosemary  or  bays? — 

'  I'd  not  be  too  censorious  in  that  case, 
But  'twould  be  sacrilege  still  from  the  place.' 

'  What  if  a  man  should  from  the  chapel  take 
A  taper's  end :  should  he  a  scruple  make, 
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If  homeward  to  his  chambers  lie  should  go, 
Whether  'twere  theft,  or  sacrilege,  or  no  r 

The  sly  insinuation  was  perceiv'd: 
Says  Paddy,  4  Doctor,  you  may  be  deceiv'd, 
Unless  in  cases  you  distinguish  right ; 
But  this  may  be  resolv'd  at  the  first  sight. 
As  to  the  taper,  it  could  be  no  theft, 
For  it  had  done  its  duty,  and  was  left : 
And  sacrilege  in  having  it  is  none, 
Because  that  in  my  sleeve  I  now  have  one." 


HOLD  FAST  BELOW. 

There  was  a  lad,  the'  unluckiestof  the  crew, 

Was  still  contriving  something  had  but  new. 

His  comrades  all  obedience  to  him  paid, 

In  executing  what  designs  he  laid  : 

'Twas  they  should  rob  the  orchard,  he'd  retire, 

His  foot  was  safe  whilst  their's  was  in  the  fire. 

He  kept  them  in  the  dark  to  that  degree, 

None  should  presume  to  be  as  wise  as  he  ; 

But,  being  at  the  top  of  all  affairs, 

The  profit  was  his  own,  the  mischief  theirs. 

There  fell  some  words  made  him  begin  to  doubt 

The  rogues  would  grow  so  wise  to  find  him  out ; 

He  was  not  pleas'd  with  this,  and  so  next  day 

He  cries  to  them,  as  going  just  to  play, 

*  What  a  rare  jack-daw's  nest  is  there,  look  up, 

You  see  'tis  almost  at  the  steeple's  top.' 

'  Ah,  (says  another)  we  can  have  no  hope 

Of  getting  thither  to't  without  a  rope.' 

Says  then  the  fleering  spark,  with  courteous  grin. 

By  which  he  drew  his  infant  cullies  in  ; 
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Nothing  more  easy  ;  did  you  never  see 
How,  iu  a  swarm,  bees,  hanging  bee  by  bee, 
Make  a  long  sort  of  rope  below  the  tree  ? 
Why  may'nt  we  do  the  same,  good  Mr.  John : 
For  that  contrivance  pray  let  ine  alone. 
Tom  shall  hold  Will,  you  Will,  and  I'll  hold  you, 
And  then  I  warrant  you  the  thing  will  do; 
But,  if  there's  any  does  not  care  to  try, 
Let  us  have  no  jack-daws,  and  what  care  I !' 

That  touch'd  the  quick,  and  so  they  soon  com- 1 
No  argument  like  that  was  e'er  denied,    [plied,  >• 
And  therefore  instantly  the  thing  was  tried.         J 
They,  hanging  down,  on  strength  above  depend  ; 
Then  to  himself  mutters  their  trusty  friend  : 
*  The  dogs  are  almost  useless  grown  to  me, 
T  ne'er  shall  have  such  opportunity 
To  part  with  them ;  and  so  e'en  let  them  go ;'    1 
Then  cries  aloud,    '  So  ho  !  my  lads,  so  ho !         £ 
You're  gone,  unless  you  all  hold  fast  below.         3 
They've  serv'd  my  turn,  so  'tis  tit  time  to  drop  them ; 
The  devil,  if  he  wants  them,  let  him  stop  them.' 


JUST  AS  YOU  PLEASE} 

OR,  THE  INCURIOUS. 

A  virtuoso  had  a  mind  to  see 

One  that  would  never  discontented  be, 

But  in  a  careless  way  to  all  agree. 

He  had  a  servant,  much  of  ./Esop's  kind, 

Of  personage  uncouth,  but  sprightly  mind 

'  Humpus,  (says  he)  I  order  that  you  rind 
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Out  such  a  man,  with  such  a  character, 

As  in  this  paper  now  I  gite  you  here-, 

Or  I  will  lug  your  ears,  or  crack  your  pate, 

Or  rather  you  shaH  meet  with  a  worse  t'.itc, 

For  I  will  break  youi  back,  and  set  you  straigh 

Bring  him  to  dinner:1    Hnmpns  soon  withdrew, 

Was  safe  as  having  such  a  one  in  view 

At  Covent  Gardfen  dial,  wliom  he  found 

Sitting  with  thoughtless  ah*,  and  look  profound, 

Who,  solitary  gaping  without  care, 

Seem'd  to  say,  k  Who  is't?  wilt  go  any  where?' 

Says  Rumpus,  4  Sir,  my  master  hade  me  pray 
VoOT  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day.' 
He  snuffs ;  then  follows  ,  up  the  stairs  he  goes, 
Never  pulls  off  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes, 
But,  looking  round  him,  saw  a  handsome  room, 
And  did  not  much  repent  that  he  was  come  ; 
Close  to  the  fire  he  draws  an  elbow-chair, 
And,  lolling  easy,  dotli  for  sleep  prepare. 
In  conies  the  family,  but  he  >its  still, 
Thinks,  '  Let  them  take  the  other  chairs  that  will!' 

The  master  thus  accosts  him,  '  Sir,  you're  wet, 
Pray  have  a  cushion  underneath  your  feet.' 
Thinks  he,  •  If  I  do  spoil  it,  need  I  care? 
I  see  he  has  eleven  more  to  spare.' 

Dinner's  brought  up;  the  wife  is  bid  retreat, 
And  at  the  upper  end  must  be  his  seat. 
*  This  is  not  very  usual,  (thinks  the  clown :) 
But  is  not  all  the  family  his  own? 
And  why  should  I,  for  contradiction's  sake, 
Lose  a  good  dinner,  when  he  bids  me  take? 
If  from  his  table  she  discarded  be, 
What  need  I  care  ?  there  is  the  more  for  me.' 
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After  a  while,  the  daughter's  bid  to  stand,       3 
And  bring  him  whatsoever  he'll  command.  > 

Thinks  he,  '  The  better  from  the  fairer  hand.'     j 

Young  master  next  must  rise  to  fill  him  wine, 
And  starve  himself,  to  see  the  booby  dine. 
He  does.    The  father  asks, '  What  have  you  there? 
How  dare  you  give  a  stranger  vinegar?' 

*  Sir, 'twas  champagne  I  gave  him.' 'Sir,  indeed  ! 

Take  him  and  scourge  him  till  the  rascal  bleed ; 
Don't  spare  him  for  his  tears  or  age  ;  I'll  try 

If  cat-of-nine-tails  can  excuse  a  lie.' 

Thinks  the  clown,  *  That  'twas  wine  I  do  believe ; 
But  such  young  rogues  are  aptest  to  deceive  ; 
He's  none  of  mine,  but  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
And  how  know  I  but 't  may  be  for  his  good?' 

When  the  dessert  came  on,  and  jellies  brought, 
Then  was  the  dismal  scene  of  finding  fault: 
They  were  such  hideous,  filthy,  poisonous  stuff, 
Could  not  be  rail'd  at  nor  reveng'd  enough. 
Humpus  was  ask'd  who  made  them.   Trembling  he 
Said,  '  Sir,  it  was  my  lady  gave  them  me.  ~ 

•  No  more  such  poison  shall  she  ever  give, 

I'll  burn  the  witch  ;  't'ent  fitting  she  should  live  : 

Set  faggots  in  the  court.    I'll  make  her  fry  ; 

And  pray,  good  sir,  may't  please  you  to  be  by  ?' 

Then,  smiling,  says  the  clown,  *  Upon  my  life, 

A  pretty  fancy  this,  to  burn  one's  wife  ! 

And,  since  I  find  'tis  really  your  design, 

fray  let  me  just  step  home,  and  fetch  you  mine.' 
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UPON  A  GIANT'S  ANGLING. 

His  angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak  ; 
His  line  a  cable,  which  in  storms  ne'er  broke; 
His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail, 
And  sate  upon  a  rock,  and  bob'd  for  whale. 


EPIGRAM. 


Who  could  believe  that  a  fine  needle's  smart 
Should  from  a  finger  pierce  a  virgin's  heart} 
That,  from  an  orifice  so  very  small, 
The  spirits  and  the  vital  blood  should  fall  ? 
Strephon  and  Phaon,  I'll  be  judg'd  by  you, 
If  more  than  this  has  not  been  found  too  true, 
From  smaller  darts  much  greater  wounds  arise. 
When  shot  by  Cynthia's  or  by  Laura's  eyes. 
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EPISTLE  TO  31 R.  GODDARD1 ; 

WRITTEN  BY  DR.  KING, 

In  the  Character  of  The  Review  °.' 

To  Windsor  canon,  his  well-chosen  friend, 
The  just  Review  does  kindest  greeting  send: 
I've  found  the  man  by  nature's  gift  design'd 
To  please  my  ear  and  captivate  my  mind, 
By  sympathy  the  eager  passions  move, 
And  strike  my  soul  with  wonder  and  with  love  ! 
Happy  that  place,  where  much  less  care  is  had 
To  save  the  virtuous,  than  protect  the  bad ; 
Where  pastors  must  their  stubborn  flock  obey, 
Or  that  be  thought  a  scandal  which  they  say  : 
For,  should  a  sin,  by  some  grand  soul  belov'd, 
Chance  with  an  awkward  zeal  to  be  reprov'd, 
And  tender  conscience  meet  the  fatal  curse. 
Of  hardening  by  reproof,  and  growing  worse  : 
When  things  to  such  extremities  are  brought, 
"Tis  not  the  sinner's,  but  the  teacher's  fault. 
With  great  men's  wickedness,  then,  rest  content, 
And  give  them  their  own  leisure  to  repent;  [them, 
Whilst  their  own  headstrong  will  alone  must  curb 
And  nothing  vex,  or  venture  to  disturb  them, 

1  Author  of  a  sermon  (against  high-clmrch,  hereditary 
right,  and  Sacheverell),  entitled,  '  The  Guilt,  Mischief,  and 
Aggravation  of  Censure;  set  forth  in  a  Sermon  preached  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  on  Sunday  the  25th  of  June, 
J710.  By  Thomas  Goddard,  A  M.  Canon  of  Windsor.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  B.  Lintot,  17 10.' 

~2  A  well-known  political  paper  hy  De  Foe,  in  which  Mr. 
Goddard's  sermon  was  commended. 
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Lest  they  Bbonki  lose  their  favour  in  the  court, 
And  no  one  but  themselves  be  sorry  fort. 
Were  I  in  panegyric  v<  rs'd  like!  yon, 
I'll  bring  whole  offerings  to  youi  merit  due. 
^  ou  \c  gain'd  die  conquest  .  and  I  freel]  own, 
Dissenters  may  by  churchmen  be  outilone. 

Thongb  oner  we  srnn'd  to  In:  at  BOCfa  a  distance, 

Yet  botli  concenter  in  divine  resistance; 

Moth  teach  what  kingSUMlSl  do,  when  subjects  fight. 

Ami  both  disclaim  her*  ditary  right. 

By  Jove's  command,  two  i  aglea  took  their  flight, 
One  from  the  east,  die  source  <>r  infant  light, 

The  other  from  the  west,  that  bad  of  ajajbt. 

The  birds  of  thunder  both  at  Delphi  meet, 
The  centre  of  the  world,  and  wisdom'^  -i  at. 

So,  by  a  power  not  decent  here  to  name. 
To  one  tix'd  point  our  various  notions  came ; 
Your  thoughts  froni  Oxford  and  from  Windsor  Hew, 
vThikt  shop  and  paaetmg-honse  brought  forth  review* 

Your  brains,  tierce  eloquence  and  logic  tried; 
My  humbler  st  rain,  choice  socks  and  stockings  cried, 
Yet  in  our  common  principles  we  meet, 
You  Bulking  from  the  head,  I  rising  from  the  feet. 

Pardon  a  ha<ty  muse,  ambitious  grown, 
To'  extol  a  merit  far  beyond  his  own. 
For,  though  a  modem  painter  can't  commaud 
The  stroke  of  Titian's  or  of  Raphael's  hand  ; 
Yet  their  transcendent  works  bis  fancy  raise  ; 
And  there's  some  skill  in  knowing  what  to  praise. 
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THOMAS  SPRAT, 

BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 


TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR, 

(MR.  EDWARD  HOWARD) 

Upon  his  incomparable  incomprehensible  Poem,  intituled 
'  The  British  Princes.' 

Your  book  our  old  knight  errants'  fame  revives, 

Writ  in  a  style  agreeing  with  their  lives. 

All  rumour's  strength  their  prowess  did  outgo, 

All  rumour's  skill  your  verses  far  outdo : 

To  praise  the  Welsh  the  world  must  now  combine, 

Since  to  their  leeks  you  do  your  laurel  join : 

Such  lofty  strains  your  country's  story  fit, 

Whose  mountain  nothing  equals,  but  your  wit. 

Bonduca,  were  she  such  as  here  we  see 
(In  British  paint),  none  could  more  dreadful  be  : 
With  naked  armies  she  encounter'd  Rome, 
Whose  strength  with  naked  nature  you  o'ercome. 
Nor  let  small  critics  blame  this  mighty  queen, 
That  in  king  Arthur's  time  she  here  is  seen  : 
You  that  can  make  immortal  by  your  song, 
May  well  one  life  four  hundred  years  prolong. 
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Thus  Virgil  bravely  dar'd,  tor  Dido's  love, 

The  settled  course  of  time  and  years  to  mov<  . 

Though  him  you  imitate  in  tins  alone, 

la  all  things  rise  you  borrow  help  from  none  : 

No  antique  tale  of  Greece  or  Rome  you  take, 

Their  fables  and  examples  you  forsake. 

With  true  heroic  glory  you  display 

A  subject  new,  writ  in  the  newest  way. 

Go  forth,  great  author,  for  the  world's  delight  \ 
Teach  it,  what  none  e'er  taught  you,  how  to  writr 
They  talk  stiange  things  that  ancient  poets  did, 
How  trees  and  stones  they  into  buildings  lead  : 
For  poems  to  raise  cities,  now,  'tis  hard  ; 
But  yours,  at  least,  will  build  half  Paul's  clmrch- 
yard. 


ON  HIS  MISTRESS  DROWN'D. 

IN  Tllli  MANNER  OF  COWLEY. 

Sweet  stream,  that  dost  with  equal  pace 
Both  thyself  fly  and  thyself  chase, 

Forbear  awhile  to  How, 

And  listen  to  my  woe. 

Then  go,  and  tell  the  sea  that  all  its  brint 

Is  fresh,  compar'd  to  mine : 
Inform  it  that  the  gentler  dame, 
Who  was  the  life  of  all  my  flame, 

I'  th'  glory  of  her  bud 

Has  pass'd  the  fatal  flood, 
Death  by  this  only  stroke  triumphs  above 

The  greatest  power  of  love  : 
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Alas,  alas  !  I  must  give  o'er, 
My  sighs  will  let  me  add  no  more. 

Go  on,  sweet  stream,  and  henceforth  rest 
No  more  than  does  my  troubled  breast ; 
And  if  my  sad  complaints  have  made  thee  stay, 

These  tears,  these  tears,  shall  mend  thy  way. 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  PIGMY'S  DEATH. 

Bestride  an  ant  a  pigmy  great  and  tall 
Was  thrown,  alas !  and  got  a  dreadful  fall ; 
Under  the'  unruly  beast's  proud  feet  he  lies, 
AH  torn  ;  but  yet  with  generous  ardour  cries, 
'  Behold,  base,  envious  world ;  now,  now  laugh  on, 
For  thus  I  fall,  and  thus  fell  Phaeton !' 
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CHARLES  MONTAGUE, 

EARL  OF  HALIFAX. 


THE  MAN  OF  HONOUR; 

OCCASIONED  BY  A  POSTSCRIPT  OF  PENN'S  LETTER. 

Not  all  the  threats  or  favour  of  a  crown, 
A  prince's  whisper,  or  a  tyrant's  frown, 
Can  awe  the  spirit  or  allure  the  mind 
Of  him,  who  to  strict  honour  is  inclin'd. 
Though  all  the  pomp  and  pleasure  that  does  wait 
On  public  places,  and  affairs  of  state, 
Should  fondly  court  him  to  be  base  and  great ; 
With  even  passions,  and  with  settled  face, 
He  would  remove  the  harlot's  false  embrace. 

Though  all  the  storms  and  tempests  should  arise, 
That  church-magicians  in  their  cells  advise, 
And  from  their  settled  basis  nations  tear, 
He  would  unmov'd  the  mighty  ruin  bear ; 
Secure  in  innocence,  contemn  them  all, 
And  decently  array'd  in  honours  fall. 

For  this,  brave  Shrewsbury  and  Lumley's  name 
Shall  stand  the  foremost  in  the  list  of  fame  ; 
Who  first  with  steady  minds  the  current  broke, 
And  to  the  suppliant  monarch  boldly  spoke : 
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i!  i\-  *.  obej  <i  the  (i.  .\n.  and  Mil  <i  "in  tiu-t. 
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\  Min~.  ii  iiiii^i  uitu.  h,  ud  "in  Km 

\'<  mill  u>  then  ill  t<>i  1 1 ii i«    to  I  ) 

That  you  .it  last  iinbapp)  couocih  use, 

Ami  ask  the  onlj  thiog  we  nasi  n  I  J 

Oar  Imnm  and  fortoDei  tu»  1%  we'll  expo*  . 

HoooartJooc  we  «  moot,  noil  do!  lose; 

MoooVi  tint  eporfc  oftbc  cell  itial  fttOj 

Thai  above  aatore  makes  mankind  aspfa 

Ennobles  the  rode  patiiom  ol  our  frame 

With  tin  i  it  of  glory,  and  desire  of  fame  . 

The  iH'in  -tin  asnre  oi  »  gi  i-<, 

That  jives  the  it  imp  aod  itaudard  to  th- 

^  ityttn  n^  Hi. ,ii  ii  I  coersge,are  vrilddangi  roe  I 

l  alen  tin--  softeni  aod  din  <  ta  their  cow 

Ami  would  Nun  rob  ii-  "i  the  noblest  parti 

\cci  pt  .i  menace  without  a  beat  t  - 

Til  much  beueath  the  greatness  "t  ■  tbi 

To  t.ikf  the  casket  wh< 

l )*(). inch  out  pi i in i|.;.  ^.  corrupt  "in  raotj 

\i,ii  teacb  the  nobles  t«>  be  tai-  and  haae; 

What  confidence  can  you  in  them  n  , 

M  lio,  ere  Uu  >  lerve  yon,  all  (heir  valtu 

Who  once  enslave  tin  n  cooscieoce  to  their  hut, 

Have  lost  then-  reins,  am)  cm  n<>  more  be  just. 

'  Of  honour,  men  at  Hist  like  women  nice, 
Raise  maiden  scruples  at  unpractis  d  fift 
Tlieir  modest  nature  curbs  the  strm.'uling  (lame, 
Ami  stifles  what  they  W|ih  to  act,  with  shame  : 
But  once    this   fence    thrown   down,    when    tin; 

perceive 
That  they  may  taste  forbidden  fruit  and  1i\l  ; 
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They  stop  not  here  their  course,  but  safely  in, 
Grow  strong,  luxuriant,  and  bold  in  sin  ; 
True  to  no  principles,  press  forward  still, 
And  only  bound  by  appetite  their  will : 
Now  fawn  and  flatter,  while  this  tide  prevails, 
But  shift  with  every  veering  blast  their  sails. 
Mark  those  that  meanly  truckle  to  your  power, 
They  once  deserted,  and  chaug'd  sides  before, 
And  would  to-morrow  Mahomet  adore. 
On  higher  springs  true  men  of  honour  move, 
Free  is  their  service,  and  unbought  their  love  : 
When  danger  calls,  and  honour  leads  the  way, 
With  joy  they  follow,  and  with  pride  obey: 
When  the  rebellious  foe  came  rolling  on, 
And  shook  with  gathering  multitudes  the  throne, 
Where  were  the  minions  then  ?  What  arm,  what 

force, 
Could  they  oppose  to  stop  the  torrent's  course? 

*  Then  Pembroke,  then  the  nobles  firmly  stood, 
Free  of  their  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  blood; 
But,  when  your  orders  to  mean  ends  decline, 
With  the  same  constancy  they  all  resign.' 

Thus  spake  the  youth,  who  open'd  first  the  way, 
And  was  the  Phosphorus  to  the  dawning  day  j 
Follow'd  by  a  more  glorious  splendid  host 
Than  any  age  or  any  realm  can  boast : 
So  great  their  fame,  so  numerous  their  train, 
To  name  were  endless,  and  to  praise  in  vain ; 
But  Herbert  and  great  Oxford  merit  more  ; 
Bold  is  their  flight,  and  more  sublime  they  soar  j 
So  high  their  virtue  as  yet  wants  a  name, 
Exceeding  wonder,  and  surpassing  fame  : 
Rise,  glorious  church,  erect  thy  radiant  head  ; 
The  storm  is  passed,  the'  impending  tempest  fled ; 
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Had  fate  decreed  thy  ruin  or  disgrace, 
It  had  not  given  such  sons  so  brave  a  race ; 
When  for  destruction  Heaven  a  realm  designs, 
The  symptoms  first  appear  in  slavish  minds. 
These  men  would  prop  a  sinking  nation's  weight, 
Stop  falling  vengeance,  and  reverse  ev'n  fate. 
Let  other  nations  boast  their  fruitful  soil, 
Their  fragrant  spices,  their  rich  wine  and  oil ; 
In  breathing  colours,  and  in  living  paint, 
Let  them  excel ;  their  mastery  we  grant. 
But  to  instruct  the  mind,  to  arm  the  soul 
With  virtue  which  no  dangers  can  control  ; 
Exalt  the  thought,  a  speedy  courage  lend, 
That  horror  cannot  shake,  or  pleasure  bend  ; 
These  are  the  English  arts,  these  we  profess, 
To  be  the  same  in  misery  and  success  ; 
To  teach  oppressors  law,  assist  the  good, 
Relieve  the  wretched,  and  subdue  the  p»-oud. 
Such  are  our  souls  :  but  what  doth  worth  avail 
When  kings  commit  to  hungry  priests  the  scale  ? 
All  merit's  light,  when  they  dispose  the  weight 
Who  either  would  embroil,  or  rule  the  state  ; 
Defame  those  heroes  who  their  yoke  refuse, 
And  blast  that  honesty  they  cannot  use ; 
The  strength  and  safety  of  the  crown  destroy, 
And  the  king's  power  against  himself  employ  ; 
Affront  his  friends,  deprive  him  of  the  brave  ; 
Bereft  of  these,  he  must  become  their  slave. 
Men,  like  our  money,  come  the  most  in  play. 
For  being  base,  and  of  a  coarse  allay. 
The  richest  medals,  and  the  purest  gold, 
Of  native  value,  and  exactest  mould, 
By  worth  conceal'd,  in  private  closets  shine, 
For  vulgar  use  too  precious  and  too  fine ; 
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Whilst  tin  and  copper  with  new  stamping  bright, 

Coin  of  base  metal,  counterfeit  and  light, 

Do  all  the  business  of  the  nation's  turn, 

Rais'd  in  contempt,  us'd  and  employed  in  scorn ; 

So  shining  virtues  are  for  courts  too  bright, 

Whose  guilty  actions  fly  the  searching  light : 

Rich  in  themselves,  disdaining  to  aspire, 

Great  without  pomp,  they  willingly  retire ; 

Give  place  to  fools,  whose  rash  misjudging  sense 

Increases  the  weak  measures  of  their  prince ; 

They  blindly  and  implicitly  run  on, 

Nor  see  those  dangers  which  the  others  shun ; 

Who,  slow  to  act,  each  business  duly  weigh, 

Advise  with  freedom,  and  with  care  obey  ; 

With  wisdom  fatal  to  their  interest,  strive 

To  make  their  monarch  lov'd,  and  nation  thrive. 

Such  have  no  place  where  priests  and  women  reigit/ 

Who  love  fierce  drivers,  and  a  looser  rein. 


WRITTEN  AT  ALTHROP, 

IN  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  WALLER'S  POEMS, 

Upon  seeing  Vandykes  Picture  of  the  old  Lady 
Sunderland. 

Vandyke  had  colours,  softness,  fire,  and  art, 
When  the  fair  Sunderland  inflam'd  his  heart. 
Waller  had  numbers,  fancy,  wit,  and  fire  ; 
And  Sachaiissa  was  his  fond  desire. 
Why  then  at  Althrop  seem  her  charms  to  faint, 
In  these  sweet  numbers  aud  that  glowing  paints' 
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Tins  shi |  offspring  lias  rclips'd  her  chamis 

The  different  bcartiei  in  »>n<  face  *•  fmd; 

S..ft    \iiioret  with  bfjgated  Sa<haiis>a  |uin'(l. 
As  liiL'h  as  Vituic  ranoh'd,  their  art  could  MM  j 

Bui  die  n»Yi  made  ■  finhh'd  piece  before. 
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Tmf.  line  of  Vere,  so  lorn:  renown'd  in  amis. 

Concludes  with  lufttre  in  St   Vlhan's  charms. 

Her  conquering  eyea  bare  made  their  nee  complete 
They  rose  in  rune,  and  in  hi  aut\ 

DKIILSS  OF  BEAUFORT. 

Offspring  of  a  tuneful  sire, 
Bless'd  \\ith  more  than  mortal  fire  ; 
Likeness  of  a  mother's  face, 
Bless'd  with  mote  than  mortal  grace; 
You  with  double  charms  surprise, 
With  his  wit,  and  with  her  eyes. 

LADY  MARY  CHURCHILL. 

Fairest  and  latest  of  the  beauteous  race. 
Bless'd  with  your  parents' wit,  and  her  first  bloom 

irtg  face ; 
Born  with  our  liberties  in  William's  reign, 
Your  eyes  alone  that  liberty  restrain. 
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DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND, 

Of  two  fair  Richmonds  different  ages  boast, 
Theirs  was  the  first,  and  ours  the  brightest  toast : 
The'  adorers'  offerings  prove  who's  most  divine, 
They  sacrific'd  in  water  j  we,  in  wine. 

LADY  SUNDERLAND. 

All  Nature's  charms  in  Sunderland  appear, 
Bright  as  her  eyes,  and  as  her  reason  clear  : 
Yet  still  their  force,  to  men  not  safely  known, 
Seems  undiscover'd  to  herself  alone. 

MADEMOISELLE  SPANHEIME. 

Admir'd  in  Germany,  ador'd  in  France, 
Your  charms  to  brighter  glory  here  advance  ; 
The  stubborn  Britons  own  your  beauty's  claim, 
And  with  their  native  toasts  enrol  your  name. 


ON  THE 

COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  ***. 

Courage,  dear  Moll,  and  drive  away  despair, 
Mopsa,  who  in  her  youth  was  scarce  thought  fair, 
In  spite  of  age,  experience,  and  decays, 
Sets  up  for  charming,  in  her  fading  days  ; 
Snuffs  her  dim  eyes  to  give  one  parting  blow, 
Have  at  the  heart  of  every  ogling  beau  ! 
This  goodly  goose,  all  feather'd  like  a  jay, 
So  gravely  vain,  and  so  demurely  gay, 
Last  night,  to'  adorn  the  court,  did  overload 
Her  bald  buff  forehead  with  a  high  commode  : 
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Her  steps  were  manag'd  with  such  tender  art, 
As  if  each  hoard  had  been  a  lover's  heart, 
In  all  her  air,  in  every  glance,  was  seen 
A  mixture  strange,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen. 
Admiring  fops  about  her  crow  ding  press ; 
Hampden  himself  delivers  their  address, 
Which  she,  accepting  with  a  nice  disdain, 
Owns  them  her  subjects,  and  begins  to  reign  : 
Fair  queen  of  Fopland  is  her  royal  style  ; 
Fopland  !  the  greatest  part  of  this  great  isle  ! 
Nature  did  ne'er  so  equally  divide 
A  female  heart,  'twixt  piety  and  pride: 
Her  waiting-maids  prevent  the  peep  of  day, 
And,  all  in  order,  on  her  toilet  lay 
Prayer-books,  patch-boxes,sermon-notes,and  paint, 
At  once  to'  improve  the  sinner  and  the  saint. 
Farewell,  friend  Moll !  expect  no  more  from  me  ; 
But  if  you  would  a  full  description  see, 
You'll  find  her  somewhere  in  the  Litany, 
With  '  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy.' 
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Ot.  III. 


NICHOLAS  ROWE. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  FLAVIA, 

«N  THE  SIGHT  OF  TWO  PINDARIC  ODES  (ON  THE 
SPLEEN  AND  VANITY) 

Written  by  a  Lady  l,  her  Friend. 

Flavia,  to  you  with  safety  I  commend 
This  verse,  the  secret  failing  of  your  friend ; 
To  your  good  nature  I  securely  trust, 
Who  know,  that  to  conceal  is  to  be  just. 
The  Muse,  like  wretched  maids  by  love  undone, 
From  friends,  acquaintance,  and  the  light  would  run  j 
Conscious  of  folly,  fears  attending  shame. 
Fears  the  censorious  world,  and  loss  of  fame. 
Some  confidant  by  chance  she  finds  (though  few 
Pity  the  fools,  whom  love  or  verse  undo) 

Whose  fond  compassion  soothes  her  in  the  sin, 

And  sets  her  on  to  venture  once  again. 
Sure,  in  the  better  ages  of  old  time, 

Nor  poetry  nor  love  was  thought  a  crime  ;    [sent, 

From  heaven  they  both,  the  gods'  best  gifts,  were 

Divinely  perfect  both,  and  innocent ; 

Then  were  bad  poets  and  loose  loves  not  known  ; 

None  felt  a  warmth  which  they  might  blush  to  own. 

\  Anne  Countess  of  Winchelsea., 
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Beneath  cool  shades  our  happy  fathers  lay, 
And  spent  in  pure  untainted  joys  the  day  : 
Artless  their  loves,  artless  their  numbers  were, 
While  nature  simply  did  in  both  appear, 
None  could  the  censor  or  the  critic  fear. 
Pleas'd  to  be  pleas'd,  they  took  what  Heaven  be- 
Nor  were  too  curious  of  the  given  good,  [stow'd, 
At  length,  like  Indians  fond  of  fancied  toys, 
We  lost  being  happy,  to  be  thought  more  wise. 
In  one  curs'd  age,  to  punish  verse  apd  sin. 
Critics  and  hangmen,  both  at  once,  came  in. 
Wit  and  the  laws  had  both  the  same  ill  fate, 
And  partial  tyrants  sway'd  in  either  state. 
Ul-natur'd  censure  would  be  sure  to  damn 
An  alien-wit  of  independent  fame, 
While  Bayes  %  grown  old,  and  harden'd  in  offence, 
Was  surTcr'd  to  write  en  in  spite  of  sense ; 
Back'd  by  his  friends,  the'  invader  brought  along  ^ 
A  crew  of  foreign  words  into  our  tongue,  V 

To  ruin  and  enslave  the  free-born  English  song ;  ) 
Still  the  prevailing  faction  prop'd  his  throne, 
And  to  four  volumes  let  his  plays  3  run  on ; 
Then  a  lewd  tide  of  verse,  with  vicious  rage, 
Broke  in  upon  the  morals  of  the  age. 
The  stage  (whose  art  Was  once  the  mind  to  move 
To  noble  daring,  and  to  virtuous  love) 
Precept,  with  pleasure  mix'd,  no  more  profess'd, 
But  dealt  in  double-meaning  bawdy  jest: 
The  shocking  sounds  offend  the  blushing  fair, 
And  drive  them  from  the  guilty  theatre,     [sprung, 
Ye  wretched  bards !  from  whom  these  ills  have 
Whom  the  avenging  powers  have  spar'd  too  long, 

2  Drydeu. 

3  His  plays  are  considered  as  the  worst  of  his  writings. 
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Well  may  you  fear  the  blow  will  surely  come, 

Your  Sodom  has  no  ten  to'  avert  its  doom  ; 

Unless  the  fair  Ardelia  will  alone 

To  heaven  for  all  the  guilty  tribe  atone  j 

Nor  can  ten  saints  do  more  than  such  a  one. 

Since  she  alone  of  the  poetic  crowd 

To  the  false  gods  of  wit  has  never  bow'd, 

The  empire,  which  she  saves,  shall  own  her  sway, 

And  all  Parnassus  her  bless'd  laws  obey. 

Say,  from  what  sacred  fountain,  nymph  divine  ! 
The  treasures  flow,  which  in  thy  verse  do  shine  ? 
With  what  strange  inspiration  art  thou  bless'd, 
What  more  than  Delphic  ardour  warms  thy  breast  ? 
Our  sordid  earth  ne'er  bred  so  bright  a  flame, 
But  from  the  skies,  thy  kindred  skies,  it  came. 
To  numbers,  great  like  thine,  the'  angelic  quire 
In  joyous  concert  tune  the  golden  lyre ; 
Viewing,  with  pitying  eyes,  our  cares  with  thee, 
They  wisely  own,  that  '  All  is  vanity ;' 
Ev'n  all  the  joys  which  mortal  minds  can  know, 
And  find  Ardelia's  verse  the  least  vain  thing  below. 

If  Pindar's  name  to  those  bless'd  mansions  reach, 
And  mortal  Muses  may  immortal  teach, 
In  verse  like  his,  the  heavenly  nation  raise 
Their  tuneful  voices  to  their  Maker's  praise. 
Nor  shall  celestial  harmony  disdain, 
For  once,  to  imitate  an  earthly  strain, 
Whose  fame,  secure,  no  rival  e'er  can  fear, 
But  those  above,  and  fair  Ardelia  here. 
She,  who  undaunted  could  his  raptures  view, 
And  with  bold  wings  his  sacred  heights  pursue ; 
Safe  through  the  Dithyrambic  stream  she  steer'd,, 
Nor  the  rough  deep  in  all  its  dangers  fear'd  j 
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Not  so  the  rest,  who  with  successless  pain 
The'  unnavigable  torrent  tried  in  vain. 
So  Clelia  leap'd  into  the  rapid  flood, 
While  the  Etruscans  struck  with  wonder  stood  : 
Amidst  the  waves  her  rash  pursuers  died,  ^ 

The  matchless  dame  could  only  stem  the  tide,     V 
And  jraiu  the  glory  of  the  farther  side.  ) 

See  with  what  pomp  the  antic  masque  comes  in ! 
The  various  forms  of  the  fantastic  spleen. 
Vain  empty  lighter,  howling  grief  and  tears, 
False  joy,  bred  by  false  hope,  and  falser  fears; 
Each  vice,  each  passion  which  pale  nature  wears, 
In  this  odd  monstrous  medley  mix'd  appears. 
Like  Bayes's  dance,  coufns  dly  round  they  run, 
Statesman,  coquet,  gay  fop,  and  pensive  mm, 
Spectres  and  heroes,  husbands  and  their  wives, 
With  monkish  drones  that  dream  away  their  lives. 
Long  have  I  labour' d  with  the  dire  disease, 
Nor  found,  but  from  Ard-Iia's  numbers,  ease  : 
The  dancing  verse  runs  through  my  sluggish  veins, 
Where  dull  and  cold  the  frozen  blood  remains. 
Pale  cares  and  anxious  thoughts  give  way  in  haste, 
And  to  returning  joy  resign  my  breast ; 
Then,  free  from  every  pain  I  did  endure, 
I  bless  the  charming  author  of  my  cure. 
So  when  to  Saul  the  great  musician  play'd, 
The  sullen  fiend  unwillingly  obey'd, 
And  left  the  monarch's  breast,  to  seek  some  safer 
shade. 


I 
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EPIGRAM 


TO  THE  TWO  NEW  MEMBERS  FOR  BRAMBER, 

1708. 

Though  in  the  Commons-House  you  did  prevail, 
Good  Sir  Cleeve  Moore,  and  gentle  Master  Hale  j 
Yet  on  good  luck  be  cautious  of  relying, 
Burgess  for  Bramber  is  no  place  to  die  in. 
Your  predecessors  have  been  oddiy  fated  : 
Asgill  and  Shippen  have  been  both  translated. 


VERSES 

MADE  TO  A  SIMILE  OF  »IR.  POPE'S. 

When  at  our  house  the  servants  brawl, 
And  raise  an  uproar  in  the  hail ; 
When  John  the  bntler,  and  our  Mary, 
About  the  plate  and  linen  vary  ; 
Till  the  smart  dialogue  grows  rich, 
In  '  sneaking  dog !'  and  *  ugly  bitch  !' 
Down  comes  my  lady  like  the  devil, 
And  makes  them  silent  all  and  civil. 
Thus  cannon  clears  the  cloudy  air, 
And  scatters  tempests  brewing  there : 
Thus  bullies  sometimes  keep  the  peace, 
And  one  scold  makes  another  cease. 
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THE  UNION. 


While  ricii  in  brightest  red  the  blushing  Rose 
Her  freshest  opening  beauties  did  disclose; 
Her,  the  rough  Thistle,  from  a  neighbouring  field, 
With  toud  desires  and  lover's  eyes  beheld: 
Straight  the  fierce  plant  lays  by  his  pointed  darts, 
And  wooes  tl;e  gentle  flower  with  softer  arts. 
Kindly  she  heard,  and  did  his  flame  approve, 
And  ownd  the  warrior  worthy  of  her  love. 
Flora,  whose  happy  laws  the  seasons  guide,         "} 
Who  does  in  fields  and  painted  meads  preside,     > 
And  crowns  the  gardens  with  their  flowery  pride;  ) 
With  pleasure  saw  the  wishing  pair  combine,       1 
To  favour  what  their  goddess  did  design,  > 

And  bid  them  in  eternal  Union  join.  } 

*  Henceforth  (she  said)  in  each  returning  year, 
One  stem  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose  shall  bear : 
The  Thistle's  lasting  grace,   thou,  O  my   Rose ! 

shalt  be  ; 
The  warlike  Thistle's  arms,  a  sure  defence  to  thee.' 


CO  UN'S  COMPLATNT. 


To  the  Tune  of  '  Grim  King  of  the  Ghosts. 

Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream, 

A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid ; 
And  while  a  false  nymph  was  his  theme, 

A  willow  supported  his  head. 
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The  wind,  that  blew  over  the  plaiu, 

To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply : 
And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain, 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

'  Alas,  silly  swain  that  I  was ; 

(Thus  sadly  complainiug,  he  cried) 
When  first  I  beheld  that  fair  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  died. 
She  talk'd,  and  I  bless'd  the  dear  tongue ; 

When  she  smil'd,  'twas  a  pleasure  too  great  j 
I  listen'd,  and  cried,  when  she  sung, 

*  Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet  ?' 

*  How  foolish  was  I  to  believe 

She  could  doat  on  so  lowly  a  clown  ; 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  grieve, 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  ? 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay, 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove  j 
Or  go  clad  like  our  maidens  in  gray, 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  ? 

'  What  though  I  have  skill  to  complain, 
Though  the  Muses  my  temples  have  crown'd ; 

What  though,  when  they  hear  my  soft  strain, 
•  The  virgins  sit  weeping  around : 

Ah,  Colin,  thy  hopes  are  in  vain, 
Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign  ; 

Thy  false  one  inclines  to  a  swain, 
Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

'  And  you,  my  companions  so  dear, 

Who  sorrow  to  see  me  tetray'd ; 
Whatever  I  suffer,  forbear, 

Forbear  to  accuse  the  false  maid. 
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Though  through  the  wide  world  I  should  ooge, 
Til  iii  vain  from  my  fortune  to  tly  ; 

Twtt  hcr's  to  be  tube  and  to  change, 
Til  mine,  to  be  constant  and  die. 

'  If  while  my  hard  fate  I  sustain, 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found  ; 
Let  her  come  with  the  nymphs  of  the  plain, 

\nd  .sec  me  laid  low  in  the  ground  : 
The  last  humble  boon  that  I  crave, 

Is  to  shade  me  with  cypress  and  yew ; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave, 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  true. 

*  Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go, 

And  deck  her  iu  golden  array, 
He  finest  at  every  fine  show, 

And  frolic  it  all  the  long  day : 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone, 

No  more  shall  be  talk'd  of  or  seen, 
Unless  when,  beneath  the  pale  moon, 

His  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  green.' 


EPIGRAM 

ON  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  (THEN  REGENTS-AP- 
PEARING AT  THE  FIRE  IN  SPRING-GARDEN, 
1716. 

Thy  guardian,  bless'd  Britannia,  scorns  to  sleep, 
When  the  sad  subjects  of  his  father  weep  ; 
Weak  princes  by  their  fears  increase  distress ; 
He  faces  danger,  and  so  makes  it  less. 
Tyrants  on  blazing  towns  may  smile  with  joy  ; 
He  knows,  to  save  is  greater  than  destroy. 
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SONG 

ON  A  FINE  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  A  DULL  HUSBAND. 

When  on  fair  Celia's  eyes  I  gaze, 

And  bless  their  light  divine  ; 
I  stand  confounded  with  am«ze, 

To  think  on  what  they  shine. 

On  one  vile  clod  of  earth  she  seems 

To  fix  their  influence  ; 
Which  kindles  not  at  those  bright  beams, 

Nor  wakens  into  sense. 

Lost  and  bewilder'd  with  the  thought, 

I  could  not  but  complain, 
That  nature's  lavisn  hand  had  wrought 

This  fairest  work  in  vain. 

Thus  seme,  who  have  the  stars  survey 'd, 

Are  ignorantly  led 
To  think  those  glorious  lamps  were  made 

To  light  Tom-Fool  to  bed. 


OCCASIONED  BY 

HIS  FIRST  VISIT  TO  LADY  WARWICK, 

AT  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

Hearing  that  Chloe's  bower  crown'd 

The  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
Where  every  rural  joy  was  found, 
Where  health  and  wealth  were  plac'd  around, 

To  wait  like  servants  on  her  will ; 
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I  went,  and  found  'twas  as  they  said, 

Tliat  even  thing  look'd  frr-sh  and  fair  j 
Her  herds  in  flowery  pastures  stray'd, 
Delightful  was  the  green-wood  shade, 
And  gently  breath'd  the  balmy  air. 

But  when  I  found  my  troubled  heart 

Uneasj  grown  within  nrj  breast, 
iMv  breath  eonie  short,  ai.d  in  each  part 
Some  new  disorder  seem  to  start, 

Which  pain'd  me  sore  and  broke  my  rest ; 

Some  noxious  vapour  sure,  I  said, 

From  this  unwholesome  soil  must  riscj 
Some  secret  venom  is  conveyd, 
Or  from  this  field,  or  from  that  shade, 
That  does  the  powers  of  life  surprise. 

Soon  as  the  skilful  Leach  beheld 

The  change  that  in  my  health  was  grown  ; 

*  Blame  not  (he  cried)  nor  wood  nor  field ; 
Diseases  which  such  symptoms  yield, 

Proceed  from  Chloe's  eyes  alone. 

*  Alike  she  kills  in  every  air, 

The  coldest  breast  her  beauties  warm  ; 
And  though  the  fever  took  you  there, 
If  Chloe  had  not  been  so  fair, 

The  place  had  never  cbone  you  harm,' 
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STANZAS  TO  LADY  WARWICK 

ON  MR.  ADDISON'S  GOING  TO  IRELAND 

Ye  gods  and  Nereid  nymphs  who  rule  the  sea ! 

Who  chain  loud  storms,  and  still  the  raging  main  ! 
With  care  the  gentle  Lycidas  convey, 

And  bring  the  faithful  lover  safe  again. 

When  41bion's  shore  with  cheerless  heart  he  left, 
Pensive  and  sad  upon  the  deck  he  stood, 

Of  every  joy  in  Chloe's  eyes  bereft, 
And  wept  his  sorrows  in  the  swelling  flood. 

Ah,  fairest  maid !  whom,  as  I  well  divine, 
The  righteous  gods  his  just  reward  ordain  ; 

For  his  return  thy  pious  wishes  join, 

That  thou  at  length  may'st  pay  him  for  his  pain. 

And  since  his  love  does  thine  alone  pursue, 
In  arts  uupractis'd  and  unus'd  to  range; 

I  charge  thee  be  by  his  example  true, 
And  shun  thy  sex's  inclination,  change. 

When  crowds  of  youthful  lovers  round  thee  wait, 
And  tender  thoughts  in  sweetest  words  impart ; 

When  thou  art  woo'd  by  titles,  wealth,  and  state, 
Then  think  on  Lycidas,  and  guard  thy  heart. 

When  the  gay  theatre  shall  charm  thy  eyes, 

When  artful  wit  shall  speak  thy  beauty's  praise  ; 

When  harmony  slvall  thy  soft  soul  surprise, 
Soothe  all  thy  senses,  and  thy  passions  raise  ; 
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Amidst  whatever  various  joys  appear, 

Yet  breathe  qm  Rgh,  for  one  sad  minute  mourn; 
Nor  let  thy  heart  know  ono  delight  sincere, 

Till  thy  own  truest  Lycidas  return. 


TEE  VISIT. 


Wit  and  Beauty,  t'other  day, 

Chanc'd  to  take  me  in  their  way  ; 

And,  to  make  tin  favour  greater, 

Brought  the  Graces  and  Good-nature, 

Conversation  care-beguiling, 

Joy  in  dimples  ever  smiling, 

All  the  pleas&rea  here  below, 

Men  can  ask,  or  gods  bestow. 

A  jolly  train,  bthrvc  m<    '   Xo  : 

There  were  but  two,  Lepell  '  and  How. 


THE  CONTENTED  SHEPHERD. 

TO  MKS.  A DEVENISH  2. 

As  on  a  summer's*day 
In  the  greenwood  shade  I  lay, 

The  maid  that  I  lov'd, 

As  her  fancy  mov'd, 
Came  walking  forth  that  way. 

1  Afterwards  the  celebrated  Lady  Hvirvejr. 
»  Afterwards  his  second  wife. 
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And  as  she  passed  by 
With  a  scornful  glance  of  her  eye, 

*  What  a  shame,  (quoth  she) 

For  a  swain  must  it  be, 
Like  a  lazy  loon  for  to  lie ! 

'  And  dost  thou  nothing  heed, 
What  Pan  our  god  has  decreed ; 

What  prize  to-day 

Shall  be  given  away, 
To  the  sweetest  shepherd's  reed  ? 

'  There's  not  a  single  swain 
Of  all  this  fruitful  plain, 

But  with  hopes  and  fears 

Now  busily  prepares 
The  bonny  boon  to  gain. 

1  Shall  another  maiden  shine 
In  brighter  array  than  thine  ? 
Up,  up,  dull  swain, 
Tune  thy  pipe  once  again, 
And  make  the  garland  mine.' 

'  Alas !  my  love,  (he  cried) 
What  avails  this  courtly  pride  ? 

Since  thy  dear  desert 

Is  written  in  my  heart, 
What  is  all  the  world  beside  ? 

'  To  me  thou  art  more  gay, 
In  this  homely  russet  gray, 

Than  the  nymphs  of  our  green, 

So  trim  and  so  sheen ; 
Or  the  brightest  queen  of  May. 
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1  What  though  my  fortune  frown, 
And  deny  thee  a  silken  gown  ; 
My  own  d<  \s  maid, 
Be  content  \u,:.  this  shade, 
And  a  shepherd  all  thy  own.' 


SONG. 
AH  WILLOW. 
TO  THE  SAME  IN  HER  SICKNESS. 

To  the  brook  and  the  willow  that  heard  him  conir 
plain, 

Ah  willow,  willow. 
Poor  Colin  sat  weeping,  and  told  them  his  pain ; 

Ah  willow,  willow  j  ah  willow,  willow. 

'  Sweet  stream,  (he  cried  sadly)  I'll  teach  thee  to  flow, 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  the  waters  shall  rise  to  the  brink  with  my  woe. 

Ah  willow,  5cc, 

'  All  restless  and  painful  poor  Amoret  lies, 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  counts  the  sad  moments  of  time  as  it  flies. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

'  To  the  nymph  my  heart  loves,  ye  soft  slumberi 
repair ; 
Ah  willow,  &c. 
Spread  your  downy  wings  o'er  her,  and  make  her 
your  care. 
Ah  willow,  &c. 
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'  Dear  brook,  were  thy  chance  near  her  pillow  to 
creep, 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
Perhaps  thy  soft  murmurs  might  lull  her  to  sleep. 

All  willow,  &c. 

Let  me  be  kept  waking,  my  eyes  never  close, 
Ah  willow,  &.C. 
So  the  sleep  that  I  lose  brings  my  fair  one  repose. 
Ah  willow,  &c. 

1  P>ut  if  1  am  doom'd  to  be  wretched  indeed  ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
If  the  loss  of  my  dear  one,  my  love,  is  decreed  ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

1  If  no  more  my  sad  heart  by  those  eyes  shall  be 
cheer'd  ; 

Ah  willow,  ixc. 
If  the  voice  of  my  warbler  no  more  shall  be  heard; 

Ah  willow,  Sac. 

•  Believe  me,  thou  fair  one;  thou  dear  one,  believe, 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
Few  sighs  to  thy  loss,  and  few  tears  will  I  give. 

Ah  willow,  6cc. 

4  One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  betide, 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  soon  lay  thy  shepherd  close  by  thy  cold  side 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

<  Then  run.  gentle  brook;  and  to  lose  thyself,  haste 

Ah  willow,  willow  : 
Fade  thou  too,  my  willow,  this  verse  is  my  last ; 

Ah  willow,  willow;  ah  willow,  willow.' 

VOL.  III.  M 
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ro 
LADY  JANE    WHARTO  V, 

n\  \\\  K  mi  DVIN-.   J  :ik  GLOBE. 

While  o>r  the  globe, fail  nymph, yoiirsearchesnui. 
And  trace  its  rolling  circuit  round  the  sun, 
Yoa  Beem'd  flic  world  beneath  you  to  survey, 
\V  itli  eyes  ordainM  to  give  its  people  day. 
With  two  fair  lamps  methought  your  nations  slione, 
While  ours  arc  poorly  lighted  up  by  one. 
How  did  those  rays  yom  happier  empire  gild! 
How  clothe  the  Bowery  mead  and  fruitful  field  ! 
Your  earth  was  in  eternal  spring  array 'd, 
And  laughing JOV  amidst  its  natives  play'd. 

Such  is  their  day,  hut  cheerless  is  their  night, 
No  friendly  moon  reflects  your  absent  light; 
And,  oh'   when  yet,  ere  many  years  are  past, 
Those  beams  on  other  objects  shall  be  plac'd  ; 
When  some  young  hero,  with  resistless  art, 
Shall  draw  those  eyes,  and  warm  that  virgin  heart:, 
How  shall  your  creatures  then  their  loss  deplore, 
And  want  those  suns  that  rise  for  them  no  more? 
The  bliss  you  give  will  be  confiu'd  to  one. 
And  for  his  sake  yonr  world  must  be  undone. 
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TO 

MRS.  PULTENY, 

UPON  HER  GOING  ABROAD. 

Tir'd  with  the  frequent  mischiefs  of  her  eyes, 
To  distant  climes  the  fair  Belinda  tiies  : 
She  sees  her  spreading  flames  consume  around, 
And  not  -another  conquest  to  be  found. 
Secure  in  foreign  realms  at  will  to  reign, 
She  leaves  her  vassals  here  with  proud  disdain. 
One  only  joy,  which  in  her  heart  she  wears, 
The  dear  companion  of  her  flight  she  bears. 
iEneas  thus  a  burning  town  forsook, 
Thus  into  banishment  Iris  gods  he  took  : 
But,  to  retrieve  his  native  Troy's  disgrace, 
Fix'd  a  new  empire  in  a  liappier  place. 


THE  RECONCILEMENT 

BETWEEN  JACOB  TONSON  AND  MR.  CONGREVE. 

An  Imitation  of  Horace,  Book  III.  Ode  IX. 

TONSON. 

W  hile  at  my  house  in  Fleet-street  once  you  lay, 
How  merrily,  dear  sir,  time  pass'd  away ! 
While  ■  I  partook  your  wine,  your  wit,  and  mirth, 
1  was  the  happiest  creature  on  God's  yearth  V 

CONGREVE. 

While  in  your  early  "days  of  reputation, 
You  for  blue  garters  had  not  such  a  passion  j 

1  The  dialect  of  the  elder  Toneor*. 
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While  yet  you  did  not  use  (as  now  your  trade  is) 
To  di ink  with  noble  lord*,  and  toast  their  ladies  ; 
Thou,  Jacob  Tonson,  wert,  to  my  conceiving, 
The  cheerfullest,  best,  honest  fellow  living. 

TONSON. 

I'm  in  with  ('  ipUtin  Vanbrngtl  at  the  present, 
A  most  sue. •t-natur'd  gentleman,  and  pleasant  ; 
He  writes  your   comedies,  draws   schemes,    and 

models, 
And  builds  dukes'  houses  upon  very  odd  hills : 
For  trim,  ?=o  much  I  dote  on  him,  that  I, 
If  I  was  sure  to  go  to  heaven,  would  die. 

CONGKEVE. 

Temple  z  and  Dclava!  are  now  my  party, 
Men  that  are  tan  Mercmic  both  tjuuin  Mark  , 
And  though  tor  them  1  shall  scarce  go  to  Heaven, 
Yet  I  can  think  with  them  six  nights  in  seven. 

TONSON. 

What  if  from  Van's  dear  arms  I  should  retire, 
And  once  more  warm  my  bnnnians  '  at  your  tire  , 
If  I  to  Bow-street  should  invite  you  home, 
And  set  a  bed  up  in  my  dining-room, 
Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Congreve,  would  you  come  ? 

CONGKEVE. 

Though  the  gay  sailor,  aud  the  gentle  knight, 
Were  ten  times  more  my  joy  and  heart's  delight ; 
Though  civil  persons  they,  you  ruder  were, 
And  had  more  humours  than  a  dancing  bear  ; 
Yet,  for  your  sake,  I'd  bid  them  both  adieu, 
And  live  and  die,  dear  Cob,  with  only  you. 

*  Sir  Richard  Temple. afterward!  lord  Cobban). 
3  Jacobs  term  for  Ins  corns. 
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THE 

GOLDEN  VERSES  OF  PYTHAGORAS, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  CREEK. 


TO  THE  READER. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  translating  these  verses  somewhat  at  large, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  almost  impossi- 
ble to  have  given  any  kind  of  turn  in  English  poe- 
try to  so  dry  a  subject.  The  sense  of  the  author 
is,  I  hope,  no  where  mistaken  ;  and  if  there  seems 
in  some  places  to  be  some  additions  in  the  English 
verses  to  the  Greek  text,  they  are  only  such  as 
may  be  justified  from  Hierocles's  Commentary,  and 
delivered  by  him  as  the  larger  and  explained  sense 
of  the  author's  short  precept.  I  have  in  some  few 
places  ventured  to  differ  from  the  learned  Mr. 
Dacier's  French  interpretation,  as  those  that  shall 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  strict  comparison 
will  find.  How  far  I  am  in  the  right,  is  left  to  the 
reader  to  determine. 


First  to  the  gods  thy  humble  homage  pay ; 
The  greatest  this,  and  first  of  laws,  obey  : 
Perform  thy  vows,  observe  thy  plighted  troth, 
And  let  religion  bind  thee  to  thy  oath. 


ird,  } 

uefer'd,       ( 
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The  heroes  next  demand  tliy  just  regard, 
Renown'd  on  earth,  and  to  the  stars  pi 
To  light  and  endless  life,  their  virtue 

ward. 
Due  lites  perform  and  honours  to  the  dead, 
To  every  wise,  to  every  pious  ihftde. 
With  lowly  duty  to  thy  parents  how, 
And  grace  and  favour  to  thy  kindred  show : 
For  what  concerns  the  rest  of  humankind, 
Choose,  out  the  man  to  virtue  hest  inclin'd  ; 
Him  to  thy  arms  receive,  him  to  thy  hosom  bind. 
Possess'd  of  such  a  friend,  preserve  him  still ; 
Nor  thwart  his  counsels  with  thy  stubborn  will ; 
"Pliant  to  all  his  admonitions  prove, 
And  yield  to  all  his  offices  of  love  : 
Him  from  thy  heart,  so  true,  so  justly  dear, 
Let  no  rash  word  nor  light  offences  tear. 
Wear  all  thou  canst,  still  with  his  failings  strive, 
And  to  the  utmost  still,  and  still  forgive; 
For  strong  necessity  alone  explores 
The  secret  vigour  of  our  latent  powers  ; 
Rouses  and  urges  on  the  lazy  heart, 
Force,  to  itself  unknown  before,  to'  exert. 
By  use  thy  stronger  appetites  assuage, 
Thy  gluttony,  thy  sloth,  thy  lust,  thy  rage  : 
From  each  dishonest  act  of  shame  forbear ; 
Of  others,  and  thyself,  alike  beware. 
Let  reverence  of  thyself  thy  thoughts  control, 
And  guard  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  soul. 
Let  justice  o'er  thy  word  and  deed  preside, 
And  reason  ev'n  thy  meanest  aetions  guide  : 
For  know  that  death  is  man's  appointed  doom, 
Know  that  the  daj^of  great  account  will  come, 

* 
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When  thy  past  life  shall  strictly  be  survey'd 
Each  word,  each  deed,  be  in  the  balance 
And  all  the  good  and  all  the  ill  most  justly 

repaid. 

For  wealth,  the  perishing,  uncertain  good, 
Ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  fickle  flood, 
That  knows  no  sure,  no  fix'd  abiding-place, 
But  wandering  loves  from  hand  t6  hand  to  pass  ; 
Revolve  the  getter's  joy  and  loser's  pain, 
And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  gain. 
Of  all  those  sorrows  that  attend  mankind, 
With  patience  bear  the  lot  to  thee  assign'd; 
Nor  think  it  chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  load  ; 
For  know,  what  man  calls  fortune  is  from  God. 
In  what  thou  may'st,  from  wisdom  seek  relief, 
And  let  her  healing  hand  assuage  thy  grief; 
Yet  still  whate'er  the  righteous  doom  ordains, 
What  cause  soever  multiplies  thy  pains, 
Let  not  those  pains  as  ills  be  understood  ; 
For  God  delights  not  to  aftiict  the  good. 

The  reasoning  art,  to  various  ends  applied, 
Is  oft  a  sure,  but  oft  an  erring  guide  : 
Thy  judgment  therefore  sound  and  cool  preserve, 
Nor  lightly  from  thy  resolution  swerve  ; 
The  dazzling  pomp  of  words  does  oft  deceive, 
And  sweet  persuasion  wins  the  easy  to  believe. 
When  fools  and  liars  labour  to  persuade, 
Be  dumb,  and  let  the  babblers  taiuly  plead. 

This  above  all,  this  precept  chiefly  learn, 
This  nearly  does,  aHd  first,  thyself  concern  j 
Let  not  example,  let  no  soothing  tongue, 
Prevail  upon  thee  with  a  syren's  song, 
To  do  thy  soul's  immortal  essence  wrong. 
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Of  good  and  ill  by  words  or  deeds  express'd, 
Choose  for  thyself,  and  always  choose  the  best. 

Let  wary  thought  each  enterprise  forerun, 
And  ponder  on  thy  task  before  begun, 
Lest  folly  should  the  wretched  work  deface, 
And  mock  thy  fruitless  labours  with  disgrace. 
Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste,    [waste. 
Act  without  thought,  and  thoughtless  words  they 
But  thou,  in  all  thou  dost,  with  early  cares 
Strive  to  prevent  at  first  a  fate  like  theirs  ; 
That  sorrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait, 
Nor  sharp  repentance  make  thee  wise  too  late. 

Beware  thy  meddling  hand  in  aught  to  try, 
That  does  beyond  thy  reach  of  knowledge  lie  ; 
But  seek  to  know,  and  bend  thy  serious  thought 
To  search  the  profitable  knowledge  out. 
So  joys  on  joys  for  ever  shall  increase, 
Wisdom  shall  crown  thy  labours,  and  shall  bless 
Thy  life  with  pleasure,  and  thy  end  with  peace. 

Nor  let  the  body  want  its  part,  but  share 
A  just  proportion  of  thy  tender  care  j 
For  health  and  welfare  prudently  provide, 
And  let  its  lawful  wants  be  all  supplied. 
Let  sober  draughts  refresh,  and  wholesome  fare 
Decaying  nature's  wasted  force  repair  ; 
And  sprightly  exercise  the  duller  spirits  cheer. 
In  all  things  still  which  to  this  care  belong, 
Observe  this  rule,  to  guard  thy  soul  from  wrong. 
By  virtuous  use  thy  life  and  manners  frame, 
Manly  and  simply  pure,  -and  free  from  blame. 

Provoke  not  envy's  deadly  rage,  but  fly 
The  glancing  curse  of  her  malicious  eye. 

Seek  not  in  needless  luxury  to  waste 
Thy  wealth  and  substance  with  a  spendthrift's  haste. 
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Yet  flying  these,  be  watchful,  lest  thy  mind,        ^ 
Prone  to  extremes,  an  equal  danger  rind,  C 

And  be  to  sordid  avarice  inclin'd.  ) 

Distant  alike  from  each,  to  neither  lean, 
But  ever  keep  the  happy  golden  mean. 

Be  careful  still  to  guard  thy  soul  from  wrong, 
And  let  thy  thought  prevent  thy  hand  and  tongue. 

Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  sleep  surprise, 
Nor  creep  in  slumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes, 
Ere  every  action  of  the  former  day 
Strictly  thou  dost  and  righteously  survey. 
With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  stand, 
And  answer  justly  to  thy  own  demand. 
Where  have  I  been?  In  what  have  I  transgress'd ? 
What  good  or  il!  has  this  day's  life  express'd  ? 
Where  have  I  fail'd  in  what  I  ought  to  do  ? 
In  what  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  myself  I  owe  ? 
Inquire  severe  whate'er  from  first  to  last, 
From  morning's  dawn,  till  evening's  gloom,  has  past: 
If  evil  were  thy  deeds,  repenting  mourn, 
And  let  thy  soul  with  strong  remorse  be  torn. 
If  good,  the  good  with  peace  of  mind  repay, 
And  to  thy  secret  self  with  pleasure  say, 
Rejoice,  my  heart,  for  all  went  well  to-day  ! 

These  thoughts,  and  chiefly  these,  thy  mind  should 
Employ  thy  study,  and  engage  thy  love,       [move, 
These  are  the  rules  which  will  to  Virtue  lead, 
And  teach  thy  feet  her  heavenly  paths  to  tread 
This  by  his  name  I  swear,  whose  sacred  lore 
First  to  mankind  explain'd  the  mystic  four 
Source  of  eternal  nature  and  almighty  power ! 

In  all  thou  dost,  first  let  thy  prayers  ascend,    ~\ 

And  to  the  gods  thy  labours  first  commend :       f 

From  them  implore  success,  and  hope  a  prosper- £ 

ous  end.  ) 
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So  shall  thy  abler  mind  be  taught  to  soar. 

And  wisdom  in  her  secret  ways  explore  ; 

']'<•  range  through  heaven  above  aud  earth  below, 

Immortal  gods  and  mortal  men  to  know. 

So  shall  thou  learn  what  power  does  all  control, 

What  bounds  the  parts,  an  !  what  unites  the  whole  : 

And  rightrj  jndge,  in  all  this  wondrous  frame, 

How  universal  natnre  is  the  same; 

So  shalt  thou  ne'er  thy  vain  affections  place 

On  hopes  of  what  shall  never  come  to  pass. 

Man,  wretched  man,  thou  shalt   be   taught  to 
knO¥ 
Who  bears  within  himself  the  inborn  cause  of  woe. 
Unhappy  race !  that  never  yet  could  tell, 
How  near  their  good  and  happiness  they  dwell. 
Deprivd  of  sense,  they  neither  hear  nor  see; 
Fetter'd  in  vice,  they  seuk  not  to  be  free, 
Hut  stupid,  to  their  own  sad  tate  agree  : 
Like  pond'rous  rolling-stones,  oppresa'd  with  ill, 
The  weight  that  loads  them  makes  them  roll  on 
Bereft  of  choice  ami  freedom  of  the  will  ;  [still, 
For  native  strife  in  every  bosom  reigns, 
And  seeietly  an  impious  war  maintains ; 
Provoke  not  this,  but  let  the  combat  cease, 
And  every  yielding  passion  sue  for  peace. 

Would  st  thou,  gi 
Reveal  the  demon 
The  wretched  race 

And  yet  be  bold,  O  man  !  divine  thou  art, 
And  of  the  gods'  celestial  essence  part. 
Nor  sacred  natnre  is  from  thee  conceal'd, 
But  to  thy  race  her  mystic  rules  reveal'd. 
These,  if  to  know  thou  happily  attain, 
Soon  shalt  thou  perfect  be  in  all  that  I  ordain 


ing  passion  sue  101  peace. 
i,  great  Jove,  thou  father  of  man-} 
on  for  that  task  astign'd,   [kind,  > 
ice  an  end  of  woes  would  rind.    J 
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Thy  wounded  soul  to  health  thou  shalt  restore, 
And  tree  from  every  pain  she  felt  before. 

Abstain,  I  warn,  from  meats  unclean  and  foul, 
So  keep  thy  body  pure,  so  free  thy  soul ; 
Ho  rightly  judge  ;  thy  reason  so  maintain  ;  ) 

Reason,  which  heaven  did  for  thy  guide  ordain,  C 
Let  that  best  reason  ever  hold  the  rein.  ) 

Then  if  this  mortal  body  thou  forsake, 
And  thy  glad  flight  to  the  pure  ether  take, 
Among  the  gods  exalted  shalt  thou  shine, 
Immortal,  incorruptible,  divine : 
The  tyrant  death  securely  shalt  thou  brave, 
And  scorn  the  dark  dominion  of  the  grave. 


ON  CONTENTMENT. 

(l)ONE  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  J.  GERHARD  *•) 

Many  that  once,  by  fortune's  bounty  rear'd, 
Amidst  the  wealthy  and  the  great  appear'd  ; 
Have  wisely  from  those  envy'd  heights  declin'd, 
Have  sunk  to  that  just  level  of  mankind, 
Where  nor  too  little  nor  too  much  gives  the  true 
peace  of  mind. 


ON 

THE  LAST  JUDGMENT, 

AND  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SAINTS  IN  HEAVEN. 

(Done  from  the  Latin  of  J.  Gerhard. J 

In  that  blcss'd  day,  from  every  part,  the  just, 
Rais'd  from  the  liquid  deep  or  mouldering  dust, 
The  various  products  of  time's  fruitful  womb. 
All  of  past  ages,  present,  and  to  come, 
1  In  his  '  Meditationes  Sacrse,' 
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In  lull  atsemblf  shall  at  once  roost, 
And  meet  within  ugh  Heaven's  capacious  com 
There  famous  n  um  s,  rever'd  in  day*  <>t'  old. 
Our  great  forefathers  there  we  shall  behold, 
From  whom  old  slocks  and  ajjcestrj  began, 
And  worthily  in  long  succession  ran  ; 
The  reverend  sires  with  pleasure  shall  e  e  gree 
Attentive  hear,  while  faithful  they  repeal 
Full  many  a  virtuous  deed,  and  many  a  noblt  \i 
There  all  those  tender  ties,  which  here  below, 
Or  kindred,  or  more  sacred  friendship,  know, 
Firm,  constant,  and  unci,  ingeable  shall 
Retin'd  from  passion,  and  the  dn  gs  of  sense, 
A  better,  truer,  dearer  love  from  thence, 
Its  everlasting  being  shall  commence  : 
There,  like  their  days,  their  joys  shall  ne'er  I 

done, 
No  night  shall  rise,  to  shade  Heaven's  glorious  su 
But  one  eternal  holiday  go  on. 


